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THE    RE/AINISCENCES    OF    A 
BA5HI-BAZOUK. 


CHAPTER     I. 

A  JOURNEY  TO   A  LAND  OF  BAKSHEESH. 


w 


'E  were  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and 
there  was  a  war  cloud  in  the  East 
which  had  already  burst  over  the 
Danubian  States.  Russia  still  held  aloof 
from  the  fray,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  a  quarrel  was  rapidly  brewing  between 
her  and  Turkey.  I  had  seen  some  fighting 
in  France  and  Algeria  ;  I  was  weary  of 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  and  thirsting  for 
activity  and  more  adventure.  I  remembered, 
as  a  child,  the  Crimean  War,  with  bread  at 
a  shilling  the  quartern  loaf,  and  hated  the 
Russians.  I  determined  to  travel  eastward 
and  enlist  in  the  Sultan's  service. 

When  I  alighted   from   the   train  at  Vienna 
with  the  view  to  proceeding  down  the  Danube 
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and  reaching  Ihe  heart  of  Islam  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  Bosphorus,  it  was  to  find  the  river 
frozen  and  the  steamboat  service  suspended  ; 
so  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  book  by  rail  to 
Odessa,  and  there  take  the  Russian  mail  packet. 

I  was  forced  to  break  the  journey  at  the 
frontier,  whether  I  would  or  not,  for  I  had 
thoughtlessly  omitted  to  have  my  passport 
vised,  and  when  I  presented  the  document 
to  the  Russian  official  at  the  Custom  House, 
it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  should  have  to 
return  to  Austrian  territory.  I  ventured  a 
mild  remonstrance,  suggested  the  visa  was 
a  mere  formality  in  this  age  of  progress ;  but 
it  was  no  use.  The  man  consulted  his 
chief  in  a  private  room,  and  returned  to  say 
he  was  obdurate.  The  train  was  about  to 
start  back  ;  I  was  bundled  into  one  of  the 
carriages  with  my  luggage,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  myself  at  the  station  I  had 
quitted   only   half  an   hour   before. 

It  was  a  wretched  day.  Drizzly  rain  had 
been  falling  since  the  morning,  and  as  I  stood 
on  the  platform  with  my  portmanteau  beside 
me,  and  my  rugs  gathered  under  my  arm, 
dripping  like  a  Newfoundland  dog  fresh  from 
a  swim,  I  felt  very  miserable  and  crestfallen. 
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I  was  considering  what  I  should  do,  when, 
all  at  once,  as  I  gazed  about  me,  taking  in 
the  dreary  aspect  of  the  surroundings,  I 
noticed  a  huge  white  building  close  at  hand, 
and  bearing  the  welcome  words,  Hotel 
d'Odessa,  painted  in  black  letters  at  the  top 
of  the  white  facade.  Securing  a  porter  to 
shoulder  my  traps,  I  passed  through  the 
station    and   out   into   the   road. 

I  was  at  Podwoloczyska,  a  small  village 
in  Austria-Galicia,  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  who  owned  many  others  like  it 
in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  for  Austrian 
noblemen  are  the  possessors  of  villages,  as 
our  own  landed  gentry  are  the  possessors  of 
farms  ;  and,  indeed,  some  have  so  many  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  one  or  two 
changing  hands  at  a  fashionable  club  at  Vienna, 
in  just  the  time  that  it  requires  to  play  five 
points  at  ecarte  or  a  rubber  at  short  whist. 

Although  Podwoloczyska  only  numbered  a 
score  or  so  of  houses,  it  was  a  centre  for 
receiving  corn  from  Russia,  and  was  chiefly 
peopled  by  Polish  Jews,  with  hooked  noses, 
sensual  lips,  long,  curling,  greasy  locks  of 
hair,  ragged  beards,  and  a  very  general 
outward    appearance    of    uncleanliness.      The 
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great-coats,  in  which  they  are  clothed  in 
winter,  reach  to  their  heels,  the  bottoms  of 
their  trousers  are  tucked  into  short  boots, 
and  their  head-covering  varies  between  top 
or  round  hats,  and  caps  indiscriminately. 

Half  a  hundred  of  these  people  had  invaded 
and    established    themselves    in    the    wa'ting- 


A   Polish  Jew. 

room  at  the  railway   station,  which  they  had 
quietly    transformed    into    a    corn    exchange ; 
and  there,  gathered  together  round  the  warm 
stove,  stood  wrangling  over  their  business. 
Outside,    the    roads    were    a    foot    deep    in 
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moist  clay,  and  a  vast  agglomeration  of 
small,  low  wagons,  heavily  laden  with  grain, 
were  being  slowly  and  laboriously  dragged 
through  this  slippery  substance  to  the  station- 
yard,  by  pairs  of  sturdy,  shaggy  ponies, 
loosely  harnessed,  who  floundered  about  in 
the  thick,  sticky  mud  as  they  struggled  forward 
to  their  goal. 

Considerable  ani- 
mation reigned  in 
the  courtyard,  half 
full  of  vehicles,  and 
swarm  i  n  g  with 
peasants  in  sheep- 
skin overcoats,  busily 
engaged  in  trans- 
ferring the  grain  to 
the  railway  trucks 
drawn  up  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Preceded  by  the 
porter,  and  cau- 
tiously picking  my 
way  through  the 
mire  and  crowd,  I 
reached  the  hotel. 
A   Peasant.  "Ah!"    exclaimed 
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Herr  Steinschneider,  the  landlord,  who  spoke 
very  fair  French,  when  he  had  heard  the 
account  of  my  troubles,  "  this  is  a  very 
common  thing.  In  fact,  most  of  my  customers 
are  persons  like  yourself;  but  I'll  soon  set 
the  matter  right  for  you." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  I 
must  write  to  the  Russian  Consul  at  Lemburg, 
explaining  matters,  enclose  my  passport  and 
a  ten-florin  note,  register  the  letter,  and 
patiently  await  a  reply. 

"You  will  get  your  passport  back  with  the 
visa  in  perfect  order  in  a  couple  of  days,  ' 
added  the  host.  "  In  the  meantime  I  11  put 
you  into  a  nice  room  with  a  good  fire,  feed 
you  well,  give  you  some  capital  wine  and 
cigars,  along  with  plenty  of  books  to  assist 
you  to  kill  time,  and  you  will  be  very  com- 
fortable.     What  do  you  fancy  for  lunch?" 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
I  made,  when  the  question  of  the  mid-day 
meal  had  been  settled,  "I've  a  lot  of  books 
The  Russian  authorities  are  very  particular 
about  the  literature  entering  the  country, 
and  my  customers  generally  leave  all  their 
printed  matter  with  me,  so  that  I  have  been 
able  to  form  rather  an  extensive  library." 
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The  landlord  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  gave  me  a  comfortable  room,  fed  me  on 
poultry  and  pig  in  various  forms,  with  the 
complement  of  pickled  sardines,  caviar,  and 
all  kinds  of  Austrian  and  Russian  delicacies 
in  the  way  of  pastry  ;  supplied  me  with  some 
first-rate  Hungarian  wine,  good  cigars,  vodka, 
and  tea  ;  and  brought  me  a  great  basket  full 
of  volumes  in  French,  chiefly  comprising 
attacks  on  the  Czar  and  his  system  of 
government.  He  even  offered  to  lend  me  a 
gun,  cartridges,  and  a  dog  for  a  day's  sport ; 
but  these,  by  reason  of  the  abominable 
weather,  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  de- 
cline. 

The  passport  arrived  on  the  third  day  duly 
vised,  and  the  following  morning  I  left  by 
the  fast  train  for  Odessa.  It  had  rained 
incessantly  at  Podwoloczyska  all  the  time  I 
was  there  ;  but  we  had  not  advanced  far 
from  the  frontier  before  the  weather  turned 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  drizzly  wet  gave  place 
to  a  violent  hurricane,  which  I  remember 
wrecked  all  the  poles  of  the  Russian  tele- 
graph, and  brought  the  line  to  the  ground 
on  one  side  of  the  railway,  whilst  the  sup- 
ports ot  the  Indo-European  wire,  which  were 
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of  iron,  remained  erect,  defying  the  elements, 
on  the  other. 

When  the  wind  had  gone  down  snow  fell 
thick  and  persistently,  and  so  impeded  the 
train  s  progress  that  fears  were  entertained 
lest  we  should  have  to  complete  the  journey 
in  sleighs.  It  took  three  days  to  reach  Odessa, 
but  the  nights  were  comfortable  enough  in 
the  sort  of  Pullman's  car  that  sheltered  us, 
with  its  private  state-rooms,  where  people 
could  shut  themselves  up  apart  from  other 
travellers,  and  its  couches  that  came  forward, 
Aladdin-like,  from  the  sides  of  the  carriages 
or  backs  of  seats,  by  merely  tugging  at  a 
handle. 

We  did  not  stop  often,  and  did  not  appear 
to  pass  through  any  very  large  towns.  For 
hours  and  hours  together  we  were  crossing 
an  immense  plain  without  a  tree  or  house, 
which  yields  an  abundant  harvest  of  corn  in 
summer,  and  in  autumn  has  all  the  aspects 
of  a  wilderness.  I  remember  getting  out 
once  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  finding 
my  way  to  a  spacious  buffet  very  brillian  ly 
lit  up,  and  densely  crowded  with  officers  ai  d 
civilians. 

It    was   there   that   I    became  alive   to  th  ' 
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fact  that  an  important  movement  of  troops 
was  being  effected.  When  I  returned  to 
my  carriage  it  was  full  of  officers  in  cam- 
paigning uniform,  and  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  part 
of  the  Russian  forces  moving  towards  the 
Pruth. 

My  opposite  neighbour  was  a  colonel,  speak- 
French  fluently.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion he  happened  to  inquire  what  was  the 
feeling  in  England  anent  the  Russo-Turkish 
difference.  I  answered  him  rather  too  can- 
didly, perhaps,  that  we  regarded  Russia  as  our 
natural  foe,  because  of  India  ;  and  that  popular 
feeling  in  this  country  was  with  the  Turks, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  old  allies  ;  and 
I  well  remember  him  expressing  amazement 
that  England  should  feel  any  sympathy  for, 
what  he  termed,  such  a  barbarous,  fanactical, 
and  anti-progressive  race  —  "Autre  temps, 
autre  moeurs  !  " 

Some  time  afterwards,  at  one  of  the  other 
stations  where  we  alighted  to  stretch  our- 
selves, I  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
Polish  gentlemen  who  were  travelling  with 
us  in  one  of  the  private  compartments  I  have 
mentioned,  and  who,  to  my  surprise,  advised 
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mc  in  a  friendly  way  to  be  very  cautious  as 
to  what  I  said  in  public. 

"  Do  not  forget  we  are  in  Russia,"  one  of 
them  observed,  "  and  surrounded  by  police 
spies.  All  those  officers  are  beasts,  and  the 
one  you  were  speaking  to  is  the  second  in 
command  on  the  staff.  He  might  point  you 
out  to  a  detective,  of  whom  there  are  sure  to 
be  several  in  the  train,  and  when  you  reach 
Odessa  you  will  find  a  gentleman  waiting  for 
you  on  the  platform,  who  will  request  you 
to  step  into  a  private  room,  and  will  there 
inform  you  that  you  must  take  the  next 
departure  back  to  Austria.  I  can  see  you 
are  English,"  he  added,  "  and  a  stranger  in 
the  country,  and  that  is  why  I  venture  to 
put  you  on  your  guard." 

These  Poles  had  the  appearance  of  nien 
very  well  to  do.  They  explained  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  beetroot, 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  sugar  from  it,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Odessa  in  connection  with  their  business. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  pay  a  second  visit,  just 
then,  to  the  hotel-keeper  at  Podwoloczyska, 
I  took  advantage  of  their  friendly  warning, 
and,  returning  to  my  seat  in  the  train,  became, 
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so  far  as  possible,  a  mute,  feigning  drowsiness, 
and  when  obliged  to  speak,  expressing  igno- 
rance on  all  topics  save  the  aspect  of  the 
country   and   the   weather. 

When  we  did  at  length  reach  our  destina- 
tion, we  were  not  an  hour  or  two,  but  more 
than  a  whole  day  behind  time.  I  passed 
through  the  station  without  finding  any 
member  of  the  "haute  police"  waiting  to 
intercept  me,  and,  in  the  company  of  one  of 
my  Polish  acquaintances,  drove  at  a  break- 
neck gallop,  in  a  wretched  drosky,  from  which 
I  fully  expected  to  be  precipitated  at  every 
moment,  to  the  Hotel  de  St.  Petersbourg. 

The  room  allotted  to  me  was  on  the  ground 
floor ;  it  was  fitted  with  double  windows,  and 
heated  day  and  night,  which  dispensed  with 
the  mass  of  heavy  bed-covering  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  our  own  clime  in  cold 
weather  ;  and  how  delightful  was  the  tub  in 
the  morning  !  Next  door  was  a  capital 
restaurant,  where  I  remember  tasting,  for 
the  first  time,  that  dainty  morsel  of  the 
gourmet — fresh    caviar    with    lemon    juice. 

My  Polish  friends  revealed  themselves 
particularly  nice  people,  whose  solicitude  for 
my  welfare  was  boundless.     They  had  some- 
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how  got  it  into  their  heads,  and  could  not  be 
shaken  in  the  belief,  that  I  was  an  English 
officer  in  disguise,  on  my  way  to  take  up  a 
command  in  the  Turkish  service,  and  entreated 
me,  if  I  wished  to  steer  clear  of  trouble,  to 
give  the  fortifications  around  the  port  a  wide 
berth.  Their  hatred  of  the  Russians  appeared 
intense,  and  whilst  in  my  company  they  never 
let  an  opportunity  escape  for  displaying  it.  I 
remember  one  of  them  would  even  turn  to  me 
at  the  French  theatre,  where  we  sometimes 
passed  the  evening,  and  whisper  "9a  pue  le 
Russe  !  "  But  I  maintained  a  very  reserved 
attitude,  for  I  had  my  suspicions  then,  and  I 
confess  I  have  my  doubts  still,  whether  they 
were  not  police  spies  themselves. 

There  were  no  vehicles  on  wheels  in  the 
streets,  nothing  but  sleighs.  I  had  brought  a 
big  Irish  frieze  ulster  with  me  which  had 
been  built  to  perfection  by  a  London  tailor  for 
such  a  climate,  and  with  this  to  cover  the 
body,  a  fur  cap  on  the  head  with  the  border 
turned  down  over  the  ears,  the  broad  collar 
of  the  coat  brought  up  to  guarantee  the  neck, 
which  was  moreover  protected  against  the 
biting  wind  by  a  large  silk  scarf,  a  couple  of 
rugs   wound   about   legs   and   feet,   under   the 
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apron,    I   was  absolutely  impregnable  to  cold 
during  my  long  drives  abroad. 

The  sleighs  plying  for  hire  were  built  to 
seat  a  couple,  side  by  side,  or  else  just  large 
enough  for  one  solitary  mortal  to  be  wedged 
into  them  behind  the  bearded  driver,  who, 
clad  in  fur  coat,  cap  and  gloves,  and  armed 
with  a  knout,  stood  erect  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, with  two  or  three  horses  in  hand. 
The  animal  in  the  shafts,  with  the  curved 
bow  -  like  piece  of  wood  and  tinkling  bell 
above  his  shoulders,  always  trotted,  whilst 
his  companion  or  companions  galloped  in 
traces  on  one  or  either  side  of  him,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Before  starting  I  would  have  the  Jehu  told 
to  go  where  other  people  went ;  anywhere  he 
liked  in  fact,  so  long  as  he  kept  clear  of  forts 
and  fortifications.  Off  he  would  tear,  up  and 
down  the  spacious  streets,  round  the  corners, 
ascending  and  descending  the  gentle  inclines, 
never  moderating  his  mad  course  for  anything 
all  over  the  stirring  city;  until,  at  the  proper 
moment,  he  dashed  into  Ribas  Strade,  the 
fashionable  thoroughfare,  where  he  at  last 
had  to  slacken  speed  to  avoid  difficulties  with 
the  police,  who  stood  regulating  the  traffic  at 
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almost  every  corner.  Here  one  had  a  vie\v 
of  Odessa  society. 

The  cattle  in  many  of  the  private  sleighs 
were  truly  magnificent  in  size  and  vigour,  and 
their  quivering  crimson  nostrils,  their  long 
tails  trailing  in  the  snow,  and  full  dishevelled 
manes  streaming  in  the  wind,  gave  them  a 
grand,  wild  appearance  that  reminded  one  of 
Mazeppa's  mount,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite 
admiration  ;  but  they  looked  heavy  and 
clumsy,  and  coarsely  bred.  Black  and  grey 
seemed  the  fashionable  colours ;  bays,  chest- 
nuts, and  roans  shone  by  their  absence.  All 
trotted  at  a  furious  pace,  and  were  stopped 
with  an  ease  quite  marvellous — a  word  or 
two  from  the  coachman,  a  slight  motion  of 
the  rein,  sufficed  to  moderate  or  arrest  their 
progress,  or  to  urge  them  to  supernatural 
efforts.  The  knout,  though  there  as  the 
emblem  of  authority,  was  never  brought  into 
use. 

The  drivers  looked  splendid  in  their  great 
fur  caps  and  long  coloured  kaftans,  lined  and 
trimmed  with  skins  of  animals  and  drawn  in 
at  the  waist  with  a  silken  cord.  When 
wearing  beards,  as  they  mostly  did,  well 
combed,  carefully  trimmed  in  a  long   rectan- 
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^viliU'  Nhupt",  t!»ry  wt-rt  Nupt-i  li  ,  iiiul  in  st)jne 
inNtuncfs  \vImi\  llu-  l>farils  rivallnl  m  wliite- 
neNN  thf  NMow  rovtrin^  tlif  j;rouii.l  ami 
houMt*  tops,  thfir  ownriH  prcsrnu  »!  nuitr  u 
putt'iui'c'hul   upprarance. 

Anu»n^".  llu  ilivrrsiouK  dI  tht-sr  altenioon 
HpiuN  111  llu  iiwi^oratiiif.  lUilimuial  air,  was 
that  dI  chasing  pretty  faces.  My  ilrivti  wt>uKI 
c»py  a  sprightly  ilaii^hter  (>l  llu-  iu»tth  alone 
in  a  sleigh  aheac!  ot  us.  Shaking-,  llu-  ribbons 
on  the  backs  ol  his  na^s,  he  wonUl  tear  away 
III  puisuil  vvilhonl  a  vvortl  h"on»  n»e.  'The 
itiill  tluul  ol  approaching  hoofs  on  the  haril 
snow  wouUl  cause  the  ipiarry  tt)  look  fonnct. 
often  (Usplayin^  a  clear  coniplexion  lit  up  by 
rosy  cheeks,  a  pair  of  sparkling  lijiht  blue 
eyes,  ami  a  profusii>n  of  bright  goUlen  hair, 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  being  enhanced  by 
the  sombre  fur  surrounding  it.  With  a  merry 
laugh  revealing  a  perfect  set  of  white  incisors 
she  would  swihly  turn  away  her  head,  ami 
say  a  few  wortls  to  her  coachman.  Ttien 
ensuetl  a  mail  race,  which  usually  ended  in 
one  sleigh  losing  the  other  m  the  twilight, 
aiul  III  my  returnitig  to  the  hotel  to  console 
myself  with  caviar  and  dinner. 

When    the   day   at    lei^gth    arrived    for   the 
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<!rp.ir1m<-  <•(  llic  p.'iclcft,  I  i'<-(riv((I  my  p.nin- 
|)(»1-1,  <l(ily  ViM'i,  I);  It  I'.  Iroiii  llir  polu  r  ollu  c, 
win  If  il  li.i'l  IxTii  lyiiir.  J.iiit  (•  my  .nriv.il,  .iikI 
HCCiiiiiii;  .1  ti(l:r1  I  w<iit  on  liD.ird,  .iiid  fniitid 
Ili.it  my  only  l<  llow -JJaHHCllK'i'  '"  '•><■  ^'looii 
w.'iJi  no  l(  ,:.  .1  p<  r:,oii;iiM-  lli.in  M.  (I<  Ni  IidoU, 
wlio  w;i:i  lln  II  III:. I 
Sccrcl.iry  ;il  1li< 
l\  ii/,i.iii  I  ',iiil»;i:/,y 
at  Contit.'iiit  iiioplc, 
II  II  d  r  r  ( i  in  (  I  ;i  I 
I|'_n.il  1(11,    wliom    lie 

BucceeclcdJ  UH  (Am 

li.i-.',  idor. 

'V\\C  clli«l  iilll)ir(  1 
of  con  vc  iii.'i  1  I  o  n 
cliirini;  tin  I  tip  w.i;; 
coiiiH.  Dipiotnatiiil 
and  (  aplain,  wlio 
lii'ld  a  (  onimi:.:.ion 
in  till  K'  II  !i!ii  a  n 
Navy,  a  1 1  1 1  o  1 1 1 '  1 1 
nuvif'.atiii)'.  a  mail  packet,  wire  hotli  inllm- 
MJUHlic  niiniiamatiKlH.  Tin  loniirr  had  ai  ipiircd 
HCV(  lal  inw  :.|ir(  imrii:,  diiriii|;  lir,  vimI  1o 
RuHHJa  ;  tin  l.iitcr  canir;!  hia  coilcctifjn  willi 
liim,     !,i'i  iin  d     in     a    liand'.omi'     (  ahinrt     in    tlic 
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saloon  ;  and  more  than  once  after  dinner, 
the  treasures  being  brought  from  their  nests, 
were  strewn  on  the  table,  and  a  pleasant 
evening  was  passed  in  their  inspection.  I 
remember  M.  de  Nelidoff  displayed  a  vast 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  seemed  as 
unerring  in  the  facility  with  which  he  was 
able  to  pick  out  spurious  imitations,  as  he  was 
unsparing  in  his  compliments  whenever  he 
came  upon  a  rare  specimen  of  undoubted 
purity.  The  captain,  who  knew  his  passenger, 
and  could  have  made  a  shrewd  guess  that  he 
was  conversing  with  a  man  who  would  go 
far  in  his  career,  forced  on  him  one  or  two 
pieces  of  value  that  were  wanting  in  the 
diplomatist's  own  collection— an  act  of  courtesy 
of  a  kind  that  is  not  uncommon  in  Russia 
and  Turkey,  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
powerful  and  their  subordinates,  and  one 
which  rarely  fails  to  meet  with  its  reward. 

M.  de  Nelidoff  in  those  days  was  a  tall, 
pale,  thoughtful  man,  with  an  elongated  head, 
piercing  grey  eyes,  a  full,  lightish- coloured 
beard — what  the  French  would  term  "  cendree  " 
— already  streaked  with  grey,  and  who,  to  all 
appearance,  was  of  a  gentle,  kindly  disposition. 
I  attempted  to  interview  him,  for  conscience 
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sake,  and  was  not  surprised  at  my  failure. 
He  would  converse  on  social  subjects  as  long 
as  I  pleased,  tell  me  all  about  Constantinople, 
and  the  names  of  the  best  hotels,  but  when- 
ever I  cautiously  approached  the  political 
question  he  became  as  silent  as  the  Sphinx, 
and  would  all  at  once  remember,  with  the 
almost  imperceptible  suspicion  of  a  smile, 
that  he  wanted  something  from  his  cabin,  and 
must  go  and  fetch  it. 

When  we  had  entered  the  Bosphorus,  and 
passed  the  emerald-green  swards  of  the  forts 
defending  the  passage,  the  scene  became 
fairy  like.  The  ground  rose  on  either  side  of 
the  narrow  serpentine  strait  in  an  irregular 
slope,  a  mass  of  foliage  and  verdant  patches, 
picked  out  with  snow-white  or  delicately- 
tinted  habitations,  ensconced  haphazard  in 
the  most  delightful  situations  imaginable. 
Stately  palaces,  charming  villas,  modest 
cottages,  little  hamlets,  were  strewn  hither 
and  thither  in  a  picturesque  confusion  that 
utterly  defies  description.  The  water-line 
was  broken  by  a  multitude  of  tiny  gulfs  and 
bays,  and  Lilliputian  capes  and  headlands,  and 
bordered  by  palaces  and  villages  edged  by 
quays. 
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It  was  early  morning.  The  sun  was  rising 
in  the  heavens,  and  shedding  his  warmth  on 
all.  Large  flights  of  dark  birds  skimmed  the 
sparkling  water,  gangs  of  fishermen  were 
hauling  in  their  nets ;  others,  crouching  down 
in  crow's  nests  perched  on  long  poles,  atten- 
tively watched  the  shoals  of  scaly  myriads 
of  the  deep,  ready  to  give  the  signal  to 
their  companions  ashore  to  bear  on  the  ropes 
and  encompass  them ;  smoking,  screeching 
steamboats,  with  closely  packed  cargoes  of 
humanity — merchants.  Government  function- 
aries, clerks,  shopkeepers,  country-folk,  ladies 
of  the  harem,  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
Jews — all  crowded  together  pell-mell,  were 
proceeding  citywards  ;  others  were  returning 
almost  empty  in  quest  of  further  freights ; 
caiques,  with  their  sturdy,  turbaned  oarsmen, 
darted  over  the  rippling  wavelets  on  either 
side  of  us. 

As  we  slowly  rounded  the  last  bend  in  the 
famous  strait  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  envy  and  ruthless  slaughter,  and  burst 
upon  the  Golden  Horn,  the  sight  was  the 
most  majestic  I  had  ever  witnessed,  and  the 
thought  that  flashed  through  my  brain,  as  it 
must    have    passed     through     the    minds    of 
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hundreds  of  others,  was  what  a  treasure, 
what  an  impregnable  stronghold,  that  position 
would  be  to  a  progressive  race  with  the  pluck 
and  power  to  seize  and  hold  it !  What  a 
supreme  maritime  empire  could  be  founded 
on  those  shores  !  What  spacious  docks  and 
arsenals  constructed  on  that  sheltered  creek  ! 
What  invincible  fortresses  erected  on  those 
heights  to  repel  every  foe  !  What  formidable 
fleets  launched  on  that  inland  sea  to  be  sent 
to  subjugate  the  world  ! 

To  the  left,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  Scutari, 
with  Chumlijah  towering  like  a  verdant 
pyramid  in  the  distance.  It  was  in  his 
palace,  at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  that  Moustapha 
Pasha  Fezil,  brother  to  the  Khedive  Ismail, 
and  father  of  that  most  accomplished  Egyptian 
Princess,  Nazleh  Hanem,  took  the  fatal  cup 
of  coffee  that  brought  his  career  to  such  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  termination. 

To  the  right  Dolma  Bagtche,  where  Abdul 
Aziz,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  ungovernable  passion, 
flung  his  lovely  favourite  slave  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  to  be  picked  up  a  mass 
of  mangled  flesh  and  broken  bones  ;  and  it 
was  there,  too,  that  he  awoke,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  to  find  that  he  no  longer  reigned. 
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On  the  summit  of  that  smiling  hill,  in  the 
background,  is  Yildiz  Kiosk,  where  Abdul 
Hamid,  with  his  host  of  picked  Albanians  at 
hand,  has  lived  and  ruled,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
where  he  still  defies  his  enemies. 

A  stone's  throw  from  Dolma  Bagtche,  at 
the  water's  edge,  stands  that  white  marble 
palace  where  Mourad,  the  alleged  madman, 
dethroned  after  a  few  days'  reign,  two  decades 
ago,  has  been  a  close  prisoner  ever  since  ; 
then,  Tophaneh  and  Galata,  crowned  by  the 
heights  of  Pera. 

Straight  ahead,  in  mid  stream,  the  so-called 
Leander's  Tower,  and  further  on  the  Seraglio 
Point,  with  the  old  palace  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  backed  by  a  forest  of  domes  and 
graceful,  slender,  white  minarets.  To  the 
right  of  these  the  Golden  Horn,  with  its 
two  bridges,  the  first  wittily  styled  by 
Mark  Twain  the  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  because 
of  the  swarm  of  cripples  and  blind  folk 
who  formerly  lined  each  side  of  it,  soliciting 
alms. 

On  reaching  shore,  the  fairylike  scene  that 
had  bewitched  me  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  vanished,  and  I  found  myself  in  one 
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of  the  most  hideous  spots  on  God's  earth ; 
in  a  sink  of  iniquity  and  all  uncleanliness. 

I  was  in  a  land  of  baksheesh  !  That  was 
the  first  word  of  Turkish  I  learnt,  and  it  was 
pronounced  by  an  official  at  the  Custom  House 
as  the  price  of  allow^ing  my  portmanteau  to 
pass  through  without  being  examined. 

Leaving  the  filthy  slum  called  Galata,  with 
its  cook-shops  and  drinking-halls,  its  piano- 
organs,  mangy  dogs,  and  noisy  heterogeneous 
population,  and  guided  by  that  veteran  Hebrew 
interpreter,  "Charley,"  I  climbed  the  hill, 
stumbling  over  the  uneven,  slippery  fiagstones, 
caked  with  thick,  sticky,  black  mud,  through 
the  steep,  tortuous  lanes  of  houses  to  Pera, 
and  secured  accommodation  at  the  Hotel  de 
Byzance,  where  M.  de  Nelidoff  had  advised 
me  to  put  up. 

Among  the  other  guests  at  table,  when  I  sat 
down  to  the  knife-and-fork  breakfast,  I  found 
on  my  left  that  talented  and  world-renowned 
journalist  and  author,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala,  looking  the  picture  of  prosperity 
and  bad  taste  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  capacious 
white  waistcoat  and  scarlet  tie.  He  was  then 
just  fresh  from  the  Pruth,  whence  he  had  been 
dilating  in  his  own  peculiar  and  entertaining 
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style  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph," 
on  the  concentration  of  the  Russian  forces  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

I  had  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour  at  Metz, 
in  1870,  in  the  company  of  Sala,  who  was  a 
very  old  friend  of  my  father,  and  was  pleased 
to  renew  our  acquaintance.  It  was  with 
sorrow  that  I  heard  of  his  painful,  lingering 
illness  and  death  at  Brighton,  two  years  ago, 
after  a  life  of  constant  hard  work  and  trouble 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  still  remember  how  he  confessed,  in  the 
first  article  he  penned  to  his  newspaper  from 
Constantinople,  that  he  had  described  the  city 
of  the  Sultans  some  twenty  years  before  in 
"  Household  Words  "  from  what  he  had  then 
read  of  it,  and  that,  after  a  personal  inspection 
and  writing  on  the  spot,  he  found  he  had  not 
a  single  line  to  alter  of  what  he  had  previously 
said. 

Dogs,  filth,  stenches,  open  drains,  crooked 
streets,  uneven  paving-stones,  the  noise  of 
Galata,  the  quietude  of  Stamboul,  the 
sedateness  of  Pera,  along  with  all  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  capital  of  the  Near 
East,  were  there,  just  as  he  had  depicted 
them    to    his    readers    a    couple    of    decades 
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previously,  without  ever  having  set  eyes  on 
the  place. 

Opposite  us,  correctly  attired  and  looking  the 
essence  of  respectability,  sat  Sala's  colleague, 
Sir  (then  simply  Mr.)  Campbell  Clarke,  who 
began  life,  I  believe,  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  jour- 
nalism as  musical  critic  on  the  famous  sheet 
that  has  brought  untold  wealth  to  the  coffers 
of  the  Levys. 

Sir  Campbell  had  the  good  fortune  to 
win  the  heart  and  hand  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  old  Mr.  Joseph  Moses  Levy, 
and  so  became  brother-in-law  to  Sir  Edward 
Lawson ;  and  Mr.  Felix  Whitehurst,  the 
brilliant  Paris  correspondent  of  Second  Em- 
pire renown,  happening  very  conveniently 
to  die  just  about  the  time  the  marriage 
was  solemnized,  the  happy  bridegroom  was 
able  to  pick  the  deceased  confrere's  post, 
considerably  enhanced  in  value,  out  of  the 
"  corbeille  de  manage."  That  post  he  has 
now  held  with  some  interruptions,  during 
which  he  has  been  engaged  on  more  important 
work,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
has  discharged  its  duties  with  an  ability 
familiar  to  all. 
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Beside  Sir  Campbell  sat  M.  Camille  Barrere, 
a  sleek,  slim,  dandified  young  man,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
member  of  the  Convention,  yclept  Barere 
de  Vieuzac,  who  spelt  his  name  without  the 
double  "r."  Camille  Barrere  is  the  eldest 
son  of  a  schoolmaster,  formerly  at  the  head  of 
a  private  academy  at  Chatou,  near  Paris.  He 
writes  and  speaks  our  language  fluently. 

During  the  stirring  days  of  the  Commune, 
he  was  secretary  to  the  famous  Delescluze 
who  died  on  the  barricades,  and  he  fled 
to  London  with  a  borrowed  passport  to 
escape  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet's  summary 
justice  when  the  Versailles  troops  entered 
the  French  capital.  Whilst  a  political  refugee 
on  these  shores,  he  contributed  some 
interesting  articles  anent  the  Commune  to 
the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  and  "Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  and  was  responsible  for  the 
English  translation  of  Rochefort's  "Lanterne." 

At  this  very  moment,  as  if  to  prove  the 
absolute  irony  of  fate,  he  holds  the  position 
of  French  Ambassador  at  Berne,  after  having 
filled  similar  posts  at  Cairo,  Stockholm,  Mu- 
nich, and  elsewhere  ;  and  only  the  other  day 
his  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  ^A7ith 
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the  vacancy  at  Rome,  which  in  the  French 
school  of  diplomacy,  as  in  our  own,  would  be 
a  decided  step  towards  higher  honours. 

I  remember  Sir  Edward  Malet  once  re- 
marking to  me  at  Cairo  when  a  spiteful  little 
French  sheet  had  twitted  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  Brussels:  "Ah!  but  then  they  don't 
know  that  Brussels  is  the  cradle  of  Ambas- 
sadors. You  generally  go  from  there  to  Rome, 
and    may    then    be    appointed    anywhere — to 

Saint  Petersburg,   Berlin,   Paris " 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  Edward  went 
straight  to  Berlin,  without  even  passing 
through   Rome. 

M.  Camille  Barrere's  brother  Albert,  is  the 
able  tutor  who  instructs  our  young  cadets  in 
French  at  Woolwich.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  books  and  the  translator  of  others,  but 
is,  perhaps,  best  known  as  the  compiler  of  a 
slang  dictionary  in  English  and  French,  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

CONSTANTINOPLE     ON     THE     EVE     OF    WAR. 

I  HAD  landed  in  Turkey  at  a  critical 
moment.  We  had  then  had  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  as  we  now  have  Armenian 
atrocities,  and  indignation  had  been  spurred 
to  its  height  in  England,  when  Canon  McCoU 
wrote  to  the  papers  describing  the  crows' 
nests  on  the  Danube,  which  fishermen  use 
to  watch  their  nets,  as  impaled  human 
creatures. 

A  short  time  before  my  arrival,  Abdul  Aziz, 
who  everyone  imagined  all-powerful,  had  been 
suddenly  aroused  one  night  from  slumber,  in 
his  luxuriant  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  to  be 
curtly  informed  by  a  few  conspirators  that 
he  was  deposed,  and  be  then  bundled  off  with 
his  harem  to  another  palace,  where,  it  was 
announced  a  few  days  later,  he  had  been 
found  in  a  hot  bath  with  the  two  main  arteries 
in  his  arms  gashed  open  with  scissors. 
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A  committee  of  doctors,  among  whom  were 
several  Europeans,  had  sat  over  the  corpse 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  deceased 
Sultan  had  committed  suicide,  a  theory  that 
Sir  Henry  Elliott,  who  was  our  Ambassador 
at  the  Sublime  Porte  at  the  time,  supported 
afterwards  in  a  magazine  article,  and  which 
no  one  pretended  to  believe  in,  but  the  doctors 
and  himself. 

Mourad  II.  had  succeeded  the  deposed  ruler, 
but  after  reigning  very  little  over  a  fortnight, 
a  report  spread  through  the  city  that  he  had 
been  literally  howling  drunk  on  champagne 
cut  with  brandy,  from  the  moment  of  his 
accession,  and  was  a  raving  lunatic,  utterly 
unable  to  understand  or  sign  a  document. 
.  Then,  Abdul  Hamid  II.  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  at  the  moment  of  my  appear- 
ance on  the  scene,  was  directing  affairs  from 
the  Kiosk  of  Yildiz,  as  at  present. 

War  with  Russia  had  not  actually  broken 
out,  but  it  did  not  require  any  very  keen  power 
of  discernment  to  perceive  that  it  was  inevit- 
able. The  utmost  activity  reigned  at  the  two 
arsenals,  and  in  all  the  Government  workshops 
and  factories ;  the  city  and  environs  were 
swarming    with    troops,    and     recruits    were 
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coming  from  the  country  in  shoals  ;  the  now 
obsolete  fleet  in  the  Golden  Horn  was 
being  made  ready  for  sea  in  feverish  haste  ; 
large  English  merchant  steamers,  loaded  with 
American  rifles,  Krupp  cannon,  and  all  kinds 
of  ammunition,  were  arriving  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  disgorging  their  deadly  freights 
alongside   the  quay  at  Tophaneh. 

The  names  of  Hobart  and  Valentine  Baker 
were  on  every  lip  in  English  circles,  although 
Turks  and  foreigners  were  not  so  much 
impressed  by  them  ;  the  hotels  were  crowded 
with  contractors,  newspaper  correspondents, 
and  adventurers ;  the  Minister  of  War  had 
just  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  in  his 
private  room  at  the  War  Office  by  a  Circassian, 
who  had  a  sister  in  the  Sultan's  harem,  and 
his  assassin  hanged  to  the  branch  of  a  tree 
at  Stamboul,  close  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  ; 
and  everyone  was  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

I  had  not  remained  long  in  the  Hotel  de 
Byzance,  which  was  much  too  expensive  for 
my  slender  purse,  but  had  removed  to  a 
boarding-house  close  to  Galata  Serail  Police- 
station  at  Pera,  where  I  was  able  to  make 
more  economical  arrangements. 
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This  place  was  kept  by  an  elderly  French 
lady,  considerably  above  sixty,  who,  I  re- 
member, was  always  covered  with  powder, 
daubed  with  paint,  wore  a  dark  wig,  a  good 

deal  of  lace  and  jet  on 
the  top  of  faded,  out- 
of-fashion  gowns,  and 
altogether  presented  a 
very  pronounced 
frowzy  appearance. 
She  had  been  actress 
and  "  dame  galante  " 
in  her  younger  days, 
and  having  found  her 
way  to  Constantinople 
with  some  theatrical 
company,  had  remained 
there.  As  beauty  wore 
off  and  years  wore  on, 
she  had  set  up  as  a 
lodging-house  keeper, 
in  company  with  a 
tall,  gaunt,  hook-nosed 
Armenian,  under 
Italian  protection,  who  had  a  small  interest 
in  the  undertaking. 

The  company  that  assembled   twice  a  day 
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at  the  table  d'hote  was  varied,  but  not  very- 
select,  although  entertaining  withal.  At 
times,  when  the  French  mail  steamer  arrived, 
as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  would  sit  down 
to  table.  At  others,  there  would  be  no  more 
than  the  five  or  six  lodgers  and  one  or  two 
boarders  from  outside. 

The  guests  were  chiefly  French.  Among 
the  regular  set  I  particularly  remember  a 
young  man  in  charge  of  a  Parisian  shirt  shop 
at  Pera,  a  Hebrew  traveller  in  wines,  named 
Marius,  a  couple  of  vivacious  dames  of  easy- 
going virtue,  and  a  French  adventurer  who 
called  himself  de  Saulcy,  and  had  fought  in 
the  War  of  Secession  in  America,  where  he 
had  known  my  uncle  Frank  Vizetelly,  who 
was  killed  with  Hicks-Pasha,  O'Donovan,  and 
the  others  near  el  Obeid,  in  the  Soudan.  I 
had  met  him  at  Garibaldi's  head-quarters,  at 
Autun,  in  1870,  and  afterwards  knocked  up 
against  him  in  command  of  a  company  of 
Franc-Tireurs,  forming  part  of  the  column 
under  the  orders  of  Col.  Lobbia,  despatched, 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  to  interrupt  the 
German  line  of  communications  in  the  Haute 
Marne. 

When  I  came  across  him  again  at  Madame^ 
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Poulailler's  table  d'hote,  he  was  fresh  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  been  following  the 
calling  of  builder  and  contractor.  He  wore 
a  tarboosh,  and  an  admirably  fitting  great- 
coat, cut  in  the  frock  style,  which  gave  him 
a  pronounced  military  bearing,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  desire  to  palm  himself  off  on 
the  Turks  as  a  military  engineer,  in  which 
branch  of  the  service  he  knew  them  to  be 
singularly  deficient ;  although  I  do  not  think 
he  succeeded. 

But  the  figure-head  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  another  French  adventurer,  who 
was  styled  the  Chevalier  de  Chatellerault. 
He  was  the  only  lodger  occupying  both  a 
bedroom  and  a  sitting-room  in  the  house, 
and  he  always  took  the  head  of  the  table 
at  meal-time. 

This  man  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty. 
He  wore  black  moustachios,  dyed  I  believe, 
which  were  brought  out  straight  in  points  at 
the  ends  with  cosmetic,  in  the  Napoleonic 
\A^ay.  He  had  formerly  travelled  all  over 
Europe  as  a  conjuror,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  performed  before  many  crowned  heads, 
including  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.  At  the 
time  I   made  his  acquaintance  conjuring  was 
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at  a  discount,  and  he  had  taken  up  jour- 
nalism as  a  "  pis  aller."  He  had  very  cleverly 
contrived  to  syndicate  a  number  of  French 
newspapers,  to  which  he  was  addressing 
political  correspondence  from  Constantinople. 

But  French  provincial  newspapers  pay  very 
badly,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  modest 
stipend  he  derived  from  this  source,  he  had 
placed  his  pen  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  and  in  this  way  was  able  to 
diffuse  General  Ignatieff's  views  all  over 
France,  and  make  the  French  mind  familiar 
with  the  Czar's  policy  in  the  Near  East.  He 
never  failed  to  call  at  the  Russian  Embassy 
in  Pera  at  least  once  a  day,  to  receive  in- 
structions and  collect  items  of  news,  and  was 
a  guest  at   all   the    Ambassador's  receptions. 

On  those  occasions  I  remember  the  Chevalier 
would  come  out  grand  at  the  table  d'hote, 
correctly  attired  in  evening  dress,  with  waist- 
coat cut  very  open,  to  allow  an  enormous 
display  of  shirt-front,  set  off  with  diamond 
studs,  white  tie,  and  five  or  six  decorations, 
including  the  Legion  of  Honour,  worn  round 
the  neck,  one  over  the  other,  like  dog-collars, 
besides  a  brochette  of  twice  as  many  more  in 
miniature  across  the  left  breast. 
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The  envious  whispered  he  was  not  entitled 
to  all  of  them,  but  his  conjuring  tricks  had 
no  doubt  won  him  some,  and  it  did  not 
matter  much  which  way  it  was — he  wore 
them  to  his  heart's  content,  and  no  one 
interfered   with    him. 

There  was  another  French  journalist  who 
occasionally  dropped  in  to  lunch  at  the  ex- 
pense of  someone  else,  best  known  among 
his  friends  by  the  nickname  of  "  Pot-a-Tabac," 
because  he  bore  such  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  tobacco  jars  sold  abroad,  which  take 
the  form  of  a  grotesquely  short,  stout  person 
with  no  neck. 

"  Pot-a-Tabac  "  was  a  Bohemian  of  the  lazy 
species,  who  are  all  talk;  but  he  hod  received 
a  good  education  and  talked  well.  His  jour- 
nalistic efforts  were  few  and  far  between. 
He  was  like  those  gentlemen  we  come  across 
occasionally,  who  are  ever  prating  of  some 
\A^onderful  conception  which  never  sees  the 
light  of  day.  Still,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
he  had  been  able  to  bring  sufficient  energy  to 
his  assistance,  to  grasp  the  opportunity  and 
put  an  idea  into  execution. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Mohammedans    never    use    printed    Korans ; 
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because,  in  doubt  as  to  the  ingredients  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  printing  ink, 
they  are  afraid  of  being  defiled  by  taking  into 
their  hands,  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book  that 
may  have  been  produced  with  ink  in  which 
pig's  fat,  instead  of  linseed  oil,  has  formed 
one  of  the  component  parts.  They  therefore 
confine  themselves  to  reading  written  repro- 
ductions of  the  Prophet's  work,  which  are 
naturally  very  expensive. 

"  Pot  -  a  -  Tabac,"  aware  of  this,  had  a 
manuscript  Koran  photographed,  and  from 
the  negatives,  procured  copies  which  he  placed 
in  handsome  bindings,  and  sold  to  a  vast 
number  of  Pashas  and  Beys  at  Constanti- 
nople and  elsewhere,  at  a  highly  remunerative 
price. 

In  those  days  he  ruled  the  roast,  and  as 
long  as  his  Korans  found  purchasers,  lived  in 
clover,  with  a  steam-launch  on  the  Bosphoruc 
and  a  well-appointed  flat  in  Pera.  But 
Nemesis  overtook  him  at  last.  Bad  times 
came.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  the  wealthy 
Pashas  and  Beys  that  it  was  not  exactly  the 
proper  thing  to  use  Korans  manufactured  by  a 
"  Christian  dog,"  and  the  sales  fell  off".  When 
I   made  the  acquaintance  of  "  Pot-a-Tabac " 
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he  was  living  on  his  souvenirs  and  friends ; 
and,  judging  from  outward  appearance,  did 
fairly  well. 

The  conversation  at  Madame  Poulailler's 
table  was  almost  exclusively  political,  which 
is  the  turn  I  have  noticed  it  generally  takes 
at  second-rate  French  tables  d'hote,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  heated  and  even  acri- 
monious controversy,  the  general  feeling  being 
violently  hostile  to  England,  and  appreciative 
of  the  might  of  Russia. 

As  I  was  in  a  minority,  being  the  only 
Enghshman  present,  and  joined  freely,  nay, 
even  recklessly  in  the  discussion,  I  generally 
had  a  very  bad  time,  being  rudely  shouted 
down  by  half  a  dozen  opponents,  who,  heated 
with  the  cheap,  strong,  clammy  wine  from 
Montpellier  and  Syria,  advanced  the  most 
inane  theories,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  distort 
facts  and  manufacture  history  for  the  occasion. 

On  quieter  days,  when  we  had  reached 
dessert,  the  Chevalier  would  sometimes  dis- 
play his  skill  with  the  cards,  or  treat  us  to  an 
example  of  his  wonderful  memory  by  reciting 
the  dates,  in  chronological  order,  of  all  the 
principal  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  world 
from  the  most  remote  period  of  history. 
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But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  was  on  the 
warpath.  I  had  landed  in  Turkey  with  half 
a  mind  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  and  say 
good-bye  to  Western  Europe,  certainly  imbued 
with  the  firm  intention  of  seeing  some  fighting, 
and  I  had  not  been  long  at  Madame  Poulailler's 
boarding-house  before  I  became  aware  that 
there  were  kindred  spirits  near  at  hand. 

Indeed,  a  goodly  sample  of  the  adventurous 
element  in  Europe,  who  had  smelt  powder 
before,  had  already  assembled  on  the  heights 
of  Pera,  and  were  eager  for  the  fray.  There 
were  Hungarians,  Poles,  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, Swiss,  Italians  ;  Carlists,  Communists, 
and  other  Revolutionists  of  various  denomina- 
tions. All  sought  occupation  and  excitement ; 
all  wished  to  enter  the  Ottoman  army  and 
proceed  to  the  front ;  but  owing  to  questions 
of  religion  and  language,  which  were  fatal 
obstacles,  very  little  encouragement  was  given 
them  by  the  Turks. 

The  meeting-place  of  the  crowd  was  at  a 
small  cafe  at  Pera,  almost  opposite  Galata 
Serail,  where  the  narghileh  and  coffee  were 
cheap  ;  and  there  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  our  spare  time,  of  which  there  was 
naturally  a  vast  amount  at  our   disposal,  dis- 
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cussing  the  outlook,  playing  an  endless  series 
of  games  at  dominoes  and  tric-trac,  and 
reading  the  local  papers,  which,  being  kept 
well  muzzled  by  the  Turkish  Press  Censor, 
were  forcibly  but  a  very  poor  specimen  of 
journalism,  in  so  far  as  news  went. 

I  had  been  some  months  at  Constantinople, 
doing  my  best  to 
edge  my  w^ay  into 
the  Ottoman 
service,  and  had 
even  made  a 
fruitless  effort  to 
persuade  Colonel 
Borthw^ick  — Tahir 
Bey,  —  a  brother 
of  Lord  Glenesk, 
to  take  me  with 
him  to  the 
Danube,  when 
one  morning,  at 
the  cafe,  some 
time  after  the  de- 
claration of  war, 
a    hoary  -  headed, 

florid-faced  Hungarian,  a  cunning  old  adven- 
turer   who    had     commenced    his    free-lance 


A  florid-faced  Hungarian. 
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experiences  during  the  troubles  between 
his  native  country  and  Austria  in  '48, 
addressed  the  company  in  language  similar 
to   the   following  : 

"  I  imagine  we  are  all  pretty  well  tired  of 
interviewing  Pashas  and  dancing  attendance 
on  the  Minister  of  War.  I  know  I  am.  It's 
no  good  counting  on  the  Turks  to  do  anything. 
We  had  much  better  act  for  ourselves.  Let 
us  form  a  corps  of  our  own,  elect  our  officers, 
and  then,  when  the  Government  see  we  are 
in  earnest,  we  shall  receive  our  equipment 
and  rations,  and  be  sent  to  the  front.  Indeed, 
I  have  been  told  as  much  in  a  very  high 
quarter." 

We  had  all  got  to  the  end  of  the  little 
money  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  in  most 
cases  it  had  been  extremely  little,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up — the  roulette  had  re- 
lieved us  of  any  superfluity  in  this  respect, — 
and  we  were  all  pretty  well  disheartened  ;  so 
the  Hungarian's  proposal,  which  would  have 
been  indignantly  scouted  at  the  commence- 
ment, was  now  welcomed  like  a  ray  of  light 
in  the  obscurity. 

When  it  became  a  question  of  naming  the 
corps,    someone    blurted    out  :    "  The    Polish 
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Legion,"  the  idea,  of  course,  being  the  ill- 
used  Pole,  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrel 
between  Turk  and  Russian,  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  oppressor,  and  the  suggestion 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  ;  although,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  there  were  only  a  couple 
of  Poles  amongst  us,  a  circumstance  that 
occasioned  some  merriment,  but  which  was 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant 
an  alteration  in  the  name. 

A  few  days  later  the  headquarters  of 
"The  Polish  Legion"  were  established  at  an 
empty  house  in  one  of  the  narrow,  crooked 
alleys  leading  from  Pera  to  Galata,  and  such 
of  my  associates  as  had  sufficient  cash,  or 
as  had  been  able  to  impose  on  some  simple- 
minded  tailor,  got  measured  for  uniforms  in 
the  style  of  the  Lancers,  and  caused  quite 
a  flutter  among  the  fair  sex  at  Pera,  by 
strutting  about  in  them  on  Friday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  when  the  population 
turns  out  "en  masse"  for  an  airing  in  the 
Grand  Rue. 

My  connection  with  "The  Polish  Legion" 
was  confined  to  signing  my  name  in  a  book 
at  headquarters,  and  went  no  further ;  but 
it    helped    me    to    make    the    acquaintance    of 
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two  pleasant  Frenchmen,  of  whom  I  saw 
much  in  later  years.  One  was  Ernest  Vau- 
quelin,  who  had  been  fighting  in  Servia,  and 
whom  I  met  afterwards  in  Thessaly  during 
the  insurrection  of  1878,  and  later  on  still,  in 
Egypt,  where  he  was  acting  as  Censor  of  the 
Press  at  the  time  of  the  Arabist  revolt,  in 
which  he  was  involved. 

He  gave  up  adventure  after  that,  and  settled 
down.  He  has  now  a  portly  figure  and  grey 
hair,  and  looks  like  a  French  notary.  For 
the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  enthroned  in 
one  of  the  editorial  chairs  at  the  stately 
mansion  of  "  Le  Petit  Journal,"  in  the  Rue 
de  Lafayette ;  and  any  one  who  met  him 
now,  would  be  simply  dumbfounded  to  hear 
that  he  was  once,  in  his  younger  days, 
camping  out  on  the  Othrys  mountains  in  the 
company  of  insurgents  and  brigands. 

The  other  was  Tiburce  Morisot,  the  son  of 
a  Prefect  of  the  Second  Empire,  who  I  was 
amazed  to  find  installed  as  right-hand  man 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  Egypt  at  the 
commencement  of  '82,  with  the  sonorous  title 
of  "  Chef  du  Cabinet.'  He  subsequently  held 
an  important  post  in  "  La  Campagnie  des 
Wagons-Lits,"  and  when  last  I  heard  of  him 
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was  managing  a  Casino  somewhere  in  the 
Pyrenees  or  South  of  France. 

Morisot  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  I  ever  came  across.  He  was 
always  faultlessly  attired,  even  when  his 
fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  and  had 
a  peculiar  knack  of  extricating  himself  from 
difficulties,  rebounding  to  his  feet  like  Antaeus 
of  antiquity,  each  time  he  touched  his  mother 
earth.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  West 
Africa,  and  spoke  English  like  a  native.  I 
remember,  when  in  Egypt,  he  was  at  one 
time  advocating  what  we  regarded  then,  as  the 
mad  scheme  of  forming  a  syndicate,  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  some 
State  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  whose  chief 
he  knew,  with  a  view  to  coming  to  an 
arrangement  with  him  to  search  for  gold 
and  diamonds ;  and  who,  for  all  I  know, 
may  have  been  one  of  the  former  kinglets 
in    Matabeleland  ! 

"  The  Polish  Legion  "  did  not  make  much 
progress  during  my  stay  at  Constantinople, 
and  I  was  becoming  thoroughly  disappointed 
and  wearied  at  my  inactivity,  when,  during 
one  of  my  peregrinations  through  the  city,  I 
happened  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
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Englishman  in  a  fez,  with  tawny-coloured 
hair  and  moustache,  a  freckled  skin,  and  light 
grey  eyes,  named  Ferryman.  This  young 
fellow  was  English  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Halim 
Pasha,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Khediviate  of 
Egypt,  had  not  the  descent  been  changed  by 
proclamation  of  the  Sultan,  at  the  urgent 
instance  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  who  sacrificed 
his  fleet  and  some  millions  sterling  to  effect 
his   purpose. 

Ferryman  was  a  man  of  very  good  educa- 
tion and  considerable  literary  ability,  but  a 
Bohemian  to  the  backbone.  He  had  been  at 
Constantinople  for  some  time,  and  knew  the 
city  by  heart.  It  was  he  who  introduced  me 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  bakal's  store,  to  the 
various  kinds  of  Greek  wines,  to  mastic  and 
mezze  :  who  took  me  to  the  best  beerhouses 
in  Pera ;  to  those  unclean-looking  eating  dens 
in  Galata,  where  you  can  procure  baked 
sheep's  heads  and  tripe  in  perfection  ;  to  the 
delightful  little  restaurants  at  Stamboul,  where 
you  may  enjoy  the  most  toothsome  Turkish 
dishes  in  the  shade  of  trailing  vines  ;  to  the 
Greek  wineshops  near  the  old  Byzantine 
walls,  where  you  can  sample  the  nectar  of 
the  ancients,  the  Samian  wine  of  which  Byron 
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sang,  and  eat  fried  fish  fresh  from  the  sea 
of  Marmora  ;  he  who  conducted  me  to  the 
archaeological  sights  of  the  capital,  who  filled 
my  head  with  Greek  history  and  Gibbon, 
and  instilled  into  my  mind  what  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians  really  were.  He 
followed  the  others  to  Egypt,  after  the  occu- 
pation, and  should  now  have  a  comfortable 
post  in  the  Educational  Department  at  Cairo, 
if,  as  I  hope,  he  has  not  yet  joined  the 
majority. 

It  \A/as  while  in  Ferryman's  company  that 
I  met  a  young  Scotchman  named  Cowan,  who 
had  been  travelling  for  some  English  firm 
in  the   Danubian    States. 

Like  me,  he  had  been  attracted  to  Con- 
stantinople by  rumours  of  war  ;  and,  like  me, 
he  wished  to  go  to  the  front  ;  but  God 
Almighty  had  not  blessed  him  with  the  right 
kind  of  bones  and  vital  organs,  and  the  poor 
fellow  succumbed  to  the  strain  on  his  consti- 
tution, some  months  later,  in  a  hospital  at 
Kars,  attended  with  brotherly  care  by  Dr. 
Rosenfeld,  a  German,  who,  later  on,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  accompanied  Hicks  Pasha  to  the 
Soudan,  where  he  was  slaughtered  with  the 
others. 
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Poor  Cowan  !  He  was  very  enthusiastic, 
very  brave,  very  keen  on  adventure  ;  but 
short  and  frail  in  build  ;  pig-headed,  childish, 
utterly  inexperienced  in  the  kind  of  life  he  so 
ardently  hankered  after,  and  recalcitrant  to 
advice. 

Cowan,  Ferryman,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  at  his  command,  and  myself,  were 
very  much  together  during  the  latter  part  of 
my  stay  at  Constantinople,  and  as  the  result 
of  a  deal  of  talk,  it  was  ultimately  arranged 
that  Cowan  should  throw  his  lot  in  with  mine, 
although  I  confess  that,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  I  was  not  particularly  anxious  for 
such  a  companion. 

There  was  a  clever  little  barrister  practising 
at  H.M.  Consular  Court  at  that  time,  named 
Knight,  who  drank  like  a  fish.  He  had  begun 
life  as  a  midshipman,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
Subsequently  he  had  qualified  for  the  Bar, 
in  order  to  act  as  Judge-Advocate  at  court- 
martials,  and  had  finally  retired  from  the 
navy  and  opened  a  lawyer's  office  in  Galata. 
He  was  a  remarkably  well-read  man,  and 
apart  from  his  talent  as  a  pleader,  was  a 
recognised  authority  on  everything  connected 
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with  Turkey  and  the  Turks.  He  eventually 
came  into  some  money  at  the  death  of  a 
relative,  returned  to  England,  and  was  knocked 
down  and  killed  by  a  hansom  cab  in  the 
streets  of  London  shortly  afterwards,  so  that 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune. 

"Old"  Knight,  as  we  called  him,  had  a 
righteous  hatred  of  the  Russians  as  a  nation, 
so  we  soon  became  friends,  and  having  con- 
fided to  him  our  troubles,  I  \A^ell  remember 
him  suggesting  that  if  we  really  wanted  to 
join  the  Turks,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
leave  "The  Polish  Legion"  and  the  war  in 
Europe  alone,  and  set  out  for  Asia,  where 
the  campaign  and  country  were  likely  to  be 
much  more  interesting,  and  where  there 
would  be  fewer  Europeans  to  compete  with. 

I  fell  in  with  this  idea  at  once,  and  promptly 
made  a  small  purse,  partly  by  the  sale  of 
such  of  my  personal  effects  as  would  be 
useless  on  an  expedition  of  this  nature,  and 
partly  by  encashing  the  price  of  some  letters 
I  had  been  contributing  to  the  "Yorkshire 
Post."  Cowan  also  got  together  what  cash 
he  could,  and  when  both  were  ready,  we 
booked  as  deck  passengers  on  board  the 
Austro- Hungarian  mail  boat  for  Trebizond. 
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Those  deck  passages  on  steamers  in  the 
waters  of  the  Near  East,  when  the  weather 
is  fine  and  travellers  not  too  numerous,  are 
very  delightful,  whatever  the  occupants  of  the 
saloon  may  think  ;  especially  when  you  are 
unknown  and  have  no  need  to  keep  up  those 
terrible  appearances,  which  often  deprive  one 
of  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment. 

You  purchase,  brand  new,  a  small  woollen 
or  flock  mattress,  pillow  and  quilt,  off  a  ship- 
chandler  at  the  port  where  you  embark,  for 
a  trifle,  and  sell  it  again  when  you  reach  your 
destination,  if  you  have  no  further  need  of  it. 
You  have  your  water-cooler  in  stone-coloured 
clay ;  your  knife,  tobacco,  pipe,  and  cigarettes  ; 
and  in  a  pair  of  saddlebags  a  change  of 
raiment.  The  vessel  stops  at  every  port  of 
any  importance  it  comes  to,  and  it  almost 
invariably  arrives  off"  one  or  two  a  day. 
During  the  few  hours  necessary  to  load  and 
discharge  cargo,  there  is  ample  time  to  take 
a  run  ashore,  enjoy  a  square  meal,  taste  the 
wine  and  mastic  of  the  locality,  stroll  through 
the  town,  see  the  sights,  and  purchase  pro- 
visions, among  which  a  sweet,  and  also  a 
water  melon  are  never  forgotten  when  in 
season,  as  they  are  throughout  the  summer. 
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At  sunset  the  vessel  sails  again.  You 
make  the  evening  meal,  followed  by  coffee 
and  a  smoke,  and  then  turn  in  with  a  sailcloth 
awning    stretched     above     you — a    thoughtful 

precaution  of 
the  owners, 
to  shelter 
their  human 
freight  at 
night,  which 
fj\  is  dispensed 
7/  with  again 
at  daybreak. 
A  "cafedji," 
generally 
a  Greek,  is 
always  es- 
tablished in 
a  small 
wooden  hut 
on  deck,  who 
sells  coffee,  tea,  raki,  and  wine,  and  you  can 
resort  to  him  and  have  a  chat  over  a  pipe, 
when  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
yourself. 

Whole  families  of  Christians  and  Jews 
travel    together    from    port    to    port    in    this 
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manner,  with  their  bedding  and  pots  and 
pans ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mohammedans, 
whilst  the  men  remain  with  the  other 
passengers,  their  womenkind  are  confined  by 
themselves  in  a  tent  apart,  which  they  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  until  they  reach  their 
destination.  Although  the  decks  are  some- 
times densely  crowded,  such  a  thing  as 
disorder  is  unknown  ;  far  from  that,  the 
travellers,  one  and  all,  seem  ever  anxious, 
by  various  little  acts  of  courtesy,  to  maintain 
a  feeling  of  friendly  sociability  throughout  the 
voyage. 

It  was  thus  we  made  the  trip  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebizond,  stopping  at  Ineboli, 
Sinope,  and  Samsoun  on  the  way.  In  this 
instance  the  main  deck  was  swarming  with 
people,  but  there  being  very  few  first  and 
second  class  passengers,  we  were  enabled  to 
find  comfortable  quarters  on  the  poop,  in 
close  proximity  to  a  harem  commodiously 
provided  for  in  one  large  marquee,  covering 
half  the  available  space. 

At  daybreak  we  came  in  sight  of  Trebizond, 
the  ancient  Greek  colony  where  Xenophon 
and  the  remains  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
descended    to    the    sea.     It    does   not   look   a 
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large  place  from  the  roadstead,  as  one  catches 
a  glimpse  of  its  white  habitations  along  the 
shore,  and  through  a  broad  cleft  in  the  rising 
ground,  but  a  closer  inspection  proved  that 
it  covered  a  very  broad  area.  To  the  left, 
gazing  from  the  offing,  were  the  dark,  savage- 
looking  rocks  and  cliffs  that  extend  to  Batoum; 
to  the  right,  a  lower  and  more  smiling 
seaboard. 

Rejecting  the  proffered  service  of  the  run- 
ners from  two  hotels,  which  I  found,  on  my 
return  journey,  were  exceedingly  comfortable 
places  of  abode,  we  took  our  seats  with  a 
number  of  Ottoman  subjects  in  one  of  the 
boats  swarming  round  the  steamer,  and  for 
a  couple  of  piastres  were  rowed  to  shore 
with  our  few  belongings.  Clambering  up  on 
to  the  wretched  wooden  jetty,  we  found  a 
street  on  an  incline  in  front  of  us,  and 
following  it,  reached  the  principal  public 
square,  where  we  left  our  traps  at  one  of 
the  native  coffee-houses,  and  there  secured 
sleeping  room  for  the  night,  on  a  carpeted 
estrade  able  to  accommodate  about  half  a 
dozen  customers. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

HOW     I     BECAME     A     BASHI-BAZOUK. 

IF  I  left  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Byzan- 
tium in  a  high  state  of  excitement  at 
the  war,  I  found  those  at  Trebizond  in 
a  condition  verging  on  panic,  but  there  the 
agitation  was  due  to  an  entirely  different 
cause. 

We  had  heard  at  Samsoun  that  small  troops 
of  Circassian  horsemen,  from  inland  villages 
in  proximity  to  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  had  been  proceeding  eastward  for 
some  time,  preying  on  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, through  whose  midst  they  passed.  At 
Trebizond  the  first  persons  to  board  the 
steamer  had  volunteered  the  startling  infor- 
mation that  the  town  w^as  overrun  by  these 
same  expatriated  people  of  the  Caucasus, 
who,  according  to  the  tale,  had  pillaged  the 
bazaar,  perpetrated  a  partial  massacre,  and 
thrown  the  entire  population  into  a  state  of 
unutterable  terror. 
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When,  on  landing,  we  were  able  to  reduce 
this  alarming  intelligence  to  the  limits  of 
veracity,  it  resulted  that  twelve  hundred 
Circassian  horsemen  had,  indeed,  collected 
in  the  place,  and,  pending  their  departure  for 
the  seat  of  war  in  Asia,  had  been  located  in 
the  khans. 

Some  disturbances  had  occurred  in  the 
bazaar,  followed  by  the  usual  panic  and  hasty 
hoisting  up  of  shutters  ;  but  these  had  been 
taken  down  again  at  the  instance  of  the 
authorities,  who,  in  response  to  the  earnest 
and  reiterated  appeals  of  the  community  at 
large,  had  promised  to  rid  the  town  of  the 
unwelcome  intruders  with  all  possible  speed. 
Ultimately  it  transpired  that  we  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  Trebizond  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  regiment  of  Circassian 
cavalry  was  in  course  of  formation  there,  and 
we  promptly  determined  to  join  it  if  we 
could. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  Circassian  chief- 
tains to  emigrate  with  their  followers  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Turkey,  as  the  traditional 
foe  encroaches  more  and  more  on  Ottoman 
territory,  at  each  successive  campaign.  On 
their   arrival   in  the    Sultan's  dominions   they 
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meet    with    a    warm    reception,    and    receive 
grants   of    land,    whereon    they   settle.     It    is 
thus    that    the    race    has   been    implanted    in 
various   parts   of  both   European   and  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

In  return  for  the  hospitality  shown  them, 
they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  and  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  whenever  their  services 
are  required,  whether  it  be  to  suppress 
rebellion,  as  in  Bulgaria,  or  to  engage  in 
legitimate  warfare ;  and  those  amongst  these 
emigrants  who,  at  the  period  I  am  writing  of, 
were  in  possession  of  allotments  in  the  inner 
country  abutting  on  the  Black  Sea,  had  simply 
repaired  to  Trebizond  to  discharge  a  part  of 
their  debt  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Each  chieftain  or  Bey  arrived  with  his 
troop  of  men,  from  ten  to  fifty  or  a  hundred 
strong,  who  brought  their  own  horses, 
saddles,  bridles,  and  side  arms,  the  Govern- 
ment completing  their  equipment  with  rifles, 
and  allowing  them  rations  and  pay  as  long 
as  they  remained  under  arms.  The  pay  was 
forthcoming  until  they  reached  the  front, 
when  it  was  deferred,  like  that  of  the  other 
soldiers ;  and  the  Circassians,  accordingly, 
often    paid    themselves,    when    they    got    the 
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opportunity,  by  plundering  the  Christian  in- 
habitants. But,  pay  or  no  pay,  they  would 
have,    no  doubt,  done  the  same. 

At  the  head  of  this  regiment  were  two 
majors  in  the  Turkish  regular  army,  named 
Hassan  and  Youssouf,  and  we  heard  that 
they  were  only  waiting  for  a  few  more  men 
to  reach  the  trysting  place,  to  proceed  to 
Erzeroum. 

Our  first  care,  when  we  had  talked  matters 
over  at  the  coffee-house,  was  to  call  on  our 
Consul,  Mr.  Alfred  Biliotti,  now  Sir  Alfred, 
who  recently  rendered  such  signal  service  in 
Crete  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  show  him 
our  passports ;  so  that,  in  view  of  future 
developments,  he  might  know  of  our  arrival, 
that  we  were  British  subjects,  and  proposed 
taking  service  with  the  Turks. 

Sir  Alfred  was  then  a  man  verging  on 
forty ;  dark  and  of  the  middle  height,  with  a 
full  black  beard  and  an  intelligent,  studious- 
looking  head.  He  is  a  native  of  Samos,  and, 
therefore,  Greek ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
aspersions  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  is  reported  to  have  lately  cast  on 
him,  I  know  as  a  positive  fact  that  he 
sympathises  intensely  with  the  Greek  cause. 
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When  I  met  him  at  Trebizond,  he  had  already 
been  many  years  in  the  English  Consular 
Service,  and  his  obliging  manners  to  the  few 
English  travellers  who  from  time  to  time 
found  their  way  to  Anatolia,  had  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  my  hearing,  among  our 
countrymen  at  Constantinople. 

He  received  us  very  kindly  at  his  charming 

abode  in  the 
upper  part  of 
the  town, 
where  he 
lived  the  life 
of  a  bachelor, 
confirmed  all 
the  informa- 
tion we  had 
been  able  to 
pick  up,  and 
when  he  had 
heard  what 
our  inten- 
tions were, 
pointed  out, 
ex  -  officio, 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  see  the  Vali, 
or  Governor,  and  lay  the  matter  before  him. 
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Acting  on  this  suggestion,  we  proceeded  to 
the  Konak,  and  there  found  the  Vali  in  the 
person  of  an  elderly  Pasha  in  sedate  stam- 
bouline  and  fez,  reclining  on  a  divan  in  a 
spacious  apartment,  giving  audience  to  a 
number  of  visitors  ;  and  with  secretaries  to 
right  and  left  of  him,  like  Julius  Caesar,  taking 
down  his  instructions  on  small  oblong  bits  of 
paper,  which  they  held  in  the  palms  of  their 
left  hands  as  they  wrote. 

Interrupting  his  business,  he  motioned  to 
us,  with  true  Osmanli  politeness,  to  seat  our- 
selves on  the  divan  beside  him,  and  when  we 
had  done  so,  saluted  us  in  the  usual  Turkish 
fashion  by  waving  his  right  hand  gracefully 
forward  and  bringing  it  back  rapidly,  first  to 
his  lips,  and  then  to  his  forehead,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  body. 

I,  who  had  been  dancing  attendance  on 
Pashas  for  months  at  Constantinople,  had 
already  become  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
Turkish  salaaming,  and  went  through  the 
performance  simultaneously  with  our  host. 
My  companion,  who  was  a  novice,  did  the 
best  he  could,  and  when  this  interchange  of 
courteous  greeting  was  at  an  end,  we  found 
attendants  waiting  before  us  with   coffee  and 
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cigarettes,  to  which  we  were  invited  to  help 
ourselves. 

The  interview  commenced,  as  interviews 
with  Turks  always  do,  by  a  lot  of  talk  on 
various  topics,  carefully  eschewing  the  one 
particular  subject  that  was  the  real  object  of 
our  visit,  for  we  should  have  been  wanting  in 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  good  breeding, 
as  understood  in  the  Near  East,  had  we 
opened  the  conversation  with  the  matter 
uppermost   in    our   minds. 

So  we  spoke  of  Constantinople  and  Trebi- 
zond,  mentioned  who  we  were  and  whence 
we  came,  and  in  answer  to  the  Pasha's 
inquiries,  told  him  how  feeling  went  in 
England  anent  the  war.  Having  thus  gradu- 
ally \A^orked  up  to  our  subject,  without 
displaying  any  undue  haste,  we  took  advantage 
of  the  first  pause,  which  always  signifies 
that  one  is  at  liberty  to  get  to  business,  to 
say,  as  if  we  had  only  just  remembered  it, 
that  the  motive  of  our  journey  was  to  place 
our  swords  at  the  disposal  of  the  Turkish 
military  authorities,  and  to  beg  his  Excellency 
to  allow  us  to  join  the  Circassian  regiment 
then  forming  in  the  town. 

This  request  caused  quite  a  flutter   in   the 
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audience    chamber.      We    wete    both    youn^. 
And   tlu"    ivlea    ot"    ovir   ha\ini;    tra\elUv\    all    the 
\va\'    Iroui     l-nj;lanil    to    tii^ht    tor    the     Tvirks, 
caused    v»s  to    be    iei;arded    somewhat    in    the 
lii^ht     of     heroes.       The     Pasha     sniiled     ap- 
proviiii;lv.      luade      a     eoniphnieniary     remark 
about   VIS   to  some   people   near  him.  an.d  then 
became    very    earnest     u\    his    inquiries    as    to 
whether  we  were  really  lin^^lishmen  ;    for  the 
conversatioti  had    been  i;oini;  011  throvii^bi    the 
Arnienian  in.terpreter.  m  the   lani;viai;e   of  the 
Ganl  on  our  side,  which  1  found  m  much  more 
common   use.  wb.en   it  was  necessary  to  resort 
to    a    Western    torii;ue.    than    our    own.       We 
assured    hini    that    there    cor.ld    be    no    doubt 
on   that  point,    and   b.e    tinally    expressed    the 
determination    to    send    us    with    one    of    his 
officers     to    our     Con.svil.    addin.^;    tb.at     if    that 
gentleman   would    artirm    we    were    w  b.a:    we 
represented  ourscKes  to  be.  the  iiiatter  could 
be  arranged  :    tor  m  those   days   tb.e   n.anie   of 
Englishman    was    respected    tb.roughout    the 
length   and    breadth   of  tb.e   OttoTiian.    EnnMre. 
from   tb.e    Sultan,   Abdr.l    Han.v.d.   wb.o   cou.rted 
our  Ambassador's  ao.\  -.ce  m.  prcferen.ce  to  an.y 
other,    to    the    niean.cst    of    his   sub;ects.    and 
with    those    magic    words — ••  Ben.     In.glesi.     1 
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am  an  Englishman,"  one  could  travel  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  without  fear 
of  molestation. 

We  accordingly  paid  a  second  visit  to  Sir 
Alfred,  this  time  in  company  with  one  of  the 
Pasha's  aides-de-camp,  and  our  courteous 
Consul  having  given  the  required  assurance 
repecting  our  nationality,  as  he  mentioned  was 
his  bounden  duty,  but  with  the  specific  reser- 
vation that  he  in  no  way  countenanced  our 
action,  we  returned  to  the  Konak,  where  the 
the  Governor,  after  hearing  his  officer's  report, 
introduced  us  to  the  two  commanders  of  the 
regiment,  who  happened  at  that  moment  to 
be  with  him. 

When,  after  the  exchange  of  civilities,  the 
question  of  horses  was  broached,  we  had  to 
confess  we  had  none,  and  wisely  took  the 
precaution  to  add  that  the  state  of  our  purses 
would  not  permit  us  to  purchase  any.  This 
caused  a  slight  hitch  ,  but  on  the  matter  being 
referred  to  the  Governor,  who  was  evidently 
much  struck  by  our  conduct,  he  consented  to 
supply  us  with  mounts,  and  it  was  then 
understood  that  we  would  be  taken  on  the 
effective  of  the  force. 

The   Circassians  were   quartered    in   khans 
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and  coffee-houses  all  over  the  town,  but  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment  were  at  a 
villa  standing  in  a  large  garden  just  outside 
Trebizond  on  the  eastern  highway,  which 
was  in  all  probability  the  one  along  which 
Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  marched 
to  the  sea  some  four-and-twenty  centuries 
ago,  after  their  extraordinary  retreat  from 
the  battle-field  of  Cunaxa.  It  was  there  that 
Cowan  and  myself  repaired  after  we  had 
concluded  our  business  at  the  Konak,  and 
taken  leave  of  the  good  old  Vali. 

Hassan  and  Youssouf  Bey  were  both  Cir- 
cassians. The  former,  a  tall,  well-built  man, 
with  a  dark  moustache,  was  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age ;  Youssouf,  a  grisly 
fellow,  had  all  his  beard,  and  was  evidently 
considerably  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty.  One 
and  the  other  were  attired  in  the  uniform  of 
Binbashi,  or  Major,  in  the  Ottoman  army ; 
but  their  companions,  the  Beys,  who  had 
brought  the  men,  wore  the  Circassian  dress, 
with  their  side  arms  richly  mounted  in  silver, 
beautifully  engraved  and  black  enamelled  in 
a  variety  of  patterns. 

They  all   gave    us   a   cordial  welcome,  and, 
indeed,  made    such   fuss  of  us  that  we  were 
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very  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  them, 
and  taking  elementary  lessons  in  Turkish, 
which  it  now  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
master. 

They  were  mostly  young  men  of  a  happy- 
go-lucky  frame  of  mind, 
and,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  of  gentleman- 
like bearing,  who  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  considered 
themselves  the  lords  of 
creation,  and  vastly  su- 
perior in  everything  to 
their  hosts  the  Turks, 
as  they  took  many 
opportunities  to  make 
me  understand.  For 
instance,  one  day  a  Bey 
led  me  aside,  and 
pointing    to    the    middle 

finger  of  his  left  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Inglesi ! 
Tcherkess  !  "  to  convey  the  idea  that  it 
represented  the  English  and  Circassians,  who 
were  equal. 

What  would   Canon    MacColl  have   said  to 
that  ? 
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Then  he  grasped  his  little  finger,  and 
vigorously  shaking  it,  uttered  the  words, 
"Turk!  Turk!"  His  meaning  was  obvious: 
the  difference  between  an  Englishman  or  a 
Circassian  and  a  Turk,  was  proportionately 
the  same  as  that  between  the  fifth  and 
middle    finger  of  one's  hand. 

They  were  Mohammedans  only  in  name ; 
for,  neglecting  the  principal  precepts  of  their 
religion,  they  drank  distilled  liquors  freely, 
chewed  and  smoked  opium,  which  they  pared 
from  small  black  cakes  produced  from  their 
pockets,  and  were  quite  oblivious  of  their 
duty  to  pray  and  perform  ablutions  at  the 
prescribed  hours  of  the  day. 

The  men  displayed  as  much  unconcern  for 
their  spiritual  welfare  as  their  masters.  Their 
main  object  in  life  was  booty,  from  a  horse 
down  to  the  most  trivial  object  ;  they  were 
not  particular  what  it  was.  They  began  an- 
nexing from  the  moment  they  set  out  from 
their  homesteads,  and  only  paused  when  they 
rode  back  into  their  yards  again. 

Lacking  the  elementary  culture  of  their 
chiefs,  born  with  a  thievish,  cruel,  wild 
nature,  and  absolutely  recalcitrant  to  dis- 
cipline,   they   proved    a    perfect    pest   to    the 
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townsfolk  of  Trebizond,  just  as  they  invariably 
reveal  themselves  to  the  inhabitants  in  whose 
neighbourhood  they  settle  or   through  whose 
country   they    pass ;    and    it    did    not    require 
much  perspicacity  to    form  a  shrewd  idea  of 
what   they  would   be   like,  if  let   loose  on  an 
indifferently  armed  population,  with  orders  to 
suppress  a  rising  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
The  Turks,   while   treating   them  on  terms 
of  equality,   because    they    profess   the    same 
faith,  look  down  on  them  on  account  of  their 
indifference  to  the  principles  of  that  faith,  and 
regard    them    with     suspicion     and    distrust. 
Many  a  good    Mohammedan   has   told   me  in 
confidence,    that     the    Tcherkess    believe    in 
neither   Allah   nor  the   Prophet ;    which   was, 
perhaps,  an  advantage  in  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  and  may  have  accounted  for  them 
never  having   shown   any  prejudice   to  us  on 
religious   grounds,    as    one    might    have    sup- 
posed   would    have    happened,    knowing    the 
proverbial  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems. 

But  I  am  bound  to  say  the  Turks  were 
equally  tolerant  in  that  respect,  and  regarded 
us  rather  with  compassion,  as  misguided 
people,  than  with  any  semblance  of  hatred. 
Not  once  was  an  insult  of  any  kind  levelled 
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at  me  throughout  the  whole  campaign. 
Circassian  and  Turk  alike,  seemed  to  have 
a  deeply-rooted  conviction  that  the  English 
infidel  was  all  right.  No  doubt  the  brilliant 
defence  of  Kars  by  General  Sir  Fenwick 
Williams,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  finally 
marched  out  of  the  fortress  at  the  head  of 
the  garrison,  with  arms  and  baggage,  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  were  still  fresh  on 
their  minds. 

I  remember  a  Circassian,  to  me  an  utter 
stranger,  quietly  asking  me  on  one  occasion, 
when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  riding 
back  to  Kars  together  after  an  engagement, 
whether  I  was  not  an  "  Inglesi  ghaour,"  and 
on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  expressing 
much  satisfaction,  there  being  a  vast  difference 
in  his  mind  between  an  English  and  a  "Moscof 
ghaour,"  as  the  Russians  are  termed. 

Apart  from  all  the  Circassians  have  to  their 
discredit,  and  it  is  a  big  item,  one  cannot  help 
admiring  their  bravery,  independence,  and 
intense  love  of  freedom.  At  home,  when  not 
engaged  in  cattle-lifting  or  horse-stealing,  or 
in  wandering  about  haphazard  in  search  of 
any  useful  object  they  can  lay  their  hands  on, 
they  are  industrious,   for  they  make  all  their 
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own  garments,  from  their  lamb's-skin  kalpach 
to  their  half-tanned  leather  shoes  and  leggings, 
as  well  as  their  saddles,  bridles,  and  side  arms, 
besides  cultivating  a  few  fields  and  breeding 
cattle  ;  and  their  women-kind,  who  are  not 
kept  so  much  shut  up  or  so  closely  veiled  as 
the  gentle  sex  among  the  Turks,  weave  the 
homespun  out  of  which  the  kaftan  is  made, 
and  the  linen  for  the  household. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  our  arrival 
at  Trebizond  that  we  set  out  for  the  front ; 
and  I  think  the  move  was  made  earlier  than 
had  been  intended,  owing  to  the  pressing 
entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  relieved 
of  their  mischievous  visitors. 

In  the  interval  I  had  disposed  of  the  bedding 
I  had  used  on  board  the  steamer,  in  the 
Bazaar,  had  had  my  head  shaved,  and  in 
company  with  some  of  my  companions,  who 
undertook  the  bargaining,  had  purchased  a 
Circassian  costume  :  a  beautiful  kalpach,  some- 
thing like  our  Hussar's  busby,  in  astrakan ; 
which,  after  all,  is  only  lamb's-skin  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  -  nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand,  and  not  the  coat  of  the  unborn 
quadruped,  as  it  should  be,  the  ewe  being 
subjected  to  the    Caesarean    operation  to  pro- 
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cure  it.  A  Sussex  farmer  engaged  in  rearing 
Southdown  mutton  might  think  this  rather  a 
costly  sacrifice,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  sheep  are 
cheap  in  those  parts,  fetching  Httle  more  than 
4s.  apiece. 

Then  there  was  the  kaftan  in  pure  home- 
spun wool,  with  breeches  to  match,  tapering 
at  the  ends,  which  were  tucked  into  my  boots  ; 
a  broad -bladed  knife  with  a  double  edge, 
something  like  a  diminutive  copy  of  the  old 
Roman  sword  without  the  cross-piece,  which 
is  slung  on  the  belt  in  front  of  one,  and  may 
be  used  for  despatching  an  enemy,  slaughtering 
a  lamb,  or  chopping  wood,  besides  coming 
handy  in  many  other  ways. 

I  had  also  acquired  a  sabre  with  a  yataghan 
handle  in  silver-work  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
a  blade  with  a  Hungarian  inscription,  seeming 
to  indicate  that  it  had  originally  been  the 
property  of  a  Magyar.  It  was  a  light  weapon, 
but  fashioned  out  of  beautifully  tempered  steel 
that  could  be  bent  almost  double,  and  would 
spring  back  again  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 
This  arm  is  worn  slung  across  the  right 
shoulder,  which  I  found  a  much  more  con- 
venient way  of  carrying  a  sword  than  to 
have  it  dragging  at  one's  hip. 
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Cowan  was  contented  to  remain  in  his  tweed 
suit,  supplemented  by  a  fez  with  a  military 
tassel,  remarking  that  he  would  get  an  outfit 
at  Erzeroum. 

I  fully  expected  there  would  have  been  some 
display  on  quitting  the  town  ;  that  we  should 
have  formed  up  on  the  pubHc  square,  for 
example,  and  marched  out  in  military  order, 
but  there  was  no  attempt  at  anything 
of  the  kind.  Cowan  and  myself  had  been 
warned  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  that 
we  were  all  about  to  leave,  and  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  some  provisions 
with  us,  as  nothing  would  be  procurable 
on  the  way  during  the  first  stage,  which 
was  a  long  and  tedious  one.  We  had 
accordingly  filled  up  our  saddlesbags  with 
bread,  cheese,  some  tins  of  preserved  meat, 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  mastic,  and  patiently 
awaited  developments. 

Just  before  sunset  we  were  conducted  by 
one  of  the  Beys  to  the  stables  and  shown  two 
small  rough-coated  ponies,  already  saddled 
and  bridled,  which  were  the  mounts  we  had 
been  promised  by  the  Pasha.  There  did  not 
seem  much  choice  between  them — the  pair 
would  have  hardly  fetched  five  Turkish   liras 
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in  the  Bazaar ;  but  I  picked  out  the  stronger- 
looking  one,  for  I  was  the  heavier  of  the 
two,  and  assisting  my  companion,  who  had 
never  been  on  a  horse  before,  to  mount  the 
other,  briefly  explained  to  him  how  to 
grasp  the  rein  and  guide  the  animal  to 
right  and  left,  promising  to  complete  his 
education  in  the  art  of  equitation,  on  the 
journey. 

When  I  got  across  my  pony  I  confess  I 
felt  somewhat  awkward.  I  was  astride  a 
sort  of  high,  short,  wooden  cage,  resting  on 
the  middle  of  the  animal's  ribs,  which  were 
protected  by  a  sack  folded  in  two,  there  being 
a  space  of  perhaps  six  inches  between  the 
fork  and  the  nag's  backbone.  This  cage  was 
loosely  fastened — they  never  strap  tight  in  the 
East  —  by  one  thin  leather  girth  about  a 
couple  of  inches  broad,  and  tapering  to  the 
end,  which  was  passed  through  a  small  iron 
triangle,  and  there  tied  in  a  single  bow.  The 
seat  was  a  leather  cushion  stuffed  with 
wool  and  secured  by  a  second  girth.  The 
height  of  the  saddle  compensated  for  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  steed,  and  gave  one 
a  commanding  position  for  sabring  that  was 
very  appreciable. 
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When  I  became  accustomed  to  this  novelty 
in  saddlery,  as  I  soon  did,  I  found  it  fairly 
comfortable,  and  one  of  its  undoubted  ad- 
vantages was  that  it  spared  the  horse  that 
plague  to  a  cavalry  soldier,  as  well  as  to  his 
mount — a  sore  back  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  got  reconciled  to  loose  girths  and 
short  stirrup  leathers,  and  yet  the  Circassians 
are  quite  at  home  with  them.  I  have  frequently 
seen  men  go  at  a  break-neck  gallop  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  with  their  saddles 
swaying  to  right  and  left  with  their  bodies, 
and  with  a  fair  quarter  of  an  inch  between 
the  girth  and  the  horse's  belly,  without  ever 
falling,  when  the  loss  of  equilibrium  would 
have  simply  meant  death  ;  but  then  the 
Circassian  is  born  on  horseback,  as  it 
were ;  and,  besides,  he  holds  on  with  his 
heels. 

Bridle  and  rein  were  fashioned  out  of  very 
narrow  strips  of  leather,  the  former  riveted 
with  copper  instead  of  being  sewn.  I  noticed 
afterwards  that  with  the  chiefs,  and  even  with 
some  of  the  men,  these  rivets  were  of  silver, 
a  metal  lavishly  used  in  all  Circassian  accoutre- 
ments of  the  better  class.  The  bit  had  the 
ordinary  ring,  common  in  the  East,  encircling 
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the  animal's  lower  jaw,  which  gave  supreme 
control  over  him  ;  for  Orientals  are  accustomed 
to  stop  their  horses  dead  short,  even  when 
going  full  speed. 

We  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  spurs,  but 
we  were  all  armed  with  the  knout,  not  so 
much  for  use  as  intimidation.  The  nags 
knew  it  was  there,  and  I  well  remember  the 
one  I  bestrode  invariably  had  his  right  eye 
carefully  observing  what  was  passing  in  the 
rear,  and  never  failed  to  accelerate  his  slovenly 
rakvan  when  he  noticed  me  raise  my  knout 
hand. 

I  was  now  a  Bashi-Bazouk,  or  a  free  lance, 
or  in  other  terms,  I  belonged  to  a  regiment 
of  irregular  Turkish  troops,  which  is  all  those 
words,  so  ominous  to  English  ears  and  asso- 
ciated in  recent  times  with  such  blood-curdling 
tales  of  massacre  and  ruthless  rapine,  really 
mean. 

A  Bashi-Bazouk  may  be  a  Circassian,  Kurd, 
Zeibek,  Arab,  Albanian,  Karapabak,  Turk— 
anything,  in  fact,  in  race  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
his  calling  is  concerned,  he  is  simply  an 
irregular  Ottoman  soldier,  summoned  to  arms 
in  war  time  to  assist  in  resisting  the  enemy, 
or  for  some   special   duty  in   times  of  peace, 
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when  there  are  not  sufficient  regulars  at  hand, 
or  when  the  local  authorities  do  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  employ  them  on  that  specific 
errand. 

As    soon    as    we   were   on   the   road   we 
found    the    Circassians    streaming   past   us, 

singly  and  in  groups 
of  four  or  five.  There 
had  been  no  sound  of 
bugles,  no  muster. 
The  word  had  simply 
been  passed  round  in 
the  khans  and  cafes  for 
the  men  to  leave  at 
sunset,  and  they  had 
set  out  on  the  journey 
as  they  chose,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of 
standard-bearers, 
carrying  one  a  green 
and  the  other  a  crimson 
banner. 

These    banners    had 
been  taken  from  some 
mosque    enjoying    Cir- 
cassian   patronage,     where     they    had     been 
deposited   at  the   end   of  the   previous  expe- 
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dition,  and  had  now  been  fervently  blessed 
by  the  Imam  before  being  removed  to  figure 
again  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  might  of  the  Crescent  in  the 
forthcoming  struggle. 

Mounted  on  our  sorry  nags,  our  saddlebags 
stuffed  with  our  kit,  and  provisions  for  the 
journey,  on  either  side  of  us,  we  joined  the 
long,  straggling  column,  and  set  out  on  our 
way. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  night  closed 
in,  and  it  became  pitch  dark.  We  jogged 
along  in  the  obscurity  at  a  shuffling  rakvan 
through  a  wild,  savage  gorge  that  twisted  and 
turned  to  right  and  left,  and  seemed  inter- 
minable, the  ponies  stumbling  with  hesitating 
gait  against  the  boulders  at  every  few  strides. 
I  gave  mine  ample  rein,  and  allowed  him  to 
pick  his  way — and  find  it,  for  that  matter — as 
he  chose,  for  I  could  not  see  my  hand  before 
me,  and  was  powerless  to  direct  him.  My 
companion  was  rather  nervous  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  no  wonder ;  but  we  managed 
to  keep  company  with  some  of  the  men, 
which  assisted  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
when  we  finally  reached  Hamsi  Keui  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  dismounted,  he  was 
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at  his  ease,  and  quite  elated  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  small  perils  we  had  gone  through. 

We  fastened  the  ponies  to  rings  in  the  wall, 
and  leaving  them  to  munch  some  broken  straw, 
passed  through  a  crowd  of  our  companions 
towards  a  dim  light  coming,  as  we  had  fore- 
seen, from  the  small  coffee-house  and  general 
shop  of  the  locality,  which  we  found  swarming 
with  our  men.  Here  we  were  able  to  secure 
raki  and  coffee,  and  lighting  our  short  chi- 
booques,  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
we  could  on  the  beaten  earth  floor,  to  await 
dawn. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

A      RIDE      TO      ERZEROUM. 

THE  first  pale  streaks  of  daylight  brought 
us  out  into  the  road,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Hassan  and  Youssouf  Bey 
arrived  from  Trebizond  along  with  several 
of  the  other  chiefs.  Being  much  better 
mounted  than  ourselves,  they  had  been  able 
to  get  some  rest  and  overtake  us  at  the  first 
halt. 

When  the  horses  had  eaten  their  corn,  the 
march  was  contmued  in  the  same  straggling 
order  as  before,  along  a  broad,  serpentiform, 
military  highway,  built  by  that  friend  of 
Royalty  and  generous  benefactor  of  the  poor, 
the  late  Baron  Hirsch,  which  ascended  the 
side  of  the  Zighana  mountain. 

The    sun    was    now    rising,    and    the   scene 
that.it  revealed  was  grandiose  in  the  extreme. 

To   the  left  a   rugged,   jagged   natural   wall 
in  parts  overspread  with   verdant  vegetation, 
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bathed  in  abundant  dew.  Water  came  oozing 
from  the  rough  surface,  dripping  from  the 
narrow  ledges,  bursting  in  streamlets  from 
the  myriads  of  crevices  with  which  the  barrier 
was  seamed. 

To  our  right  a  frightful  precipice.  At  the 
bottom  a  roaring,  foaming  torrent,  dashing 
frantically  over  great  boulders,  madly  cascad- 
ing down  huge  masses  of  rock,  through  a 
wild,  virgin-like  ravine.  Beyond,  miles  of 
broken,  craggy  cliff,  with  trees  and  bushes 
growing  half-way  to  the  top,  and  on  a  shelf, 
ensconced  amidst  enormous  lumps  of  pro- 
jecting stone,  defying  Circassian  and  Kurd, 
the  white,  loop  -  holed  walls  of  a  monastery, 
where  lazy,  dirty  monks  spun  out  their 
existence  in  absolute  peace  and  quietude,  far 
from  the  trouble  and  worry  of  the  crowd. 

Above,  at  a  tremendous  altitude,  we  occa- 
sionally caught  glimpses  of  the  diminutive 
figures  of  solitary  shepherds  watching  us 
from   the   edge   of  the   tableland. 

I  had  never  beheld  such  a  glorious  sight 
in  my  life. 

It  was  early  summer,  and  as  the  day 
advanced  it  became  intensely  hot.  The 
piercing  sun  peeled  our  noses,  scorched  our 
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lips  ;  the  air  teemed  with  Hfc.  Small  insects 
invaded  our  eyes,  nostrils,  ears.  Bumble 
bees  dashed  buzzing  madly  past  us.  Butter- 
flies sauntered  lazily  on  the  wing  from  flower 
to  flower,  which  grew  in  profuse  prodigality 
wherever  Nature,  in  her  reckless  frolic,  had 
placed  a  lump  of  earth. 

We  had  soon  dismounted  to  spare  our 
steeds,  allowing  them  to  browse  at  the  road- 
side as  they  proceeded  leisurely  on  their  way, 
but  occasionally  recalling  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty  with  a  touch  of  the  knout,  when  they 
seemed  to  linger  too  long  over  some  parti- 
cularly tasty  bit  of  green. 

As  we  continued  to  ascend,  the  dripping 
rock  with  its  verdant  vegetation  disappeared, 
to  give  place  to  rich  stretches  of  meadow — 
the  land  of  no  one.  There  we  would  at  times 
lay  down  in  the  tall  grass  and  doze,  but  with 
one  eye  always  on  the  nags,  which  we  let 
feed  for  a  while  at  ease. 

'In  this  way  it  took  us  nearly  the  whole  day 
to  climb  the  mountain.  At  the  top  we  skirted 
a  forest  of  pines.  On  the  right  were  some 
buildings,  low,  spacious  sheds  built  of  rubble, 
with  apertures  for  windows,  devoid  of  window 
frames,  and  doorways  without  doors.     These 
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I  discovered  were  refuges  for  caravans,  and 
for  travellers  and  their  animals  in  bleak  winter 
weather,  and  were  honoured  by  the  name  of 
Zighana  Khan. 

Some  Armenian  or  Greek  had  had  the  daring 
audacity  to  establish  a  general  shop  hard  by, 
but  now  the  shutters  were  up  and  the  door 
barred  and  padlocked.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  regiments  upon  regi- 
ments of  troops,  mounted  and  on  foot,  regulars 
and  irregulars,  that  had  been  passing  that  way 
for  months  and  months  previous,  and,  unable 
to  withstand  them,  had  at  last  closed  his  store, 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  cautiously  with- 
drawn to  the  town. 

The  road  now  bent  to  the  right,  to  swerve 
round  in  the  opposite  direction  a  little  further 
on,  and  we  began  to  descend. 

On  our  left,  towering  high  above  us,  was  the 
rugged  mountain-side,  in  which  the  road  had 
been  cleft. 

To  the  right  the  precipice  and  ravine,  but 
deeper,  and  more  wild  and  savage  than 
before  ;  and  the  torrent  had  disappeared. 
In  the  background  a  multitude  of  peaks, 
quite  close,  standing  out  sharp  one  against 
the    other,    like    stage    scenery  ;     and    above, 
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huge  vultures  floating  gently  round  and  round, 
on  the  look-out  for  a  meal  below — for  some 
poor  caravan  pony  or  mule,  fallen  through 
fatigue  beneath  its  burden  and  pitched  over 
the  precipice  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  somewhere  about  here,  that  Xeno- 
phon  and  his  followers  had  the  gratification 
of  catching  sight  of  the  sea,  after  their  event- 
ful march. 

We  had  all  mounted  as  we  approached 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  and  now  the 
straggling  column,  which  had  been  miles  and 
miles  in  length  all  day,  began  to  draw  together, 
instinctively,  as  if  for  protection. 

There  had  been  no  word  of  command,  not 
a  syllable  had  been  uttered  by  the  chiefs,  but 
all  at  once,  as  the  last  vestige  of  daylight 
vanished,  I  found  we  were  riding  in  close 
order,  four  deep,  almost  without  knowing 
how  we  had  got  into  that  position.  Then,  all 
at  once,  the  strange,  stirring  notes  of  a  wild 
Circassian  war-song  rent  the  air,  were  taken 
up  by  all,  and  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
clank  of  steel  and  the  shuffle  of  hoofs,  as  the 
twelve  hundred  horses  pricking  their  ears, 
ambled  gaily  down  the  incline,  amidst  a  dense 
cloud    of  dust,    which    rose    from    the   broad 
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military  highway  and  enveloped  us  in  a 
cloud. 

It  must  have  been  very  late  when  we  at 
length  forded  a  shallow  stream,  evidently  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which  the  Turks 
call  Kara  Sou  or  Black  Water,  and  reached 
the  posting -station  at  Ardosa  —  a  wretched 
cluster  of  rough  stone  buildings  with  ample 
stabling,  shut  in  by  cliffs  of  what  appeared  to 
be  sandstone— where  caravans  and  travellers 
halt  for  the  night. 

We  had  taken  just  about  twenty -eight 
hours  to  perform   the   distance. 

I  cannot  form  a  correct  estimate  of  how 
many  miles  it  really  is,  for  in  those  parts  we 
count  by  hours.  I  see  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
in  Murray's  last  guide-book,  puts  it  down  at 
sixty,  and  I  suppose  that  is  right.  I  re- 
member it  is  exactly  the  distance  I  calculated 
it  to  be  at  the  time.  But,  anyhow,  it  would 
be  a  long,  hard  ride  at  best,  winter  or 
summer.  I  know  I  had  not  been  across  the 
back  of  a  horse  for  some  time,  and,  what 
with  the  strange  saddle  and  the  heat,  I  was 
dead  beat  when  I  reached  Ardosa. 

I  was  too  tired  to  think  of  supper,  so  I 
thrust  my  pony  into  one  of  the  khans  along 
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with  the  others,  gave  him  his  feed,  eight 
double  handsful  of  barley,  which  is  the  way 
the  ration  is  measured  out  there,  and  saw 
him  eat  it ;  then,  leaving  him  with  broken 
straw  for  the  night,  I  joined  Cowan  in  the 
room  above,  and  found  rest  on  the  bare 
boards,  with  my  dear  old  saddle-bags  for 
pillows. 

We  were  up  and  about  at  daybreak.  I 
groomed  my  nag  in  the  river,  washing  him 
all  over  with  soap  and  water,  as  I  saw  the 
Circassians  doing,  to  get  the  dust  out  of  his 
coat,  stood  by  him  whilst  he  ate  his  corn  to 
make  sure  he  had  it,  and  after  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  Hassan  Bey,  and  making 
a  frugal  meal,  set  out  again. 

The  march  was  continued  in  the  same 
irregular  order  as  before,  each  one  starting 
when  he  pleased,  and  getting  along  as  best 
he  could. 

The  road  passed  for  some  time  through  a 
wilderness,  where  there  was  neither  tree, 
nor  shrub,  nor  blade  of  grass  visible  any- 
where ;  nothing  but  sand,  pebbles,  and  that 
peculiar  arid,  calcified  waste  one  meets  with 
in  a  desert. 

But  about  mid-day  the  surroundings  became 
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more  smiling  ;  green  fields,  hedges,  huge 
mulberry  trees,  loaded  with  tempting  white 
fruit ;  oxen,  cows,  sheep  appeared,  the  live 
stock  being  speedily  eclipsed  when  the  inhabi- 
tants caught  sight  of  the  garb  of  their  visitors  ; 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  we  were  at  Gumush 
Khaneh,  the  silver  village,  or  small  town, 
which  stands  on  either  side  of  a  broad  gully 
descending  to  the  road  from  the  mountains 
to  the  south. 

At  the  end  of  this  gully  are  the  silver 
mines  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  and  in 
former  days  were  worked  by  the  Genoese, 
the  remains  of  whose  fortified  trading  stations 
are  met  with  at  intervals,  all  along  the  roads 
to  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  but  were  aban- 
doned centuries  ago  ;  and  the  efforts  made 
in  recent  years  to  obtain  a  concession  from 
the  Turkish  Government  to  resume  operations 
have,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  proved 
fruitless. 

At  Gumush  Khaneh  there  was  to  be  a  long 
halt,  and  every  one  went  in  search  of  quarters. 
The  chiefs  made  themselves  at  home  at  a 
large  farm-house  in  the  valley  belonging  to 
a   rich   Armenian,  and   as   this    seemed  fairly 
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full  of  them,  Cowan  and  myself  rode  on  in 
quest  of  lodgings  elsewhere,  leaving  the 
village  and  its  mines  in  the  distance  on  the 
right. 

After  doing  a  couple  of  miles  we  came  to 
a  double  row  of  shops,  most  of  them  closed 
and  solidly  padlocked ;  but  by  promises  of 
baksheesh— that  master-key  which  turns  all 
locks  in  Turkey  and  Egypt — we  succeeded  in 
getting  an  empty  one  opened,  and  there 
found  shelter  for  ourselves,  whilst  accom- 
modation was  secured  for  the  ponies  in  a 
stable  opposite.  The  men  dispersed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  going  as  far  as  the 
village,  and  the  remainder  billeting  them- 
selves on  the  inhabitants  in  the  plain,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not. 

We  remained  round  Gumush  Khaneh  all 
that  afternoon,  and  the  following  day,  which 
was  Friday,  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath  ;  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  horses  after 
the  previous  fatiguing  march  ;  and  found  the 
locality  delightful.  We  were  at  the  end  of 
a  broad  valley  extending  as  far  as  Baibourt, 
a  perfect  Land  of  Promise,  rich  in  crops  and 
stocks,  and  strewn  with  picturesque  villages 
shaded  by  clusters  of  great  trees  with  abun- 
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dant  foliage.  The  population  was  a  mixed  one 
of  Turks  and  Armenians.  The  latter  were 
now,  and,  henceforth,  would  be  almost 
the  only  Christian  inhabitants — for  we  had 
left  the  Greeks  at  Trebizond  —  and  they 
were  apparently  in  vast  majority  over  their 
Mohammedan   neighbours. 

We  passed  Friday  with  the  chiefs  at  the 
farm-house  of  the  Armenian,  where  the  white 
mulberry  tree  flourished  in  the  surrounding 
grounds,  and  made  a  grand  feast  off  its 
delicious  fruit.  In  the  afternoon,  squatting 
Oriental  fashion  in  the  shade,  on  the  grass, 
with  some  of  the  Circassian  Beys,  I  took  a 
serious  lesson  in  Turkish,  and  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  manuscript  vocabulary 
in  my  pocket-book,  which  I  had  commenced 
on  leaving  Constantinople. 

The  way  I  proceeded  was  as  primitive  as 
it  was  amusing.  Having  pointed  to  all  the 
objects  I  could  see  and  ascertained  their 
names,  I  wrote  them  down  in  English  in  the 
way  they  were  pronounced,  with  the  meaning 
against  them.  I  then  extended  my  sphere 
of  knowledge  by  imitating  the  cries  of  fowls 
and  animals,  and  thus  learnt  the  Turkish  for 
horse,    donkey,    cow,    ox,     sheep,     cat,    hen, 
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rooster,  and  so  forth.  When  failing  to  make 
myself  understood,  I  drew  sketches.  What 
troubled  me  most  were  the  verbs,  and  I  was 
never  able  to  master  these  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  all  the  time  I  was  in  Turkey. 

So  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  see,  the  Cir- 
cassians had  behaved  themselves  very  well 
at  Gumush  Khaneh.  There  had  been  no  dis- 
turbance, and  I  had  heard  of  no  complaints. 
When  the  journey  was  resumed  on  the 
Saturday  morning  I  really  began  to  think 
that  the  reputation  of  my  companions  for 
plundering  and  pilfering  was  in  a  measure 
undeserved  ;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  many 
miles  before  I  perceived  that  I  was  wrong. 

One  of  our  men  was  leading  a  horse — 
a  strong,  clumsy,  bay  brute  with  black 
points,  who  had  nothing  on  him  but  a  halter. 
Behind,  in  the  distance,  the  tall,  sturdy 
figure  of  a  solitary  Armenian  peasant  was 
visible,   patiently  trudging  along  after  us. 

He,  it  subsequently  transpired,  was  the 
the  owner  of  the  nag  ;  and  he  followed  the 
column  on  foot  to  Baibourt,  and  thence  to 
Erzeroum,  with  dogged,  but  undemonstrative 
perseverance,  making  meek  efforts  from  time 
to    time,    by     entreaties    couched     in     pretty 
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language,    to    touch    the    stern    heart    of   the 
robber,   but   without   success. 

Then  he  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  chiefs  at  the  places  where  we  halted^ 
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"  0«^  of  our  wen  ivas  leading  a  horse.     ..." 

by  standing  conspicuously  in  their  way,  his 
forearms  crossed  on  his  breast  before  him 
with  great  servility,  in  the  hope  that  one  of 
them  might  notice  his  presence  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  state  his  grievance ;  for  a 
man  in  his  position  of  life,  would  never  have 
dared  address  a  superior,  and  a  Mohammedan, 
without  having  been  first  of  all  spoken  to. 
But  it  was   of  no  avail.      The   chiefs,  who 
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knew  very  well  what  he  wanted,  studiously 
gave  him  the  cold  shoulder,  and  if  ever  he 
did  manage  to  get  in  a  word,  it  was  to  be 
requested  to  entertain  them  with  his  business 
on  the  morrow,  and  then  "  Inch  Allah, — if  God 
pleased,"  they  would  attend  to  it — a  morrow, 
alas  !    that  never  came. 

The  poor  wretch  had  his  walk  to  Erzeroum 
and  back,  lost  at  least  a  fortnight,  even  if  he 
returned  home  at  once,  and  his  nag  into  the 
bargain.  But  the  probability  is  that  he  re- 
mained at  Erzeroum  for  weeks,  if  not  for 
months,  obstinately  attending  from  day  to  day 
outside  the  Pasha's  door,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
obtaining  some  redress  ;  and,  finally,  had  to 
trudge  back  to  his  village  with  nothing  after 
all,  and  the  poorer  by  a  horse. 

It  took  us  over  two  days  to  get  to  Baibourt 
at  the  slow  pace  we  were  going,  although 
the  distance  is,  in  reality,  only  a  day's  march. 

When  we  had  left  Gumush  Khaneh  some 
miles  behind  us,  and  were  well  into  the  valley, 
the  men  quitted  the  road,  and  spreading  out  in 
the  fields  on  either  side  of  it,  made  occasional 
descents,  in  small  parties,  on  the  villages,  to 
see  what  they  could  appropriate. 

There  was  never  any  regular  mid-day  halt ; 
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but  towards  sunset,  every  one  began  to  look 
out  for  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night. 

The  villages  could  be  distinguished  at  a 
considerable  distance  by  the  clumps  of  trees 
overshadowing  them,  and  I  would  generally 
ride  with  some  of  the  chiefs  to  one  that 
looked  the  more  prosperous.  The  Circassian 
Beys  courted  my  company  on  these  occasions. 
On  reaching  the  haven  they  would  ascertain 
who  was  the  best-to-do  Armenian  inhabitant, 
introduce  me  as  an  English  Pasha,  and  then 
give  the  wretched  creature,  already  trembling 
for  his  store  of  worldly  comforts,  a  broad  hint 
that  he  must  slaughter  a  sheep  and  entertain 
us  sumptuously  for  the  good  name  of  the 
country,  so  that  on  my  return  home,  I  might 
not  carry  with  me  a  bad  account  of  the  treat- 
ment I  had  received  in  Turkey  ;  and  the  poor 
Armenian  peasant-farmer,  who  cared  not  one 
iota  about  what  I  thought  or  said  of  Turkey, 
would  humbly  answer  that  our  visit  did  him 
great  honour,  and  that  we  should  have  no 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  treatment. 
And  he  generally  kept  his  word,  through  fear, 
whilst  wishing  us  all,  in  his  heart,  on  our  way 
down  the  bottomless  pit. 

Sometimes   we   brought  the    principal   dish 
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for  dinner  to  the  village  with  us.  One  of 
my  companions,  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
spoil,  would  perceive  a  flock  of  fantailed  sheep 
before  there  had  been  time  to  drive  them  into 
hiding.  "  Yemek  !— meat,"  he  would  exclaim, 
and  dash  off  at  full  gallop,  I  following  close 
behind.  The  bewildered  shepherd,  stood  there 
motionless,  unable  to  move  a  muscle,  just 
as  the  victim  remains  riveted  to  the  ground, 
powerless  to  make  the  smallest  effort  to  escape 
the  jaws  of  the  advancing  reptile.  On  reach- 
ing him  the  Circassian  would  inquire  the  name 
of  the  owner,  whether  he  was  a  "Moslem  or 
a  Christian  dog  "  ?  And  having  ascertained 
that  he  was  an  Armenian,  and,  therefore,  fair 
prey,  would  pick  out  the  nicest-looking  lamb, 
and  make  the  aff'righted  swain  hand  it  up  to 
him  ;  then,  fixing  it  conveniently  on  his  saddle 
bow,  he  would  ride  off  with  me  at  his  heels. 

On  the  road  we  occasionally  passed  an 
arraba,  the  primitive  cart  of  the  country, 
dating  back  to  antiquity,  one  would  think,  with 
wheels  of  solid  wood,  girded  with  iron,  and 
drawn  along  by  a  yoke  of  small  oxen  ;  and 
we  frequently  came  upon  huge  Krupp  siege 
guns,  lying  on  massive  trucks  beside  the 
highway,    or    being    moved    slowly    forward, 
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with  great  effort,  by  strings  of  men  and  cattle 
harnessed  together. 

All  the  ordnance  to  complete  the  defence 
of  Erzeroum  was  brought  in  this  way  from 
the  coast  by  slow  stages,  on  the  corvee  system, 
the  inhabitants  of  each  district  through  which 
the  road  passed,  being  required  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work  as  best  they  could. 

One  afternoon  I  caught  sight  of  the  postman 


The  Postman. 

hurrying  by — a  Turk  astride  a  sturdy  pony,  and 
dragging  a  mule  after  him  laden  with  a  couple 
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of  large  leathern  wallets,  containing  the  mails, 
which  go  up  and  down,  post  haste,  with  toler- 
able regularity,  once  a  week. 

We  reached  Baibourt  early  in  the  afternoon. 
I  was  made  aware  of  its  vicinity  by  one  of 
the  Beys,  vv^ho  had  given  me  the  Turkish 
lesson  under  the  mulberry  trees  at  Gumush 
Khaneh,  pointing  to  a  low  ridge  before  us, 
and  pronouncing  the  word  "mastic."  At  first 
I  failed  to  grasp  his  meaning,  but  when  we 
had  attained  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground, 
and  I  beheld  a  town  standing  on  a  small  plain, 
watered  by  a  winding  stream  and  shut  in  by 
hills,  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  the  riddle 
was  solved.  There,  of  course,  was  mastic 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  little  luxuries 
that  comfort  poor  human  nature. 

I  found  Hassan  Bey,  who  I  had  not  seen 
since  Gumush  Khaneh,  on  horseback,  outside 
the  Konak,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  private 
residence  of  two  wealthy  Armenian  carpet 
manufacturers,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
where  we  met  with  very  comfortable  accom- 
modation. When  these  worthy  people  ascer- 
tained that  Cowan  and  I  were  English,  they 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  dissuade  us  from 
continuing  our  journey. 
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The  Turks,  they  said,  were  dreadful  people,, 
but  the  Circassians  !     Oh,  dear  !     Oh,  dear  ! 

They  meant  well,  I  know,  and  appeared 
much  disappointed  and  grieved  to  see  that 
their  remarks,  which  were  conveyed  to  us 
through  the  channel  of  an  Armenian  school- 
master with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  French, 
did  not  have  the  effect  they  anticipated ;  but 
they  were  quite  mortified  when  we  told  them 
that  we  considered  the  Turks  a  fine  race  of 
men,  and  the  Circassians  a  very  jolly  lot  of 
fellows,  with  whom  we  intended  to  go 
through  the  campaign.  Finding  they  could 
produce  no  impression,  they  ceased  their 
importunities,  and  predicting  us  a  most 
frightful  future,  left  us,  at  last,  to  our  own 
devices. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  these  Armenian 
manufacturers  that  I  ate  my  first  really 
good  Turkish  dinner.  It  was  served  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  following  our  arrival.  I 
had  been  well  coached  up  at  Constantinople 
by  Knight  and  others,  as  to  how  to  proceed. 
My  acquaintances  in  the  stronghold  of  Islam, 
had  impressed  on  me  that  I  must  be  parti- 
cularly careful,  never  to  put  my  left  hand  in 
a  dish,  or  touch  food  with   it,   and  I  was  not 
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to  show  surprise  if,  in  the  middle  of  the 
repast,  I  suddenly  found  someone  stuffing 
his   fingers   into    my   mouth. 

When  Cowan  and  I  entered  the  dining-room 
all  the  guests  had  assembled  there,  and  a 
couple  of  them  at  once  took  us  to  a  sideboard, 
and  insisted  on  us  swallowing  several  glasses 
of  mastic  in  succession,  and  in  eating  a  meze 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  piece  of  salt  sardine 
or  an  olive,  between  each  of  them.  The  others 
had  had  their  taste  of  the  forbidden  liquor 
beforehand  ;  the  Chief,  out  of  self-respect,  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  be  seen  drinking  spirits 
by  infidels. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  through  my  series 
of  appetisers  and  washed  my  hands,  Hassan 
Bey  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  the  floor 
at  a  small  round  table  standing  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  which  was  the  signal  for 
every  one  else  to  act  likewise.  When  we  had 
all  found  places,  we  formed  a  compact  circle, 
in  which  I  sat  facing  the  Chief.  On  the  table 
was  a  huge,  round,  white-metal  salver,  ex- 
tending considerably  beyond  the  support  on 
which  it  rested.  There  were  no  knives,  forks, 
or  plates,  but  the  place  of  each  guest  was 
marked  at  the  edge  of  the  tray  by  a  spoon,  a 
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heap  of  flat  pancake  bread  broken  in  pieces, 
and  half-a-dozen  spring  onions. 

I  cannot  enumerate  all  the  dishes  set  before 
us.  I  know  the  feast  commenced,  as  all  feasts 
do  in  those  parts,  with  mutton  broth,  called 
"chorbah,"  thickened  with  rice  or  pearl 
barley  ;  there  were  also  some  delicious  sau- 
sages, made  of  pounded  mutton  and  rice, 
done  up  in  vine-leaves,  and  swimming  in 
cream  sauce;  but  the  "piece  de  resistance" 
consisted  of  a  lamb  stuffed  with  rice  and 
sultana  raisins,  and  roasted  whole  over  a 
wood-fire.  Then  came  a  mess  of  tasty  pastry, 
saturated  with  honey,  and  a  great  basin  of 
"  yaourt,"  a  sort  of  curded  milk. 

When  we  had  sipped  an  exquisite  cup  of 
coffee,  washed  our  hands  by  placing  them 
over  a  metal  utensil  held  by  one  attendant, 
while  another  poured  water  on  them,  in  just 
the  same  way,  probably,  as  Pontius  Pilate 
proceeded  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
everyone  agreed  that  the  Armenian  infidels 
had  behaved  very  well. 

I  confess  I  felt  rather  nervous  during  this 
sumptuous  banquet,  lest  I  might  unconsciously 
behave  improperly,  and  thus  lower  myself 
in  the  esteem  of  my  companions,  with  whom 
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I  naturally  desired  to  keep  on  good  terms ; 
and  although  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  en- 
tertainment, I  experienced  considerable  relief 
when  I  had  reached  the  end. 

As  soon  as  the  bowl  of  "  chorbah "  was 
placed  by  an  attendant  in  the  centre  of 
the  salver,  we  lost  no  time  in  dipping  our 
spoons  into  it,  and  guiding  them  to  our 
mouths.  The  most  exquisite  politeness,  ac- 
cording to  Oriental  ideas,  reigned  throughout. 
There  was  no  undue  hurry,  no  gluttony ;  no 
one  ever  put  his  left  hand  into  a  dish  ;  two 
spoons  never  clashed  together  in  search  of 
broth  ;  the  fingers  of  different  persons  never 
met,  notwithstanding  that  a  dozen  guests 
were  engaged  in  tearing  the  roast  lamb  to 
pieces  at  the  same  time ;  and  none  paused  to 
choose. 

I  did  as  I  saw  others  do,  and  went  through 
the  ordeal  very  well.  I  gently  separated  bits 
of  meat  from  the  well-done,  juicy  roast, 
plunged  my  right  hand  into  the  interior, 
and  drew  forth  rice  and  raisins  with  four 
fingers  and  thumb,  supped  up  the  gravy 
in  the  common  platter  with  folded  pieces  of 
bread,  munched  spring-onions,  called  on  the 
attendants,    hovering     about     behind    us,    for 
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goblets  of  water  and  the  general  napkin,  as 
if  I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  same  sort 
of  thing  all  my  life. 

Ever  and  anon,  I  became  aware  that  a 
courteous  neighbour,  was  gently  thrusting  a 
choice  piece  of  kidney  or  liver,  or  a  particularly 
succulent  bit  of  crusty,  brown  fat,  between  my 
incisors  with  his  fingers,  and  forthwith  raised 
my  right  hand  to  my  lips  and  forehead  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  attention,  returning 
the  compliment  a  moment  or  so  afterwards. 
Indeed,  the  idea  seemed  to  be,  that  whenever 
you  came  upon  a  particularly  dainty  morsel, 
etiquette  commanded  that  you  should  hand 
it  to  someone  else. 

I  found  Baibourt  a  filthy  town,  with  a  large 
tumble-down  bazaar,  where  a  considerable 
trade  is  done  in  Manchester  goods,  whilst  the 
exports  consist  mainly  of  a  poor  description 
of  Oriental  carpets,  which  are  produced  on  a 
large   scale. 

I  remember  one  of  the  slaughter-houses  that 
we  passed  on  our  way  to  our  quarters,  struck 
me  as  particularly  hideous.  It  was  an  open 
shed :  a  few  stone  pillars  supporting  a  roof ; 
standing  beside  a  ditch  half-full  of  dirty, 
stagnant   water.      The    uneven,    broken   slabs 
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forming  the  flooring,  were  reeking  in  gore  and 
offal,  over  which  great  vultures  and  horrid 
pariah  dogs,  their  skins  half  bereft  of  hair 
through  the  ravages  of  mange,  were  fighting 
for  a  meal. 

We  quitted  Baibourt  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  of  our  arrival.  For  a  considerable 
distance  the  military  highway  skirted  the 
Euphrates,  which  presented  itself  wide  and 
shallow.  We  again  had  the  precipice  on  the 
right,  descending  to  the  stony  river  bank,  and 
on  the  left  a  craggy,  calcedonic  cliff,  with  huge 
blocks  jutting  out  at  every  few  yards,  and 
threatening   destruction. 

Our  horses  instinctively  felt  the  peril ;  for, 
now  and  again,  the  more  spirited  among  them 
would  shy  to  the  right,  at  the  risk  of  going  a 
bit  too  far,  losing  their  footing  and  tumbling 
headlong  with  their  riders  into  the  chasm.  I 
subsequently  learnt  that  at  times  immense 
masses  of  stone  did  actually  give  way,  burying 
men  and  beasts  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  passing  beneath.  Caravan  animals  were 
the  chief  victims. 

We  overtook  a  caravan  on  the  road  :  a  long 
line  of  camels,  mules,  and  rough-coated  ponies, 
laden  ^A;ith    goods   packed   in    bales   or   cases, 
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slung  on  either  side  of  their  bodies,  and  con- 
ducted by  savage-looking  Karapabaks  and 
thoughtful  Persians,  with  ragged  beards  dyed 
\A^ith  henna.  This  is  the  only  way  of  conveying 
European  articles  into  the  interior,  and  the 
produce  of  the  country  to  the  coast.  Some 
of  these  caravans  find  their  goal  at  Erzeroum  ; 
others  continue  the  journey  to  Bayazid,  and 
cross  the  frontier  into  Persia.  They  are  con- 
stantly on  the  road,  in  all  weathers,  through- 
out the  year,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
which  is  often  intensely  severe,  and  makes 
the  loss  of  beasts  of  burden  considerable. 

When  we  quitted  the  river  the  cliff  and 
precipice  disappeared,  and  we  were  in  a 
district  studded  with  brushwood  and  shrubs. 
A  colony  of  what  appeared  to  be  martens,  had 
multiplied  and  prospered  amidst  some  sand- 
stone mounds  to  the  left,  and  could  be  seen 
running  in  and  out  of  their  burrows  with  utter 
unconcern  for  our  presence. 

We  were  on  the  identical  spot  where  one  of 
the  traditions  of  the  country  locates  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Another  places  it  nearer 
Erzinghian.  Assuredly  the  wild  aspect  of  the 
surroundings,  did  not  coincide  with  the  idea 
most    of    us    have    formed     of    that    Earthly 
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Paradise  whence  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven 
to  delve  and  spin,  but  the  scene  certainly  did 
look  as  if,  at  some  period,  it  had  been  more 
smiling,  and  that  is  the  best  I  can  say  for  it. 

Ahead  was  a  mountain  chain  with  one  peak, 
right  in  front  of  us,  rearing  its  rugged  crest 
far  above  the  others, 
and  barring  the  way. 
We  were  before  the 
Kop  Dagh,  a  famous 
haunt  of  brigands  in 
ordinary  times,  who 
once  had  the  auda- 
city to  capture  a 
French  Consul  and 
his  wife  there,  on 
their  journey  to 
Erzeroum,  where 
the  former  was 
about  to  take  up  his 
post,  and  hold  them 
to  ransom  ;  but  now, 
under  promise  of 
pardon  for  past  misdeeds,  all  the  brigands 
had  joined  the  army. 

We  could  see  the  road  scaling  the  mountain 
in  sharp  zig-zag  lines.      At  its  base  was  the 
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Kop  Khan,  and  between  this  building  and  the 
commencement  of  the  steep  ascent,  some 
undulating  ground.  We  passed  the  khan 
without  halting,  and  were  approaching  the 
niountain  itself,  when  Cowan  showed  signs  of 
distress,  complaining  that  he  could  not  get 
his  pony  along.  Regarding  my  companion  as 
the  weaker  vessel,  and  remembering  I  had 
selected  the  best  mount  at  the  start,  I  decided 
to  change  with  him,  feeling  I  should  be  better 
able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 

I  had  not  had  my  new  acquisition  many 
minutes  between  the  legs,  before  I  became 
alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  collapsing.  It 
was  evident  he  had  not  had  sufficient  corn  put 
into  him  on  the  way.  Poor  Cowan  was  a 
perfect  baby.  He  would  pat  his  pony,  give 
him  bits  of  sugar,  call  him  endearing  names, 
like  a  simpering,  romantic  girl  of  sixteen  ;  but 
he  had  no  idea  of  robbing  his  host's  corn-bin, 
or  sneaking  a  few  handsful  of  barley  on  the 
sly,  from  his  neighbour's  manger  for  the 
nonce,  to  keep  his  nag  well  and  strong. 

I  managed  to  drag  the  wretched  quadruped 
up  that  frighful  mountain  in  the  sweltering 
heat,  and  fortunately  at  the  top,  v^e  formed 
into   close    order   for   the    descent,    so   that    I 
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was  able  to  reach  Hassan  Bey  at  the  head 
of  the  column  and  explain  to  him  by  the  aid 
of  signs  and  a  few  Turkish  words  I  knew,  that 
my  mount  would  carry  me  no  further. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  stolen  bay  horse 
with  black  points  was  close  at  hand,  and  the 
Chief,  after  some  hesitation,  intimated  to  me 
to  take  him.  This  I  promptly  did,  regardless 
of  the  angry  protestations  and  flashing  eyes  of 
the  beast's  ne^v  master,  who  was  sarcastically 
asked  to  explain  whence  the  steed  came,  and 
finally  silenced  by  his  leader's  stern  command 
to  give  way. 

In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  I  removed  saddle 
and  bridle  from  the  poor,  tottering  animal  I 
had  just  taken  from  Cowan,  placea  them  on 
the  gift  horse,  and  mounted,  leaving  the  dis- 
carded gee-gee  to  his  fate.  As  it  was  summer, 
he  could  have  come  to  no  harm,  but  probably 
found  his  way  to  the  village,  and  was  there 
annexed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  briskly  descended  the  Kop  Dagh, 
catching  sight  of  the  snow-capped  peak  of 
Great  Ararat,  towering  high  above  in  the  far 
distance,  as  we  did  so  ;  we  ambled  through 
Pernakaban,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain    on    the    eastern    side,    and    on    to 
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Hash  Kaleh,  where  some  ot  us  found  quarters 
for  the  night,  while  the  remainder  spread 
among  the  neighbouring  villages  as  heretofore. 

At  daybreak  we  were  up  and  away  again, 
riding  across  a  beautiful  plain  enclosed  by 
mountains  on  the  four  sides,  and  studded 
with  hamlets,  shaded  by  stately  clumps  of 
lofty  trees  displaying  a  wealth  of  foliage,  as 
in  the  valley  between  Gumush  Khaneh  and 
Baibourt,  and  reached  Illidjah  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon. 

This  place,  which  possibly  takes  its  name 
from  the  Prophet  Elijah,  is  famous  for  its 
hot  springs,  reputed  a  sovereign  cure  for 
rheumatism  and  kindred  ailments.  They  are 
frequented  by  invalids  for  miles  around.  Some 
charitable  Mohammedan,  who  obtained  relief 
from  these  waters,  caused  them  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  long,  rectangular  masonry  basin,  bordered 
by  a  colonnade,  and  into  this  spacious  reservoir, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  swimming-bath,  they 
bubble  up  from  the  soil.  The  building,  strange 
to  say,  in  a  country  where  everything  is 
allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  has  been 
kept  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  The  use  of 
the  springs  is  free  to  all,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  treat  myself  to  a  warm 
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bath,  which  I  found  simply  delicious  after  our 
long,  dusty  ride  of  over  a  week. 

Illidjah  being  but  a  small  Armenian  village, 
far  too  limited  in  extent  to  offer  shelter  to 
twelve  hundred  horsemen,  the  bulk  of  the 
Circassians  sought  quarters  in  the  vicinity, 
as  on  former  occasions,  it  being  understood 
that  all  must  assemble  at  the  hamlet,  where 
Hassan  Bey  had  fixed  headquarters,  by  an 
hour  after  dawn.  Cowan  and  myself  remained 
with  the  Chief  at  his  request. 

The  interval  between  our  arrival  and  sunset 
was  passed  in  furbishing  up  arms,  dusting 
clothes,  and  grooming  horses,  so  as  to  present 
as  smart  an  appearance  as  possible  on  the 
morrow,  for  we  were  now  in  the  heart  of 
what  was  once  Armenia,  and  at  the  gates  of 
Erzeroum. 
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'HEN  the  last  of  our  men  had  ridden 
into  Illidjah  in  the  morning,  and 
all  were  in  the  saddle,  we  formed 
into  column  four  deep.  Hassan  and  Youssouf 
Bey  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  side  by  side  ;  next  came  all  the 
Dere  Beys,  then  the  standard-bearers,  with 
the  green  and  crimson  banners  taken  from 
the  mosque  at  Trebizond,  and  now  unfurled 
for  the  first  time ;  immediately  behind  the 
colours  Cowan  and  myself,  and  following  us  the 
twelve  hundred  Circassian  Bashi-Bazouks. 

In  this  order  we  marched  to  Erzeroum, 
distant  about  two  hours,  at  a  walk.  A  small 
crowd  of  sightseers  had  collected  outside 
the  gate,  and  a  military  band  was  awaiting 
us  just  within  the  walls.  The  musicians, 
promptly  taking  the  lead,  struck  up  a  peculiar, 
but    very    stirring    martial    air    of   the    Near 
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East,  and  to  its  strains  we  threaded  the 
streets  of  the  fortress  to  the  Konak. 

Erzeroum  is  an  extensive  town  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palantokhan  mountain  chain, 
in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plain  we 
had  crossed  the  previous  afternoon.  It  is 
strongly  fortified  and  could  be  made  impreg- 
nable to  all,  save  famine,  by  any  one  versed 
in  the  art  of  modern  fortifications  with  the 
necessary  credit  at  his  disposal  to  complete 
its  already  important  defences.  Now  that 
Kars  is  in  the  hands  of  the  traditional  foe,  it 
is  the  last  important  stronghold  the  Turks 
possess  in  Asia.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
with  a  few  archaeological  remains  —  mostly 
Persian  —  and  has  frequently  suffered  from 
earthquake,  which  may  account  for  none  of 
its  buildings  being  more  than  one  storey  high, 
while  most  of  them  are  limited  to  a  simple 
ground  floor. 

Our  arrival  caused  great  enthusiasm  among 
the  Mohammedan,  and  some  anxiety  to  the 
Armenian  population.  Whilst  the  former,  at 
the  sound  of  the  music,  rushed  into  the 
streets  to  greet  us,  the  latter  remained 
sullenly  in  their  shops,  one  eye  to  their 
goods  and   the   other  to  their  shutters,  ready 
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to  close  and   bar   their   premises  at   the   first 
note  of  alarm. 

As  we  passed  along  the  spacious  thorough- 
fares, the  small  gathering  that  had  met  us 
beyond  the  gates  began  to  swell,  until  it 
entirely  enveloped  us  —  leading  the  way, 
marching  on  either  side,  closing  up  the  rear. 

A  pack  of  tawny,  pariah  dogs,  roused  from 
their  lairs  in  the  dust  at  the  base  of  the 
buildings,  by  the  deafening  strains  of  the 
band,  and  the  unusual  concourse  of  people, 
advancing  upon  them  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  roadway,  ran  yelping  on  ahead  in  search 
of  some  place  of  safety  where  they  could  stand 
and  bark  at  ease. 

The  housetops,  which  are  all  flat,  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  to  which  people  went 
up  to  pray,  were  crowded  with  Mohammedan 
women  and  little  children,  looking  like  bundles 
of  white  linen,  who  persevered  in  one  pro- 
longed shrill  "you,  you,  you,  you,"  to  denote 
their  delight ;  and  amidst  the  general  uproar 
of  cymbals  and  the  blast  of  other  brazen 
instruments,  the  yelling  of  females  and  yelping 
of  curs,  we  passed  in  a  cloud  of  dust  under 
a  low  archway,  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
Konak,  which  we  entirely  filled. 
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We  drew  rein  in  several  long  lines,  beneath 
a  verandah,  where  the  Kort  Pasha,  or  Wolf, 
was  waiting  with   his    officers   to    inspect   us. 

Ismael  Hakki,  who  had  earned  that  nick- 
name of  Wolf  by  his  severity  in  dealing  with 
brigands,  was  then  in  command  of  the  fortress, 
and  occupied  the  post  of  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Province,  during  the  absence  of  Marshal 
Ghazi  Ahmed  Moukhtar  Pasha,  now  Imperial 
Ottoman  High  Commissioner  in  Egypt,  but 
who  at  that  time  held  the  appointment  of 
Governor -General  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Anatolia,  and  had  proceeded  with  the  army 
to  the  relief  of  Kars. 

When  the  band  had  played  the  Turkish 
National  Anthem,  and  we  had  all  shouted  as 
one  man:  "Padishah  choke  yashar  !  " — which 
means  "Long  life  to  the  Sultan !  "—Ismael, 
the  Wolf,  politely  intimated  that  he  had  seen 
enough  of  us,  and  we  immediately  withdrew 
to  find  accommodation  in  the  khans  and  coffee- 
houses. 

After  stabling  our  horses.  Cowan  and  I 
called  on  Mr.  James  Zohrab,  our  Consul,  an 
uncle  of  the  popular  Sir  Edward  Zohrab, 
whom  I  met  some  years  afterwards  at  Cairo, 
where   he   holds   a  position   in  the   Khedive's 
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army,  and  in  '82  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  Mr.  James  Zohrab, 
who,  I  think,  now  represents  Her  Majesty 
at  Aleppo,  cannot  do  much  harm  there.  He 
must  be  getting  on  in  years.  He  comes  of 
a  Maltese-Armenian  stock,  and  began  life  as 
interpreter  to  General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams, 
in  '55-'56,  at  Kars.  He  is  a  short  man  with 
a  square  head,  who  spares  only  the  hirsute 
growth  on  his  upper  lip  from  the  razor.  On 
the  bridge  of  his  nose  rests  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles which  are  the  principal  feature  in  his 
face. 

To  us  he  showed  himself  as  boorish  and 
discourteous  as  Sir  Edward,  his  nephew,  is 
genial  and  obliging,  and  his  reception  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  affable,  though 
officially  reserved,  attitude  of  Sir  Alfred 
Biliotti    at   Trebizond. 

He  curtly  inquired  what  we  wanted,  and 
on  being  answered  that  we  had  merely  called 
to  mention  our  arrival  and  show  him  our 
passports,  I  believe  he  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  them,  and  abruptly  brought  our  visit 
to  an  end. 

I  heard  afterwards  from  a  war  correspon- 
dent, in  whom  I  could  place  every  confidence, 
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that  he  subsequently  made  the  remark  that, 
considering  England  was  not  at  war  with 
Russia,  he  regarded  me  as  little  better  than 
a  cut-throat,  and  that  if  I  was  caught  and 
hanged  it  would  serve  me  right ;  adding  that 
in  such  an  eventuality  he  would  not  raise  a 
finger  to  save  me.  Why  he  selected  me  in 
preference  to  Cowan,  as  the  object  of  his 
strictures,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was 
because  I  happened  to  be  the  bigger  of  the 
two,  and  he  looked  on  me  as  having  led  my 
companion  astray,  a  surmise  for  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  warrant. 

Captain  Creagh,  late  of  the  ist  Royals,  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  "Daily  Tele- 
graph," was  Mr.  Zohrab's  guest  at  the  time. 
I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  read  afterwards  the 
telegram  he  despatched  to  his  newspaper  the 
day  we  reached  Erzeroum,  and  which  ran  as 
follows  : — •"  Great  joy  and  excitement  has  been 
occasioned  here  by  the  arrival  of  twelve 
hundred  Circassian  horsemen,  with  two 
Englishmen    in    their   ranks." 

Shaking  the  dust  from  our  feet  at  the  door 
of  her  Majesty's  Consulate,  we  returned  to 
the  coffee-house,  where  we  found  several  of 
our  Circassian   friends  and  other  Mohamme- 
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dans,  seated  on  the  verandah  overlooking  our 
stable,  smoking  narghilehs,  chewing  opium, 
and  chatting  with  a  Kurdish  Bey,  who  seemed 
a  very  sociable  sort  of  man,  and  at  whose 
house  Hassan   Bey  was  staying. 

I  remember  a  number  of  white  pigeons 
flew  to  this  verandah  whilst  we  were  seated 
there,  and  pattered  about  at  our  feet  in 
search  of  food,  and  I  horrified  my  companions 
by  incautiously  making  some  allusion  to  that 
popular  entree  in  a  French  menu:  "pigeons 
aux  petits  pois."  I  was  unaware  at  the  time 
that  this  bird  is  almost  sacred  to  the  followers 
of  Mohammed,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
prayers,  look  first  to  one  shoulder,  then  to 
the  other,  murmuring,  "Are  ye  there,  my 
dove  ?  Are  ye  there,  my  dove  ?  "  It  is  never 
killed  by  a  true  believer,  save  in  moments  of 
dire  necessity.  Nevertheless,  I  remember 
seeing  Edhem,  O'Donovan's  faithful  hench- 
man, an  Anatolian  from  the  hills,  dismount 
from  his  horse  one  day  on  the  road,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  take  aim  at  a  poor  wild 
pigeon,  tired  and  famished,  that  had  rested 
on  a  stone  landmark,  and  blow  it  pretty  well 
to  pieces  at  ten  yards. 

The    stable    I    went  to  with   some   of   my 
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companions   was    capable    of    accommodating 
about    two    or    three     hundred     horses,    and 

hard    by   \A^as 

r 

y  a    coffee-house, 

kept  by  a 
Persian,  where 
Cowan  and  I 
deposited  our 
saddle-bags, 


-TW"'  ^"^    retained 
tiI/m  ;  ^,  sleeping     room 


on  the  carpeted 
estrade  railed 
off  in  a  corner 
near  the  fire. 
For  this  hospi- 
tality we  paid 
about  a  penny 
a  night,  which 
was  chalked 
down,  along 
with  other 
scores,  on  a 
piece  of  board  ; 
but  we  were 
also  supposed  to  imbibe  a  certain  number 
of  very  tiny  cups  of  sweet  coffee,  or  glasses 
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of  tea,  with  a  thin  slice  of  lemon  floating  at 
the  top,  as  in  Russia,  and  smoke  several 
narghilehs,  or  hubble  -  bubbles,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  As  each  of  these  articles 
costs  the  modest  sum  of  one  halfpenny,  the 
item  for  this  mild  kind  of  dissipation  was  not 
great. 

At  night  you  had  to  provide  your  own 
bedding,  if  you  wanted  any.  We  elected  to 
rough  it,  and  contented  ourselves  with  the 
carpeted  boards  for  mattress  and  our  saddle- 
bags for  pillow,  whilst  a  travelling  rug,  which 
can  be  bought  cheap  and  good  in  those  parts, 
served  both  as  sheet  and  blanket.  We 
removed  our  boots  and  outer  clothing,  and 
simply  drew  the  rugs  over  us.  For  a  sluice 
in  the  morning  there  was  the  courtyard  of  a 
neighbouring  mosque,  with  water  in  abund- 
ance ;  and  for  a  head-to-foot  ablution  the 
Turkish  bath,  which,  without  massage,  could 
be  used  for  a  trifle. 

For  meals  we  had  to  rely  a  good  deal  on 
the  "  bakal  s  "  general  shop,  where  such  things 
as  cheese,  butter,  herrings,  salted  anchovies 
and  sardines,  olives,  tinned  provisions  could 
be  bought ;  but  fresh  meat  was  cheap.  One 
could  get  a  beautiful  leg  of  mutton— attention, 
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English  matrons— for  something  under  a 
shilling,  and  a  great  lump  of  young  sheep  in 
the  best  cut  of  the  loin,  with  half  of  the 
much-prized  kidney  ensconsed  in  its  nest  of 
succulent  fat,  could  be  secured  at  the  cook- 
shop  for  three  halfpence. 

One  day,  when  I  felt  like  meat,  with  a  big 
M,  I  borrowed  an  iron  dish,  purchased  a  leg 
of  mutton  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of  butter, 
which  I  smeared  over  it— quite  superfluously, 
by  the  way,  for  heaven  knows  it  was  fat 
enough— and  took  it  to  a  bakehouse.  There 
I  had  a  regular  tussle  with  the  baker,  to  save 
my  joint  from  being  slashed  with  half  a  dozen 
gashes  from  a  great  knife ;  for  people  in  the 
Near  East,  whether  Mohammedan,  Christian, 
or  Jew,  have  a  righteous  horror  of  underdone 
meat,  and  are  as  foreign  to  the  merits  of  a 
"  gigot  saignant,"  as  to  ox-tail  soup. 

The  bullocks'  tails,  by  the  way,  go  to  the 
dogs,  and  it  was  only  comparatively  recently 
that  an  intelligent  Armenian  at  Erzeroum, 
who  had  travelled  West,  saved  the  tongues 
from  a  similar  fate,  and  took  to  curing  them, 
with  the  result  that  he  established  a  lucrative 
business. 

I    ultimately    managed    to    get    my    leg    of 
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mutton  cooked  to  my  liking,  by  mounting 
guard  over  the  baker's  oven,  but  not  before 
it  had  received  one  great  gash,  right  in  the 
prime  cut,  much  to  my  dismay. 

We  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
bread  to  our  taste.  A  dry  imitation  of  the 
European  loaf,  full  of  alum,  was  offered  for 
sale,  but  there  was  little  of  it,  and  we 
generally  had  to  fall  back  on  the  pancake 
article  of  the  country,  which  is  sometimes 
baked  like  other  bread  and  sometimes  made 
by  pouring  liquid  flour  and  water,  on  a  thin 
circular  iron  plate  placed  over  a  charcoal 
fire.  After  being  turned  and  cooked  on  both 
sides  it  is  removed,  and  when  cool  is  ready 
for  eating.  Although  very  convenient  for 
sopping  up  gravy  out  of  the  general  platter 
when  dining  with  Orientals  of  the  Near  East, 
for  wrapping  up  cooked  food  to  carry  in  one's 
pocket  and  for  cramming  into  one's  saddle- 
bags when  on  the  road,  it  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  staff  of  life  in  the  form  we  Britons 
are  accustomed  to  eat  it. 

There  are  no  hotels  after  leaving  Trebizond. 
In  each  roadside  village  is  a  guest-house 
where  travellers  are  provided  with  comfort- 
able beds  and  food,  and  their  horses  stabled 
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and  baited  at  the  expense  of  the  villagers  or 
of  the  best-to-do  inhabitant.  At  Erzeroum, 
Europeans  easily  found  accommodation  for 
moderate  remuneration  at  the  houses  of 
Armenians.  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
of  the  country,  generally  receive  hospitality 
from  relatives  or  friends,  and  failing  these, 
put  up  at  the  coffee-houses,  as  we  were  doing, 
or  at  the  khans,  where  empty  rooms  can  be 
hired  for  a  trifle  by  the  day. 

Travellers  are  usually  accompanied  by  a 
pack  animal  carrying  their  bedding,  cooking 
utensils,  and  other  articles  of  daily  use,  and 
are  thus  able  to  make  themselves  fairly  com- 
fortable at  places  where  they  halt.  But 
hospitality  is  so  generally  dispensed  through- 
out the  land,  that  a  poor  man  may  journey  for 
days  and  weeks  together  on  Shanks'  mare, 
and  never  lack  supper  and  shelter  at  nightfall, 
if  he  only  reaches  a  habitation. 

The  morning  following  our  arrival  we  called 
on  Hassan  and  Youssouf  Bey,  at  the  house  of 
the  Kurd,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Kishlah, 
the  official  residence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Governor,  where  we  each  received 
an  American  Winchester  rifle,  a  few  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and  a  sabre. 
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Here  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hussein 
Pasha,  Commander  of  the  Artillery,  a  fine  old 
soldier  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Crimea, 
and  was  very  partial  to  Englishmen.  He 
expressed  great  admiration,  I  remember,  for 
our  Gracious  Queen,  and  insisted  on  conducting 
us  up  to  his  rooms  to  coffee  and  chibooques. 
There  he  pointed  out  an  engraving  of  Her 
Majesty,  hanging  framed  against  the  wall. 

Strolling  through  the  streets  in  the  evening, 
we  came  upon  several  of  the  war  correspon- 
dents taking  an  airing  in  the  cool— O'Donovan, 
who  was  for  the  "Daily  News";  Irving 
Montague,  for  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News";  Charlie  Williams,  for  one  of  the 
London  dailies,  I  forget  which  ;  Gaston 
Lemay,  for  the  "Temps"  and  "  Debats." 
Within  the  next  few  days  I  got  to  know  Dr. 
Casson,  Dr.  Featherstonehaugh,  Dr.  Guppy, 
who  had  all  three  been  sent  out  by  the 
Stafford  House  Committee,  and  an  American 
missionary,  named  Cole,  who  was  an  habitual 
resident  at  Erzeroum,  where  with  his  wife 
and  family,  he  occupied  a  nice  house,  and 
was  waited  on  by  a  bevy  of  pretty  Armenian 
handmaidens. 

The    Turks,    who    were    in     sad    need    of 
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doctors  at  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  had 
advertised  for  qualified  medical  men,  with  the 
result  that  a  number  of  Greeks,  Austrians, 
and  other  Germans,  were  engaged  by  the 
Turkish  Consuls  in  the  various  European 
centres  ;  these  being  the  only  applicants 
whom  the  small  salary  tempted  to  come 
forward ;  and  even  they  volunteered  their 
services,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
surgical  experience  and  in  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, than  for  the  modest  stipend  paid  them  as 
a  reward. 

Everything  was  done  in  a  great  hurry  at 
that  critical  moment.  There  was  no  time  at 
the  Sublime  Porte  for  a  very  close  scrutiny 
of  diplomas  in  foreign  languages.  The  officials 
there,  were  too  busy  with  battalions  and 
batteries,  and  it  is  therefore  hardly  matter 
for  surprise,  that  at  least  one  black  sheep 
should  have  crept  in  among  the  swarm  of 
men,  who  came  to  swell  the  Turkish  medical 
staff  corps. 

The  particular  culprit  to  whom  I  refer  was 
an  Austrian,  and  when  he  reached  Erzeroum 
to  take  up  the  post  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  the  over-scrupulous  Greek  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  staff  of  army  doctors 
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at  the  fortress,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
look  at  his  credentials.  It  so  happened  that 
this  Hellenic  sawbones  understood  German, 
having  passed  several  years  at  Vienna  in  the 
study  of  the  iEsculapian  art,  and  when  he 
had  the  documents  spread  out  before  him, 
it  was  with  keen  amazement,  and  no  little 
amusement,  that  he  became  alive  to  the 
fact  that  his  new  assistant  was  what  the 
Turks  call  an  "at  hakim,"  literally  a  horse 
doctor,  more  commonly  termed  a  veterinary 
surgeon. 

Of  course,  the  miscreant,  on  being  found 
out,  endeavoured  to  make  believe  that  he  had 
been  engaged  to  look  after  the  horsts  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  an  earnest  appeal 
to  be  taken  on  in  that  capacity  ;  but  the  Turks 
would  have  none  of  it.  They  told  him  that 
what  they  wanted  were  doctors  for  men,  not 
for  horses,  who  would  have  to  do  as  best 
they  could,  and  they  sent  him  back  to  the 
capital. 

The  three  English  doctors  I  have  named, 
who  came  well  supplied  by  the  Stafford  House 
Committee  with  surgical  instruments,  drugs, 
stores,  and  cash,  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Turks,  who  immediately  placed  a  building 
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at  their  disposal ;  and  as  typhoid  fever  was 
already  raging  in  the  town,  and  the  hospitals 
overflowing  with  soldiers  suffering  from  one 
or  other  of  the  many  ailments  that  cling  to 
an  army,  they   soon  had  their  hands  full. 

Dr.  Casson,  who  rendered  signal  service  to 
the  Turks  at  that  trying  time,  is  now,  I 
believe,  in  charge  of  the  British  hospital  at 
Smyrna.  When  he  visits  London,  as  he 
occasionally  does,  he  indulges  in  the  peculiar 
taste  of  passing  nearly  all  his  spare  time  at 
Bow  Street  Police  Court,  attentively  listening 
to  the  cases  brought  before  the  magistrate 
day  by  day— a  pastime  in  which  he  assured 
me,  when  I  saw  him  last,  he  found  immense 
entertainment.  A  cousin  of  mine,  the  late 
Mr.  Montague  Vizetelly,  who  recently  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  poor 
fellow,  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
was  one  of  the  reporters  at  the  court,  where 
he  accidentally  came  to  know  the  doctor  ;  and 
in  this  way  I  was  able  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  him,  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  my 
cousin's  rooms  in  Fleet  Street. 

O'Donovan  and  I  helped  to  bury  poor  Guppy 
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one  bleak  winter  afternoon  at  Erzeroum,  on 
our  return  from  Kars,  some  months  after  I 
had  first  met  him.  Featherstonehaugh  went 
away,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since  ; 
but  I  knocked  up  against  the  American 
missionary  one  evening  outside  the  Royal 
Hotel  at  Cairo  in  '82,  just  after  the  occupation. 

In  the  meantime  my  gift-horse  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  stable  where  he  had  been 
standing,  as  had  also  the  saddle,  which  was 
on  him  ;  for  horses  in  Turkey,  when  on  the 
march,  never  have  the  saddle  removed  night 
or  day,  except  to  be  groomed,  and  then  it  is 
replaced  as  soon  as  their  toilet  is  completed ; 
and,  w^hat  is  more,  they  are  never  allowed  to 
lie  down. 

I  remember  once  making  this  statement  to 
a  disreputable  horsey  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  nickname  of  "  China  Bill," 
because  he  had  once  taken  some  English 
horses  out  to  Siam,  and  being  accused  of 
mendacity  in  the  usual  forcible  language  in 
use  among  that  class  of  creatures  ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  fact,  strange  though  it  may 
seem  ;  and  further,  the  nags  do  not  display 
any  sign  of  being  the  worse  for  remaining 
constantly  on  all  fours.     I  have  ridden  horses 
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in  Anatolia  for  months  and  months  together, 
and  they  have  never  once  shown  an  inclination 
to  rest  in  the  way  animals  are  wont  in  Europe. 
When  they  do  go  down  it  is  to  roll,  because 
they  are  dirty,  and  have  something  irritating 
them  on  the  skin  of  their  back,  and  feel  an 
irresistible  yearning  to  be  rid  of  it.  When 
caught  at  that  game  they  are  promptly  roused. 

The  disappearance  of  my  gift-horse  did  not 
surprise  me,  although  I  was  very  much  put 
out  about  it.  I  fully  expected  something  of 
the  sort  to  occur,  for  I  had  foreseen  that  the 
Circassian  who  had  stolen  the  animal  from 
the  Armenian,  would  not  quietly  acquiesce  in 
my  annexing  him,  nor  lose  the  chance  of 
putting  a  few  medjidiehs  in  his  pocket  by 
selling  him  if  he  could,  and  thus  destroy  all 
trace  of  the  theft. 

The  worst  part  of  the  business  was  that 
rumours  were  abroad  that  Moukhtar  Pasha, 
who  was  encamped  with  his  army  somewhere 
between  Erzeroum  and  Kars,  was  about  to 
attack  the  Russian  forces  investing  that  for- 
tress. It  was  evident  that  we  might  get 
orders  to  move  forward,  at  any  moment,  to 
join  in  the  fray. 

In    my   perplexity  I   went   to    Hassan    Bey, 
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with  whom  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  on 
rather  friendly  terms,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  I  should  have 
a  mount.  He  immediately  inquired  what  I 
had  done  with  the  last  horse  he  had  given 
me,  and  hearing  that  it  had  disappeared, 
having  probably  been  eclipsed  by  the  man 
from  whom  I  had  taken  it  on  the  Kop  Dagh, 
he  remarked  with  some  frigidity  that  he  had 
already  given  me  two  horses,  and  was  unable 
to  assist  me  in  that  direction,  any  further. 
Then,  to  my  dismay,  he  informed  me  that 
the  regiment  would  leave  the  next  day  at  an 
hour  after  noon  to  join  the  Marshal  on  the 
Soghanli  Dagh,  and  advised  me  to  make  every 
exertion  in  the  intervening  time,  to  find  out 
what  had  become  of  the  bay  horse  with  black 
points,  and  get  him  back  ;  and,  failing  success, 
to  procure  myself  another  mount  the  best  way 
I  could. 

This  excellent  advice  I  did  my  utmost  to 
follow  to  the  letter  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
my  efforts,  I  was  unable  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  absent  beast  that  had  been 
mine  for  such  a  brief  space,  or  of  the  Cir- 
cassian whom  I  suspected  of  having  annexed 
it  for  the  second  time ;    and  as  to  procuring 
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another  nag  the  best  way  I  could,  what  was 
I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  very  well  take  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  my  companion-in-arms  and 
steal  a  horse,  and  my  purse  was  unfortunately 
at  too  low  an  ebb  to  permit  of  my  obtaining 
one  in  a  straightforward  way. 

The  Circassians  left  for  the  front  at  the 
appointed  time  on  the  following  day.  I  had 
repaired  to  the  Kishlah,  where  they  had  all 
assembled,  and  catching  Hassan  Bey's  eye  as 
he  and  Youssouf  Bey  rode  past  me  at  the  head 
of  the  little  column,  out  from  the  parade- 
ground,  wreathed  my  countenance  in  the  most 
doleful  look  of  despair  I  could  manage  to  put 
on,  hoping  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  I 
might  thus,  perhaps,  touch  his  heart,  and  that 
he  would  somehow  or  other  find  me  a  mount 
as  he  had  done  before  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  Chief  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  rode  on,  followed  by  the  Dere  Beys,  the 
standard-bearers,  and  the  rank  and  file,  among 
whom  was  my  companion  Cowan,  on  my 
pony,  which  I  had  so  carefully  fostered  during 
the  long,  toilsome  ride  from  Trebizond. 

I  waved  my  hand  to  them  all,  and,  sick  at 
heart,  returned  to  the  coffee-house.  There  I 
called  for  a  narghileh,  and  whilst  pulling  at  it 
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and  reflecting  on  my  forlorn  condition,  that 
old  French  phrase  :  "  Dans  les  moments 
difFiciles,  les  grands  hommes  se  distinguent," 
recurred  to  my  mind. 

I    saw    plainly    that    no    good    could    come 
of     giving     way     to 
despondency,    and 
that    I    must   act    at 
once. 

Setting  aside  my 
hubble-bubble,  I 
hastened  to  the 
Konak,  and  there 
finding  a  high  Ar- 
menian functionary 
who  could  speak 
French,  explained 
to  him  my  predica- 
ment. 

All  military  affairs 
at  Erzeroum  were  regulated  at  that  time 
by  a  committee  for  war,  consisting  of  some 
ten  Pashas  and  Beys,  who  had  to  be 
approached  by  means  of  a  petition,  beneath 
which  each  wrote  his  opinion  on  the  case 
brought  to  his  notice,  and  affixed  his  seal ; 
and  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  if  I  wanted 
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a  horse  from  the  Government,  I  must  apply 
to  this  committee. 

The  Armenian  gentleman  was  good  enough 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  my  prayer  to  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  took  it  down  in  Turkish, 
and  giving  me  an  interpreter,  he  sent  us  both 
to  the  several  members  of  the  committee, 
whom  we  found  seated  cross-legged  on  divans, 
each  in  a  separate  room,  surrounded  by  clerks 
writing  out  instructions,  and  all  apparenly  up 
to  their  ears  in  business. 

It  took  us  the  remainder  of  that  afternoon 
and  all  the  next  day  to  obtain  the  whole  of 
the  requisite  sealed  opinions,  which  turned 
out  to  be  generally  favourable  ;  and  the 
petition,  which  had  originally  occupied  part 
of  one  half-sheet  of  quarto  paper,  had  now, 
with  additions  of  half-sheet  on  half-sheet, 
gummed  neatly  one  at  the  bottom  of  another, 
expanded  to  the  length  of  nearly  three 
feet.  Armed  with  this  somewhat  formidable - 
looking  manuscript,  we  finally  waited  on 
Ismael,  the  Wolf,  who  sealed  his  order  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  for  a  horse  to  be  delivered 
to  me. 

When  I  held  that  document  in  my  hand  I 
was  quite  elated  with  joy,  but,  alas  !    it  was 
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but  of  short  duration,  for  on  repairing  to  the 
Kishlah  and  presenting  my  long  roll  of  paper 
to  an  officer  there,  it  was  to  find  that  the 
only  horses  available  were  the  halt  and  the 
blind,  and  such  as  were  suffering  so  dreadfully 
from  sore  backs  that  it  would  be  out  of  question 
to  think  of  saddling  them  for  weeks. 

I  at  first  indignantly  declined  to  make  any 
selection  whatever  from  the  twenty  or  thirty 
wretched  beasts  presented  to  me,  all  of  which 
were  in  urgent  need  of  the  care  of  that  "at 
hakim "  who  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
sent  back  to  Stamboul ;  and  I  was  about  to 
turn  on  my  heel,  when  it  all  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  sell 
one  of  them,  and  thus  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
sum  wherewith  to  purchase  another.  So, 
picking  out  a  light  grey  with  four  sound  legs, 
who  seemed  the  least  badly  hurt  of  the  lot, 
and  who  was  without  any  tell-tale  Government 
mark,  I  put  a  halter  over  his  head,  gave  up  my 
roll  of  paper  duly  receipted,  and  led  him  away. 

When  I  got  him  in  the  stable  I  carefully 
bathed  the  raw  hole  on  his  spine  with  a 
solution  of  carbonic  acid,  anointed  it  with 
an  unctuous  preparation,  which  I  have  always 
found  unrivalled  for  healing  sores  in  both  man 
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and  beast,   and   to  keep    off  the   flies   fixed  a 

piece    of   lint   on   the    wound   with    strapping. 

I  then  ran  the   curry  comb  gently  over  him, 

gave   him   a   thorough    brushing,    washed    his 

mane  and  tail,  the  lower  part  of  his  legs  and 

hoofs,    sponged    out    his    mouth    and   nostrils, 

took  him  a  good  feed  of  barley  and  plenty  of 

sweet  broken  barley  straw  ;   and  after  a  little 

trouble,    finding    a    purchaser,    who    I    knew 

would   keep    him    shut   up   for    some   time   to 

thoroughly  heal  his  back,   sold   him  for  three 

Turkish  liras. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  heard  that  the  Kurd 

who  had  entertained  Hassan  Bey  had  a  horse 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  and  I  went  and  had 
a  look  at  him.  He  proved  to  be  a  nice  blue 
roan,  just  turned  four,  and  therefore  a  mere 
baby  for  such  work  as  I  had  cut  out  for  him  ; 
but  then,  horses,  like  human  beings,  begin  life 
early  in  those  parts.  He  had  clean  legs, 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  "go"  in  him,  and 
was  a  Kurd  like  his  master,  which  was  a 
recommendation,  for  those  rascals  rarely 
breed  bad  horseflesh.  The  price  was  fourteen 
pounds,  and  I  had  only  about  four  of  them, 
but  I  boldly  made  an  off'er  of  ten,  which  was 
rejected. 
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In  my  dilemma  I  sought  out  the  American 
missionary,  who  I  knew  was  very  anxious 
to  become  the  possessor  of  a  Winchester 
sixteen  shooter,  and  sold  him  mine  for  six 
pounds,  feeling  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
weapons  of  the  same  description  to  be  picked 
up  for  nothing  on  the  first  battle-field,  if  I  had 
the  luck  to  escape  with  a  sound  skin  ;  and 
if  not,  well,  then,  I  should  not  require  one. 

This  gentleman  was  distributing  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  Turkish  soldiers  which 
had  been  generously  subscribed  by  many 
charitable  people  in  England  who  sympathised 
with  the  Turks  ;  and  when  we  had  completed 
the  deal  over  the  rifle,  he  was  good  enough 
to  say  that  he  considered  me  a  distressed 
Turkish  soldier — heaven  knows  I  was  in  a  sad 
plight — and  accordingly  he  made  me  a  grant  of 
four  pounds. 

I  had  now  the  money  for  the  blue  roan,  even 
at  the  owner's  price,  but  I  wanted  a  saddle 
and  some  cash  in  reserve,  so  I  sold  my 
beautiful,  silver-mounted  sabre,  with  the  Hun- 
garian blade,  which  I  had  purchased  in  the 
bazaar  at  Trebizond,  and  disposed  of  half  a 
dozen  French  dress  shirts  and  some  other 
articles    I   had   no    use   for,    and    should    only 
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have  lost,  to  an  interpreter  of  one  of  the 
correspondents,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  set  himself  up  in  body  linen. 

In  this  way  I  was  able  to  make  up  a  purse 
of  some  fifteen  Turkish  liras,  with  which  I 
repaired  to  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the 
Kurdish  four-year-old,  and,  after  the  usual 
inevitable  haggling,  succeeded  in  making  the 
nag  mine  at  the  outlay  of  twelve  pounds. 

In  the  Bazaar  I  found  my  old  Circassian 
saddle,  as  I  fully  expected,  and  was  able  to 
regain  possession  of  it  for  a  trifle  ;  the  bridle 
I  had  retained. 

I  was  now  ready  to  go  in  search  of  my 
regiment. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  accom- 
pany a  colonel  at  the  Konak,  who  was  leaving 
for  the  front  almost  immediately,  but  being 
without  my  rifle,  I  did  not  much  care  for 
his  company ;  so,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
I  had  secured  the  horse,  I  wiped  out  my 
little  score  at  the  coffee-house,  and  the  next 
morning,  not  long  after  dawn,  I  slung  my 
leg  over  the  blue  roan,  and,  all  alone,  quietly 
walked  him  through  the  Camel's  Neck  Pass,  by 
which  Erzeroum  is  approached  on  the  eastern 
side,  out  on  the  plain  of  Hassan  Kaleh. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 
THE     RELIEF     OF     KARS. 

1HAD  not  gone  far  from  Erzeroum  before 
I  became  convinced  that  the  Kurd  Bey 
had  not  taken  me  in  over  the  blue  roan. 
Having  got  past  the  bit  of  rough  ground 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Camel's  Neck  Pass,  and 
well  into  the  adjoining  smiling  valley,  I  put 
him  through  his  paces,  and  found  he  carried 
me  splendidly. 

He  was  full  of  vigour,  docile,  apparently 
in  hard  work,  and  fairly  trained,  performing 
the  rakvan  to  perfection  and  stopping  short 
at  a  gallop,  on  being  checked,  which  is  useful 
in  campaigning  ;  but  like  most  Oriental  cattle, 
he  had  a  disinclination  to  trot — a  failing  that 
did  not  surprise  me,  as  equestrians  in  the 
Near  East  know  only  three  paces  :  the  walk, 
rakvan,  and  galop,  and  are  unfamiliar  with 
trotting,  as  we  understand  it.  I  felt  I  should 
have    to    improve    his    education    before    we 
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parted  company ;  but  this  being  his  first  day, 
and  he  a  youngster,  I  determined  to  foster 
his  strength  as  much  as  possible,  not  knowing 
what  might  be  in  store  for  us  later  on,  and 
give  him  a  short  stage  to  begin  with. 

This  I  decided  to  make  Hassan  Kaleh,  a 
small  town  six  hours'  ride  from  Erzeroum, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  bordering  the  valley 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Sub-Governorship.  As  I  approached  my 
destination  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  I 
met  a  long  convoy  of  sick  and  wounded,  who 
were  being  jolted  along  in  the  direction  of 
Erzeroum,  exposed  to  the  piercing  rays  of 
the  sun,  in  the  primitive  carts  of  the  -;ountry, 
drawn  by  yokes  of  small  oxen.  I  found 
Hassan  Kaleh  full  of  invalid  troops,  who 
apparently  had  few  doctors  to  look  after 
them,  and  soon  learnt  that  there  had  been 
severe  fighting  on  this  side  of  Kars.  I  at 
once  went  in  search  of  the  Sub-Governor, 
whom  I  discovered  holding  a  court  at  the 
Konak. 

He  was  in  a  spacious,  lofty  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor,  dimly  lighted  by  some  small 
windows  near  the  ceiling.  The  walls  were 
cased   in   wood,  and   the   boards   spread  with 
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thick  Oriental  carpets.  On  the  side  facing 
the  doorway  was  an  alcove  draped  with 
Eastern  hangings,  and  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  this  recess,  propped  up  by  cushions,  the 
Sub-Governor  was  seated  cross-legged.  He 
was  a  dark,  spare,  sickly-looking  man  in  a 
fez,  stambouline,  black  trousers,  and  soft 
leather  shoes.  At  a  respectful  distance  sat 
one  or  two  other  persons  in  turbans,  and  a 
couple  of  secretaries  in  fezes  and  stamboulines 
taking  notes  of  the  proceedings. 

Squatting  on  the  ground,  to  the  left  of  the 
broad,  lofty,  draped  entrance,  was  a  wretched, 
emaciated  being  loaded  with  heavy  chains. 
He  was  shackled  at  the  ankles  and  wrists  by 
two  sets  of  weighty  irons  connected  by  a 
third,  similar  to  the  manacles  used  in  our 
own  country  to  fetter  criminals  in  the  days 
of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Jonathan  Wild,  and 
which,  whilst  permitting  a  man  to  move 
about  and  use  his  hands,  in  a  way,  minimised 
the  possibility  of  escape. 

His  pitiful  condition  stood  out  in  such 
glaring  contrast  to  the  effeminate  comfort  of 
his  judge  and  the  cosy  aspect  of  the  sur- 
roundings, that  it  has  ever  since  remained 
vividly    impressed    on    my    mind.       Huddled 
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together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  doorway- 
were  his  guardians  :  two  or  three  zaptiehs 
in  a  sort  of  brown  Zouave  uniform. 

My  sudden  appearance  on  the  threshold  of 
the  justice  chamber,  which  had  all  the  aspect 
of  an  Inquisition,  interrupted  the  proceedings, 
and   caused   considerable    surprise.      Standing 
at  the   entrance,  with  the  manacled  prisoner 
on    one    side    of  me  and   the    zaptiehs  on  the 
other,  I  saluted  in  the  usual  graceful  manner, 
and   having   by   now   begun   to    speak  a   little 
Turkish,  stated  who  and  what  I  was,  explain- 
ing   how    I    had    been    left    behind    by    my 
regiment  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  horse 
that  had  died,  and  concluding  with  the  request 
that  his  Excellency  would  provide  me  and  my 
beast  with  food  and  shelter  for  the  night. 

I  was  at  once  asked  a  number  of  questions  : 
where  I  came  from,  where  I  had  joined  the 
Circassians,  when  I  had  left  Erzeroum,  and 
so  forth,  which  I  promptly  answered  ;  and 
having  produced  some  papers  in  Turkish  to 
establish  my  identity,  I  was  told  to  wait  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  Governor's  servant 
would  take  me  to  my  quarters. 

Effusively  thanking  the  effete,  sickly-looking 
Ottoman  Satrap,    among  the   cushions   in  the 
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alcove,  I  sank  to  the  ground,  and  whilst 
awaiting  my  guide  became  deeply  interested 
in  what  was  passing  before  me. 

The  prisoner  was  evidently  an  Armenian  ; 
he  wore  the  dress  and  had  all  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  race :  tall  and  well  built, 
with  dolichocephalic  head,  big  dark  eyes 
deeply  set  in  the  orbits,  elongated  oval  face, 
black  hair,  long  aquiline  nose,  and  sensual 
mouth.  He  was  brimming  with  intelligence, 
and  his  dark,  sparkling  orbs  were  ever  on 
the  alert. 

What  astonished  me  above  all,  was  the  ease 
with  which  he  appeared  to  accept  his  position. 
It  was  evident  at  a  glance,  that  he  must  be 
either  an  accomplished  scoundrel  or  a  most 
innocent,  injured  being. 

The  Sub-Governor  was  acting  the  part  of 
the  French  "juge  d'instruction,"  or  cross- 
examining  magistrate,  combined  with  that  of 
Judge.  He  beset  the  prisoner  with  what  he 
imagined  to  be  perplexing  questions,  which 
were  answered  with  a  readiness,  and  in  a 
quiet,  polite,  affable  manner  calculated  to  baffle 
the  most  experienced  old  hand  at  criminal 
investigation. 

Thus,  when  the  wretched,  manacled  creature 
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was  asked  something  in  quite  an  off-hand  way, 
inviting  a  response  that  might  possibly  in- 
criminate him,  even  in  a  most  indirect  manner, 
his  great,  though  uncultured  mind,  at  once 
perceived  the  dissembled  snare,  and  he  would 
reply  in  suave,  honeyed  tones  : 

"  No  effendim  — my  effendi,  my  sir — it  was 
not  as  your  Excellency  thinks,  but  so  and 
so;'  and  then  he  would  enter  into  a  long 
narration  of  how  the  matter  really  stood,  in 
the  light  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  regarded, 
with  all  the  ardent  air  of  a  man  convinced  that 
his  questioner  had  drifted  into  an  involuntary 
error,  and  who  was  anxious  to  set  it  right, 
not  so  much  in  his  own  interest,  as  simply 
for  the  sake  of  truth.  With  closed  eyes,  it 
might  almost  have  seemed  one  was  listening 
to  a  conversation  between  two  friends,  until 
the  prisoner  began  to  move  his  hands  about 
to  emphasise  his  earnest  sentences,  and 
one  was  recalled  to  reality  by  the  grating 
irons. 

I  know  not  what  the  fellow  was  accused 
of,  probably  brigandage,  which  is  the  crime 
most  common  in  Anatolia.  It  must  have 
been  something  very  bad  to  have  warranted 
such  heavy  shackling,   for  the  Turks  are  not 
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naturally  a  cruel  race,  and  do  not  resort  to 
such  stringent  measures  without  reason. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  man  who  was  to 
conduct  me  to  my  quarters  had  arrived,  and 
I  had  to  rise,  salute,  reiterate  my  thanks  and 
quit  the  scene,  much  to  my  regret,  to  follow^ 
him. 

He  took  me  to  what  appeared  to  be  an 
empty  house,  exceedingly  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  and  after  making  me  a  comfortable 
bed  on  the  wooden  divan  running  round  the 
walls  of  a  spacious  apartment  on  the  upper 
floor,  brought  me  my  dinner,  consisting  of 
mutton  broth  with  a  little  pearl  barley  in  it,  a 
rice  pilaf,  some  fowl  boiled  to  shreds,  followed 
by  "  yaourt  "  and  cheese,  while  my  horse  had 
all  he  required  in  the  stable  below. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  bowl  of  curdled 
milk,  which  I  lapped  up  with  some  pancake 
bread,  I  continued  my  journey,  without 
meeting  a  soul  on  the  road.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon,  whilst  crossing  a  small 
plain,  a  most  frightful  thunderstorm  suddenly 
burst  overhead,  accompanied  by  a  torrential 
downpour  of  rain.  I  glanced  to  right  and  left 
of  me,  looked  behind  and  on  ahead,  but  there 
was  no  shelter  of  any  kind.     Then  I  espied  a 
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clump  of  those  stately  trees  I  have  mentioned 
before,  away  on  the  left,  and  shaking  up  the 
blue  roan,  made  for  it  across  country  as  hard 
as  I  could  tear,  expecting  to  find  a  village 
there. 

I  was  not  wrong  in  my  deduction.  There 
was  a  village  sure  enough,  and  on  reaching  it 
I  met  the  Armenian  peasants  rushing  in  from 
their  fields  helter-skelter.  I  asked  for  hospi- 
tality, but  their  only  answer  was  to  hasten 
within  their  hovels  and  bang  the  doors  in  my 
face.  Then  I  heard  the  massive  rusty  bolts 
grating  into  their  sockets. 

There  was  just  a  chance  that  this  might  be 
a  mixed  village ;  so,  kicking  my  heel  against 
the  steel  scabbard  of  my  sabre  to  make  it 
resound  with  a  ring,  I  yelled  out  in  Turkish 
at  the  pitch  of  my  voice  : 

"  Is  there  no  Moslem  here  ?  " 

At  once  a  turbaned  figure  with  a  hoary 
beard,  no  doubt  the  head  man  of  the  village, 
appeared  a  little  in  front  of  me. 

"  Salaam  aleikam, — the  blessing  of  God  be 
with  thee,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Aleikam  salaam, — with  thee  be  the  blessing 
of  God,"  he  replied. 

Then    I    gave    him    an    account    of    myself, 
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adding  that  I  wanted  food  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  He  at  once  took  my  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  led  us  to  the  guest-house  of  the 
village — a  large  stable,  with  an  estrade  about 
a  couple  of  feet  from  the  ground,  railed  off 
in  a  corner,  and  reached  by  ascending  a  few 
steps,  as  in  the  native  coffee-houses.  After 
the  nag  had  been  fastened  to  one  of  the  rings 
at  the  manger,  and  given  a  quantity  of  broken 
barley  straw  to  begin  his  meal  with,  my  host 
retired,  to  return  a  few  minutes  later  the 
bearer  of  a  good  woollen  mattress,  quilt, 
pillow,  and  Oriental  carpet,  the  two  first 
articles  having  the  sheets  tacked  on  to  them, 
as  is  customary  in  those  parts. 

Later  on,  the  same  worthy  Mohammedan 
brought  me  my  supper,  and  expressed  regret 
that  it  was  not  a  better  one.  It  was  frugal 
indeed,  comprising  a  bowl  of  "  chorbah,"  some 
cheese  of  the  country,  made  from  ewe's  and 
goat's  milk,  with  bread  and  "yaourt,"  of  which 
there  was  always  a  plenitude  ;  but  the  fare  was 
no  doubt  the  best  the  village  could  provide, 
and  was  certainly  offered  with  good  heart, 
and  as  I  dozed  off  to  sleep  that  night  after 
having  had  my  fill,  there  recurred  to  my  mind 
that  passage  in  the  Koran  : 
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"  Be  hospitable  ....  though  he  be 
Christian  or  Jew,  yet  shalt  thou  take  him  in  !  " 

I  was  up  and  away  betimes  next  morning, 
after  a  light  repast.  The  good  old  Moham- 
medan held  my  stirrup  whilst  I  mounted ; 
we  exchanged  another  "  Salaam  aleikam  ! 
Aleikam    salaam,"    and   I   went   my  way. 

Before  I  had  proceeded  far  I  fell  in  with 
two  fellow-travellers,  one  a  Circassian  of  my 
own  regiment,  but  how  he  came  there  I  knew 
not,  the  other  a  Kurd,  both  journeying,  like 
myself,  to  the  army,  and  both  mounted  and 
armed.  We  rode  together  to  the  end  of  the 
day,  picking  up  one  or  two  other  men  of  a 
similar  stamp,  out  warfaring  on  their  own 
account ;  and  I  remember  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon,  whilst  I  and  the  Cir- 
cassian were  resting  beside  a  stream,  the 
others  having  gone  on  ahead,  a  country 
zaptieh  came  up  to  us  and  got  into  con- 
versation   v^ith    my    companion. 

These  fellows  are  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment residences  in  the  different  towns,  where 
their  principal  duties  consist  in  carrying 
despatches,  making  arrests,  escorting  caravans 
and  well-to-do  travellers,  particularly  Euro- 
peans, and  so  forth.     Generally  speaking,  they 
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are  perfect  scoundrels  and  arrant  cowards, 
who  abandon  their  charge  and  fly,  whenever 
they  are  attacked,  who  levy  blackmail  on  the 
Christian  population,  and  are  in  league  with 
all  the  brigands  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  individual  in  question,  who  appeared 
to  be  carrying  despatches,  having  learnt  that 
I  was  an  Englishman,  asked  me  to  show  him 
my  passes,  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  he  had 
met  with  a  good  opportunity  to  extort  "bak- 
sheesh" at  the  cost  of  very  little  trouble. 

Although  armed  with  an  ample  supply  of 
documents  in  Turkish  to  prove  who  and  what 
I  was,  I  did  not  feel  in  a  mood  to  display 
them  to  the  first  ruffian  in  official  attire  who 
chose  to  express  a  desire  to  see  them  ;  so  at 
first,  whilst  reflecting  on  the  answer  I  should 
give,  I  pretended  not  to  understand,  but 
when  the  fellow,  to  make  his  meaning  quite 
clear,  pronounced  the  word  "passport,"  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  feign 
ignorance  any  longer. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  tapping  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 
exclaimed  in  broken  Turkish  : 

"  Benim  kaletch,  benim  passport, — my  sabre 
is  my  passport !  " 
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A  quarrel  was  fast  brewing.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  have  ended,  and  did  not  much 
care  at  the  time. 

The  Circassian  laughed.  The  zaptieh,  who 
was  at  first  somewhat  taken  aback,  recovered 
from  his  surprise  and  was  preparing  to  dis- 
mount. I  grasped  the  handle  of  my  sabre 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  him  down  at  the 
first  attempt  at  violence,  when  my  companion, 
who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  rose  from  the 
ground  also,  and  taking  my  part,  pointed  out 
to  the  representative  of  authority  that  we  were 
two  to  one,  that  I  was  his  "  arcadatch  " — his 
comrade,  in  fact,  and  that  he  would  stand 
by  me. 

Thereupon  the  zaptieh,  evidently  reflecting 
that  prudence  would  be  the  better  part  of 
valour,  caught  up  his  reins  and  muttering  a 
threat  between  his  teeth,  went  about  his 
business. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  followed  his  example, 
but  with  our  horses'  heads  in  another  direction, 
lest  he  should  return  with  assistance  to  bring 
me  to  obedience  ;  and  when  we  had  covered 
a  few  miles  through  a  pleasant,  undulating, 
fertile  country,  regained  the  road  and  over- 
took our  companions. 
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We  all  passed  the  night  at  the  homestead 
of  a  Circassian,  from  whom  we  could  obtain 
neither  food  for  ourselves  nor  barley  for  our 
horses,  who  had  to  be  content  with  a  little 
fodder  of  poor  quality  ;  whilst  we  did  the  best 
we  could  with  what  we  happened  to  have  in 
our  saddlebags. 

We  heard  here  that  Moukhtar  Pasha  had 
been  engaging  the  enemy  for  some  days,  and 
that  they  were  flying  before  him.  But  there 
were  no  details,  and  as  no  one  appeared  to 
know  exactly  where  the  fighting  had  taken 
place,  except  that  it  was  "on  ahead"  twelve 
hours  distant,  I  put  little  faith  in  the  state- 
ment. Almost  every  valid  Moslem  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  were  told,  had  mounted  and 
proceeded  to  the  front,  and  the  words  "  Mos- 
coff  gidderjeck,"  meaning  literally  that  the 
Russians  had  gone  on,  or  away,  recurred 
every  moment  in  conversation. 

Some  five  or  six  of  us  slept,  dressed  as 
we  were,  on  the  bare  boards  of  an  estrade, 
just  loosening  our  waist-bands,  and  were  so 
closely  packed  that  I  know  I  was  very  pleased 
when  day  broke,  and  I  was  able  to  leave  the 
inhospitable  place. 

In  the  morning  my  companions  hurried  on 
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ahead  in  search  of  a  village  or  farm  where 
they  could  recruit  themselves ;  but  I,  being 
anxious  to  spare  the  blue  roan,  hung  behind, 
and  at  length  parted  company  with  my  fellow- 
travellers. 

I  dismounted,  now  and  again,  to  allow  the 
nag  to  browse  on  the  pasture,  which  in  places 
was  abundant,  and  at  last  lost  my  way  ;  for 
we  had  left  the  road,  which  was  only  a  broad 
track,  on  the  previous  evening,  to  attain  the 
homestead  of  the  Circassian,  and  had  not 
struck  it  again  in  the  morning. 

I  had  been  riding  some  hours  without 
coming  to  a  single  house.  Judging  by  the 
height  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  it  must 
have  been  about  noon,  when,  as  I  lay  in  the 
grass  reflecting  on  my  position  and  smoking 
my  short  chibooque,  I  became  alive  to  the 
fact  that  something  abnormal  was  transpiring 
without  knowing  what. 

Solitude  and  death-like  stillness  reigned 
around.  The  only  animated  object  I  could 
see,  was  my  hungry  horse,  quietly  tearing 
away  tufts  of  grass,  and  munching  at  my 
elbow.  All  at  once,  I  was  aroused  from  my 
meditations  by  a  dull  thud,  far  away  in  the 
distance,   succeeded    by  others    in    rapid  suc- 
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cession.  Then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  my 
mind  that  this  must  be  artillery- fire.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  caught  my  nag,  and  mounted. 

Not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  I  followed 
the  telegraph  wires,  which  were  intact,  across 
what  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  vast  steppe. 
Where  was  I  ?  By  continuing  to  take  the 
telegraph  as  guide,  I  should  evidently  at 
length  reach  Kars  ;  but  unless  the  intervening 
country  were  clear  of  the  Russians,  or  a 
Turkish  army  were  between  me  and  them, 
that  was  just  the  direction  in  which  I  did  not 
wish  to  go. 

Suddenly,  to  my  intense  relief,  I  perceived  a 
habitation  in  the  distance,  and  on  approaching 
nearer,  found  it  to  be  a  large  farmhouse  built 
of  pine  logs,  with  ample,  substantial  out- 
houses, all  fenced  in,  and  covering  a  con- 
siderable area. 

At  the  gateway  stood  a  Circassian,  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  beard.  He  turned  out  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  owner,  who  had  left 
with  all  the  other  males  for  the  army.  In 
the  background  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
womenkind,  a  bevy  of  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired 
beauties,  busy  with  their  household  duties. 
I    gave    the    customary    greeting     and    brief 
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account  of  myself,  and  the  Circassian,  mut- 
tering a  welcome,  took  me  and  my  horse  to 
a  stable,  where 
the  nag  received 
as  much  broken 
straw  as  he  could 
get  into  him,  and 
a  ration  of  barley, 
while  I  was 
given  a  bowl  of 
"  yaourt,"  some 
pancake  bread, 
and  cheese.  When 
my  host  brought 
these  to  me,  I 
called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  firing, 
but  he  was  a  very 
reserved  man.  No 
doubt  he  had  on 
his  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  the  farm 
being  overrun   by 

either   friendly  or      "^.^  the  gateivay  stood  a 

Circassian.     ,     .     .   " 
hostile    troops, 

either    of    which    events,    was    an    appalling 

calamity  to  think   of,   and  more  than  enough 
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to  make  him  sad.  He  merely  muttered, 
"  Moscoff  ghaour  !  "  made  a  sign  indicating 
that  the  firing  was  far  off,  and  went  his 
way.  I  noticed  all  the  cattle  appeared  to 
have  been  eclipsed ;  driven  probably  to  the 
hills,  where  they  were  in  hiding. 

I  supplemented  my  frugal  repast  by  an  egg, 
which  I  sucked  fresh  from  the  hen  that 
had  just  laid  it  in  an  adjoining  stable,  and  had 
providentially  attracted  my  attention  to  her 
timely  performance  by  tumultuous  cackling. 

It  was  a  theft — but  only  a  small  one  ;  eggs 
are  something  like  six  to  the  penny  in  those 
parts.  Still  I  confess  I  felt  some  qualms  of 
conscience  at  such  want  of  gratitude  to  my 
host ;  but  then  I  quieted  these  by  the  reflection 
that  I  was  only  paying  him  in  his  own  coin, 
as  it  were,  and  doing  as  he  did  to  others — to 
wit,  the  Armenians.  Besides  I  required 
something  more  sustaining  than  pancake 
bread,  curdled  milk  and  cheese  to  keep  up  my 
strength ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  war  time, 
and  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  no 
soldiers  are  ever  very  particular,  on  such 
occasions,  as  to  how  they  satisfy  the  appeals 
of  inner  man. 

After  this  simple  country  fare  I  had  a  nap 
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in  some  hay,  to  make  up  for  the  bad  night ; 
and  my  host  having  pointed  out  the  right 
direction  to  take,  I  slung  my  leg  across  my 
refreshed  horse,  said  farewell,  and  rode  away. 
Following  the  Circassian's  indication,  I  soon 
reached  the  road  again,  and  guided  by  the 
boom  of  artillery,  which  became  more  dis- 
tinct as  I  proceeded,  attained  Zivin  and  the 
Turkish  army  late  that  evening,  after  having 
met  a  long  convoy  of  wounded  on  the  way, 
jolting  over  the  uneven  ground  in  native  carts, 
who  confirmed  my  presumption  that  a  sang- 
uinary battle  was  then  raging. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  arrived,  and  firing 
had  ceased.  The  village,  in  the  dim  light 
of  moon  and  stars,  and  of  the  faint  glimmer 
from  the  few  narrow  windows  of  the  habita- 
tions, presented  an  aspect  of  wild  confusion. 
The  figthing  had  been  going  on  further  ahead, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  battalions  were  massed, 
and  where  they  had  received  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  enemy  from  their  rifle-pits, 
supported  by  a  cross-fire  of  artillery.  The 
village  itself  and  its  surroundings  were 
encumbered  with  wagons  and  native  carts, 
with  the  addition  of  a  swarm  of  ponies, 
mules,     and     camels,     bringing     up     stores, 
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ammunition,    and    other    impediments    of    an 
army. 

Stray  Bashi-Bazouks  on  horseback  were 
threading  their  way  through  the  block  of 
vehicles  and  animals  ;  infantry  soldiers, 
divested  of  their  arms,  passed  to  and  fro  ; 
officers  hurried  hither  and  thither  giving 
orders  ;  sheep  were  being  slaughtered  in  the 
yards,  and  pancake  bread  was  cooking  over 
fires  improvised  in  one  corner  and  another. 

The  peasants  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  to  make  room  for  a  vast  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  Turkish  soldiers,  who, 
moreover,  lined  the  ground  outside  the 
houses,  and  limped  from  door  to  door,  in 
search  of  food  and  shelter. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  there  were  only 
one  or  two  doctors  to  attend  to  the  large 
invalid  element  in  the  army,  and  that  of 
ambulance  appliances  and  medical  stores  there 
were  next  to  none ;  so  that  the  majority  of 
those  whom  Nature  and  a  few  homely 
remedies  failed  to  carry  through  their  troubles, 
succumbed  to  sheer  neglect. 

Moukhtar  Pasha  had  appealed  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  have  this  branch  of  the  service 
placed  on  an  efficient   footing,    in    vain.     The 
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only  course  open  was  to  despatch  sick  and 
wounded  to  Hassan  Kaleh  and  Erzeroum, 
and  this  was  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  carts 
could  be  procured  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
most  serious  cases,  whilst  all  the  others  who 
could  manage  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other,  had  to  be  content  with  Shank's  mare 
for  the  journey — a  distance  of,  perhaps, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  through  a  hilly 
country. 

I  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  that  there 
had  been  fighting,  on  and  off,  round  Delibaba 
and  Zivin  for  the  previous  ten  days,  and  that 
during  the  last  three,  the  Russians  had  been 
engaged  in  an  obstinate  and  determined  effort 
to  capture  Moukhtar  Pasha's  almost  impreg- 
nable position  at  the  latter  village,  by  assault; 
with  this  result,  that  an  hour  before  my 
arrival,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  the  Muscovite 
host  had  been  definitely  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss,  and  were  at  that  moment  in 
full   retreat.      Kars  was   practically   free. 

My  first  care  was  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  my  Circassians.  After  a  little 
difficulty  I  learnt  that  all  the  irregular 
cavalry,  numbering  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  had  been  placed  under  the  command 
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of  a  fine  old  Circassian  general,  named 
Moussa  Pasha,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
in  the  Russian  service,  but  had  coolly  deserted 
to  the  Turks  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Moussa  Pasha  and  his  men,  who  comprised 
almost  all  the  cavalry  Moukhtar  Pasha  had 
with  him,  were  encamped  hard  by  awaiting 
orders,  and  as  I  approached  the  tents,  which 
lay  sheltered  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  fringed  by 
stately  pines,  beyond  the  reach  of  projectiles, 
the  aspect  was  extremely  picturesque  :  a 
mass  of  white  cones  sparkling  in  the  moon- 
light ;  long,  dark  lines  of  tethered  horses, 
saddled  ready  for  any  emergency  •  tall  figures 
in  kalpacks  and  kaftans,  sauntering  hither  and 
thither,  or  stretched  on  the  verdant  sward ; 
the  whole  picture  being  wrapped  in  the  ruddy 
glare  of  great,  bright,  pinewood  fires,  above 
which  the  impaled  carcases  of  sheep  were 
roasting  whole. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  Pasha's  tent,  sniffing 
the  agreeable  aroma  of  roast  mutton  as  I 
rode  along,  but  only  to  learn  that  he  was  with 
the  Marshal.  I  was  very  soon  recognised  by 
some  of  our  men  and  conducted  to  Hassan 
and  Youssouf.  Bey,  whom  I  found  under 
canvas     in     the    vicinity,     in    company    with 
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several  of  the  other  chiefs.  All  were  evi- 
dently very  much  surprised  to  see  me,  and 
all  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  blue  roan  was  examined  ;  his  mouth 
peered  into  by  the  light  of  a  flaming  brand, 
to  see  his  age  ;  his  legs  felt  for  spavins  ;  his 
tail  forced  up  to  ascertain  if  he  were  strong, 
his  strength  being  judged  by  the  resistance 
offered  by  this  appendage  to  his  vertebrae, 
in  being  elevated  to  a  perpendicular  position, 
and  the  effort  the  animal  made  to  get  it  down 
again.  Finally  he  was  pronounced  "  ayee, — 
good."  I  was  asked  where  I  had  got  him 
from  ?  what  I  had  given  for  him  ?  whether  I 
wanted  to  exchange  him  for  another  ? 

Amidst  all  these  inquiries  I  was  glad  to 
see  Cowan  make  his  appearance,  still  dressed 
in  his  fez  and  tweed  suit,  and  in  good  health. 
His  arrival  put  all  the  horsey  chatter  to  an 
end,  much  to  my  relief,  for  I  had  just  begun 
to  realise  that  the  smart  young  animal  had 
aroused  the  envy  of  some  of  my  friends. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred  Cowan 
and  I  moved  off"  together  and  compared 
notes.  I  told  him  of  my  small  adventures, 
whilst  he  posted  me  up  in  the  fighting  in 
front  of  Zivin  and  the  repulse  of  the  enemy. 
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Our  regiment  had  not  been  engaged  hitherto, 
their  services  having  been  limited  to  recon- 
noitring duty, 

I  managed  to  find  accommodation  in  the 
tent  of  two  of  my  old  friends,  in  whose 
company  I  had  ridden  from  Trebizond  to 
Erzeroum,  picketed  my  horse  outside,  and 
gave  him  his  feed ;  and  when  the  pancake 
bread  was  ready,  and  the  roast  mutton  done 
to  a  turn,  we  squatted  down  to  a  good 
supper. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  I  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  second  Winchester 
sixteen  shooter  for  nothing,  and  after  securing 
some  cartridges,  and  giving  my  nag  a  double 
ration  of  barley,  which  was  in  abundance,  I 
rolled  myself  in  my  rug  and  fell  asleep  in  a 
trice,  on  a  comfortable  bed  of  broken  straw, 
worn  out  with  the  last  fifteen  hours  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  previous  night's  indifferent 
rest. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
ON     THE     ALADJAH     DAGH. 

ALMOST  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Asia,  the  Russians  had 
■  captured  Ardahan  and  Bayazid,  be- 
sieged Batoum,  and  partly  invested  Kars  ;  and 
just  about  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Anatolia, 
a  hostile  force,  under  General  Tergukasoff, 
was  advancing  from  Bayazid,  along  the  Araxes 
Valley,  towards  Keuprikeui,  a  village  where 
the  Erzeroum,  Kars,  and  Bayazid  roads  form 
junction,  threatening  Moukhtar  Pasha's  right 
flank,  and  menacing  Erzeroum. 

The  Turkish  General,  afraid  of  a  Russian 
army  getting  between  him  and  this  fortress, 
had  cautiously  retired  from  Kars,  and  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  crest  of  the  Soghanli 
Dagh,  closely  followed  by  the  Russian  centre, 
under  General  Heimann,  accompanied  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Loris  Melikoff, 
an  Armenian,  born  at  a  village  near  Erzeroum, 
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who  on  his  way  had  completed  the  investment 
of  the  Turkish  frontier  stronghold  that  was 
so  gallantly  defended  by  General  Sir  Fenwick 
Williams  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  had 
begun  to  vigorously  shell  it. 

On  June  the  i6th  the  Turkish  troops  had 
met  with  a  reverse  from  Tergukasoff  at 
Alashkir  on  their  right  flank.  The  following 
night  Moukhtar  Pasha  abandoned  his  position 
on  the  Soghanli  Dagh  for  Zivin  and  Delibaba, 
close  to  the  scene  of  the  defeat  which  had 
given  Tergukasoff  command  of  the  Delibaba 
Pass  ;  and  on  the  21st,  after  several  skirmishes 
on  the  previous  day,  the  Turkish  General 
gave  the  Russians  battle  in  this  pass,  with  the 
result  that  the  enemy,  shelled  towards  evening 
from  a  commanding  position,  was  forced  back 
with  heavy  loss  to  Zeidikhan. 

Fighting  was  resumed  on  the  22nd,  and  on 
the  23rd  the  Russian  centre  advanced  against 
the  strong  position  at  Zivin,  where  Moukhtar 
Pasha  had  established  his  headquarters. 

In  the  meanwhile  General  Tergukasoff, 
after  a  halt  at  Zeidikhan,  had  beaten  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  Bayazid,  to  relieve  the 
small  Russian  garrison  shut  up  in  the  citadel, 
where    they  were   besieged    by  a   large    body 
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of  Kurds,  who  had  poured  into  the  town 
and  sacked  it  on  the  General's  departure, 
massacring  a  vast  number  of  Armenians, 
whose  unburied  corpses  lay  in  a  state  of 
putrefraction  in  the  streets. 

On  June  the  25th  the  Russian  centre  had 
been  repulsed  from  Zivin,  after  several  san- 
guinary assaults ;  and  Loris  Melikoff,  recog- 
nising that  he  had  underrated  the  strength  of 
the  Turks,  that  without  reinforcements  he 
would  be  unable  to  accomplish  the  bold  plan 
he  had  conceived  of  dispersing  their  army  by 
a  rapid,  daring  forward  movement  attended 
by  the  investment  of  the  two  great  Turkish 
strongholds  in  Asia,  and  uneasy,  moreover, 
at  the  insurrection  that  had  just  broken  out 
in  the  Caucasus,  retreated  all  along  the  line. 
Ardahan  and  Bayazid  were  evacuated,  Batoum 
and  Kars  set  free,  and  the  invaders  only 
halted  in  their  flight  when  under  the  guns  of 
Alexandrapol,   the  Turkish  Gumri. 

We  were  up  and  in  the  saddle  before  day- 
light on  the  morning  following  my  arrival  at 
Zivin,  provisioned  with  a  double  ration  of 
barley  for  our  mounts,  and  bread  and  meat 
for  ourselves,  for  the  report  of  the  enemy's 
retreat     had     been      confirmed     during     the 
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night,  and   orders   issued   for  us  to  follow  in 
pursuit. 

The  whole  force  rode  out ;  a  portion  of  it 
under  Mehemet  Pasha,  the  red-bearded  son 
of  Schamyl,  who  gave  the  Russians  so  much 
trouble  in  the  Caucasus,  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  Bayazid  to  harass  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  under  Tergukasoff;  whilst  we 
followed  the  centre  under  Heimann  and  Loris 
Melikoff,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  acting,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
Nicholavitch,  who  lingered  in  the  rear,  pre- 
ferring the  charms  of  Alexandrapol  to  the 
hardships  of  the  uplands  around  Fars. 

Passing  over  the  pine-fringed  crest  of  the 
hill  into  the  valley  below,  where  our  projectiles 
had  played  such  havoc  with  the  enemy's 
battalions  on  the  previous  afternoon,  we  found 
the  ground  strewn  with  dead  Russians,  and 
some  of  the  Circassians  dismounted,  and 
began  to  rifle  and  strip  the  bodies. 

This  was  not  done  methodically.  Each  man 
would  take  what  he  most  fancied,  and  pass  on. 
One  would  satisfy  his  cupidity  by  annexing 
a  pair  of  boots,  another  would  take  a  drinking 
flask,  a  sword,  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  tunic,  a 
shirt,    and   so    forth,    until   some    of  the   poor 
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corpses  lay  almost  stark  naked,  to  be  finally 
completely  stripped  by  other  Bashi-Bazouks 
of  various  denominations  following  in  our 
wake  ;  but  the  pillage  always  commenced  by 
the  pockets  being  turned  inside  out  in  search 
of  money  and  other  valuables. 

I  saw  no  wounded,  all  of  whom  had 
evidently  been  removed  by  the  Russians  in 
their  retreat.  I  noticed  that  the  enemy  were 
very  particular  in  this  respect  throughout  the 
campaign,  and  no  doubt  with  reason. 

I  never  once  perceived  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  men  to  multilate  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  which  were  left  for  the  crows 
and  vultures  to  feast  on,  until  the  military 
authorities  had  leisure  to  give  them  sepulchre  ; 
but  all  the  stragglers  we  overtook  were  mer- 
cilessly put  to  the  sword,  for  Circassians  are 
no  more  in  the  habit  of  making  prisoners  than 
are  the  Cossacks ;  and  I  do  not  remember 
having  heard  of  a  single  Russian  having  been 
captured  in  Asia  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  hostilities — which  means  something. 

"We  were  following  the  enemy,  whose 
retreat  was  covered  by  a  broad  curtain  of 
Cossack  cavalry,  along  the  edge  of  the  valley 
skirting  Kars  to  the  south,  giving  the  fortress 
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a    wide    berth    on    our    left,    and    about    the 
middle   of  the   afternoon   came   in    sight  of  a 


"Le/if  for  the  ci'oiijs  and  vultures  to  feast  on." 

village    on    a    ridge     in    front    of    us,    which 
showed  signs  of  their  presence.     Our  advance 
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guard  halted  and  sent  back  the  information 
that  the  place  seemed  to  be  occupied  by  a 
small  force  of  cavalry,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  charge  of  stores ;  and  so  it  proved,  but 
what  they  had  not  ascertained,  and  what  we 
failed  to  perceive,  was  the  presence  of  a 
couple  of  field  pieces ;  and  as  ^ve  hurried 
forward  at  a  short  gallop,  in  rather  open 
order,  and  came  within  easy  range,  they 
blazed  away  at  us  before  we  had  the  least 
chance  to  swerve  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 

Five  or  six  shells  burst  in  our  midst  in 
rapid  succession.  Youssouf  Bey  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  Hassan  Bey  got  his  thigh 
shattered  by  a  lump  of  metal  and  was 
unhorsed,  whilst  some  fourteen  others  were 
placed  "hors  de  combat."  Cowan  and  myself 
came  out  of  the  ordeal  without  a  scratch. 

This  unexpected  reception  caused  complete 
consternation,  and  had  the  effect  of  scattering 
our  force  right  and  left ;  but,  as  the  firing 
ceased  after  a  few  rounds,  confidence  was 
restored,  and  we  advanced  towards  the  place 
again — but  more  cautiously,  from  two  sides, — 
only  to  find,  on  occupying  it,  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  into 
which  they  had  thrown  us,  to  limber  up  and 
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decamp,  and  that  there  was  not  a  creature 
there.  The  inhabitants,  dogs  and  all,  had 
gone  off  with  the  Russians,  no  doubt,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  the  cavalry  and  guns 
remaining  behind  to  guard  the  stores  pending 
their  projected  removal. 

We  captured  a  quantity  of  flour,  grain, 
vodka— with  which  the  foe  was  well  supplied 
— ammunition  and  other  things.  Youssouf 
Bey  and  those  who  fell  with  him  were  buried. 
Hassan  Bey  and  the  other  wounded  were 
sent  to  the  rear,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  my 
old  Chief  was  some  weeks  later,  when  he 
was  reported  to  be  progressing  favourably  in 
the  bosom  of  his  harem  at  Batoum. 

The  next  morning  a  strong  detachment 
was  told  off  to  take  care  of  the  booty,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  force  spreading  out  in 
a  broad  front  extending  several  miles,  con- 
tinued on  the  track  of  the  retiring  enemy, 
but  failed  to  come  up  with  him  again.  Early 
on  the  third  day  we  burst  from  the  hills  and 
ravines  on  to  the  plain  of  Kars,  to  the  south 
of  the  fortress,  which  stood  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  in  what  appeared  from  a  distance  to  be 
a  "cul-de-sac"  of  rugged  rock  on  our  left. 

Not   a   vestige    of    the    Russians    could    be 
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seen  anywhere.  The  siege  had  been  raised, 
and  the  entire  Muscovite  army  had  with- 
drawn to  the  frontier  only  a  few  miles  away, 
relinquishing  all  their  positions  save  one — 
a  conical  hill  to  the  east  of  Kars,  called 
Kizil  Tepe,  which  they  had  seamed  with 
rifle-pits,  and  held  as  a  sort  of  advanced 
post. 

Moukhtar  Pasha,  in  the  meantime,  had 
advanced  with  his  army,  and  after  lingering 
some  days  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Turkish  fortress,  doubtless  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy,  had  again  moved 
forward,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aladjah  Dagh,  a  small  range  of  lofty  hills 
outside  Kars,  extending  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Ani,  the  ancient  capital  of 
what  was  once  Armenia,  and  the  scene 
of  many  sanguinary  contests  in  the  past 
with  Persians,  Tartars,  Romans,  Greeks, 
Assyrians,  Syrians,  Turks ;  but  now  only  a 
miserable  Armenian  village  of  rubble  hovels, 
with  a  very  ancient  cathedral  half  in  ruins. 

The  appearance  of  the  Turkish  army  on 
the  plain  was  followed  by  several  skirmishes. 
The  Russians  evidently  did  their  utmost  to 
entice  Moukhtar  Pasha  out  to  battle  ;  but  he^ 
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feeling  his  force  too  weak  to  engage  them 
seriously,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
declined  a  general  engagement ;  and  he  put  a 
term  to  these  useless  encounters  by  ascend- 
ing the  Aladjah  Dagh,  where  he  fixed  his 
camp  in  expectation  of  reinforcements  from 
Constantinople,  which  never  arrived. 

When  the  Turkish  General  had  made  him- 
self comfortable  on  the  hill,  his  first  act  was 
to  capture  the  Russian  advanced  position  at 
Kizil  Tepe,  which  was  a  thorn  in  his  side, 
and  this  was  accomplished  in  a  most  deter- 
mined manner  one  moonlight  night  in  August 
by  a  detachment  of  selected  braves,  led  by 
an  officer  named  Mehemet  Pasha,  but  who 
was  more  commonly  called  "  Capitan  "  Pasha, 
a  renegade  born  of  Polish  or  Hungarian 
parents,  who  had  originally  been  a  sea 
captain,  and  had  renounced  the  religion  of 
his  birth  early  in  life  to  take  service  with 
the  Turks. 

Mehemet  and  his  forlorn  hope  managed  to 
steal  unperceived  up  this  hill,  800  feet  high, 
in  an  utterly  unaccountable  way,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  whilst 
the  moon  hung  behind  a  cloud.  In  a  few 
minutes  every  Russian  occupying  the  position 
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had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  Crescent 
floated  from  the  summit. 

This  Mehemet,  "  Capitan  "  Pasha,  was  one 
of  the  most  daring  men  I  ever  came  across. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  remark- 
able way,  over  and  over  again,  during  the 
campaign  in  Asia,  and  received  from  the 
Sultan  the  much-coveted  title  of  "  Ghazi,"  the 
Conqueror,  at  the  same  time  as  the  General 
commanding  and  the  son  of  Schamyl  were 
awarded  the  same  distinction.  The  most 
dangerous  enterprises  always  fell  to  his 
share,  he  had  many  hairbreadth  escapes  on 
the  battle-field,  and  ultimately  ended  his 
brief  but  brilliant  career,  by  miserably  suc- 
cumbing to  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
Erzeroum,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  just  before 
I  rode  out  of  the  fortress,  when  the  Russians 
finally  closed  round  it. 

After  the  Kizil  Tepe  incident,  the  two  hos- 
tile armies  remained  observing  one  another, 
in  their  respective  positions,  till  the  autumn, 
both  awaiting  additional  troops  before  taking 
the  offensive — the  Russians  under  the  walls 
of  Alexandrapol  and  the  Turks  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Aladjah  Dagh,  connected  with 
their  base,  at   Kars,  by  several  isolated  hillsi 
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whereon  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
intrenching  themselves. 

I  and  my  Circassians  were  in  tents  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  camp,  close  to  Sir 
Arnold  Kemball,  the  English  military  attache, 
his  aide-de-camp  Lieut.  Dougall,  R.N.,  and 
Captain  Norman,  the  correspondent  of  the 
"  Times,"  who  I  think  had  served  under  Sir 
Arnold  in  India,  These  three  gentlemen  lived 
and  messed  together  in  a  little  camp  of  their 
own,  and  had  cautiously  thrown  up  a  breast- 
work round  their  quarters  to  keep  out  in- 
truders, of  whom  our  men  were  probably  the 
most  dreaded.  Captain  Trotter,  now  Colonel, 
I  believe,  who  succeeded  Sir  Arnold  as 
military  attache  at  Constantinople,  and  Major 
McCalmont,  who  were  the  other  English 
attaches  with  the  army,  went  one  to  Bayazid 
and  the  other,  I  think,  to  Ardahan.  Cowan 
left  us,  after  a  while,  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
running  assistant  to  Captain  Norman,  and  for 
a  time  I  saw  very  little  of  him. 

We  rarely  moved  out  of  camp.  When  we 
did  so,  it  was  on  reconnoitring  duty,  very 
unconscientiously  performed,  in  the  country 
beyond  the  hills.  Moukhtar  Pasha  was  ever 
haunted   by  the   presentiment  of  his  position 
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being  turned  by  the  enemy  in  that  direction, 
and  his  misgivings  in  this  respect  did  not 
deceive  him  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was 
what  ultimately  happened. 

One  lovely  moonlight  night,  we  were  des- 
patched to  enforce  the  evacuation  of  Ani,  an 
exceedingly  strong  position,  which  it  was 
feared  the  enemy  might  occupy,  and  thus 
make  it  imperative  for  us  to  shell  them  out 
of  the  place.  So  that  it  was  purely  in  con- 
sideration of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who 
were,  of  course,  Armenians,  that  they  were 
required  to  abandon  their  homes. 

Nevertheless,  they  had  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  notices  given  them  to  quit,  and  it  was 
only  when  we  rode  into  the  village  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  orders  for  every 
soul  to  be  away  within  an  hour,  that  they 
reluctantly  consented,  amidst  many  protes- 
tations and  much  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  to  bring  out  their  clumsy  carts,  pile  on 
to  them  women,  children,  ewes,  nanny-goats 
and  fowls,  along  with  all  their  other  belongings, 
consisting  chiefly  of  woollen  mattresses  and 
pots  and  pans,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
escorted  into  camp. 

Our  unpleasant  task  was  performed  sternly 
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to  get  the  people  to  move,  but  without  undue 
harshness,  and  while  it  proceeded  I  was 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  cathe- 
dral, apparently  in  Byzantine  style,  which  has 
been  visited  and  described  at  different  times 
by  various  English  and  French  travellers ;  and 
also  of  the  Tarpeian-like  rock,  which  renders 
the  position  almost  impregnable  to  assault  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  side. 

The  death  of  Youssouf,  and  the  disabling 
of  Hassan  Bey,  threw  our  regiment  into  a 
disorder  from  which  it  had  not  recovered. 
We  were  all  under  command  of  Moussa 
Pasha,  but  were  without  a  direct  head,  and 
the  various  Beys  having  been  unable  to 
decide  on  a  leader,  went  hither  and  thither, 
independently,  each  with  his  troop  of  men, 
and  did  pretty  well  as  they  pleased.  In  fact, 
we  were  broken  up  into  twenty  corps,  instead 
of  being  one  as  before,  with  the  result  that 
discipline,  generally,  was  more  relaxed  than 
ever. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  matters,  which  I  was  hoping  every  day 
to  see  amended,  the  head  man  of  the  village 
of  Kaiah — an  Armenian — one  morning  solicited 
audience  of   the    Marshal,   and  informed  him 
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that  on  the  previous  evening  three  of  our  men 
had  ridden  into  the  hamlet  and  stolen  a  lamb> 
and  on  the  peasant  who  owned  the  animal 
protesting  against  the  proceeding,  one  of  the 
Circassians  had  raised  his  Winchester  to  his 
shoulder  and  shot  him  dead  through  the  head^ 
after  which  they  had  ransacked  his  house  and 
ravished  the  women. 

Why  the  theft  should  have  been  committed 
at  all  was  quite  unaccountable.  We  had 
thousands  and  thousands  of  sheep  browsing 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  rations  of 
fresh  meat  were  served  out  daily.  For 
although  the  Turkish  soldier  is  not  paid  with 
anything  approaching  regularity,  he  never 
fails  to  receive  his  full  rations,  which  are 
always  of  the  best  quality,  save  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  over  which  the 
authorities  have  no  control,  and  such  as  every 
army  is  exposed  to  in  the  field.  More- 
over, the  intrinsic  value  of  the  animal  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  than  two  shillings 
— a  circumstance  that  made  the  crime  all  the 
more  atrocious. 

The  culprits  were  easily  identified,  and 
Moukhtar  Pasha  summoned  a  court-martial, 
who  found  them  guilty,   and  sentenced  them 
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to     be    hanged. 
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"  The  sentence  was,  nevertheless, 
earned  out.'' 


Thereupon  all  the  Beys 
waited  on  the 
Commander- 
in-Chief  in  a 
body,  and 
begged  the 
prisoners' 
lives,  one 
going  so  far 
as  to  threaten 
that  if  the 
men  were  put 
to  death,  they 
would  all  with- 
draw to  their 
homes.  The 
sentence  was, 
nevertheless, 
carried  out. 
The  next  day 
the  entire 
force,  which 
I  had  joined 
at  Trebizond, 
and  which  at 
that    moment 


must    have    numbered    between    eleven  |^and 
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twelve  hundred  strong,  deserted,  leaving  me 
without  a  regiment  and  in  the  position  of  a 
sort  of  waif  in  camp. 

It  was  then  that  Moussa  Pasha,  who  had 
made  fruitless  efforts  to  arrange  matters,  took 
me  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Marshal 
Ghazi  Ahmed  Moukhtar  Pasha,  a  dark,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  forty,  and  of  medium 
height,  with  a  black  beard  cut  square,  who 
occupied  a  small  marquee  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  hills  near  the  summit,  where, 
from  the  entrance  to  his  canvas  habitation, 
he  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  Russian 
camp  on  the  plain  below,  with  Alexandrapol 
and  the  Caucasus   in  the  background. 

He  welcomed  me  kindly,  speaking  French 
slowly,  but  correctly,  intimated  that  I  could 
stay  with  him,  and  thenceforth  I  found  hos- 
pitality with  his  orderly  officers.  I  renewed 
his  acquaintance  in  '82  in  Egypt,  when  he 
arrived  at  Cairo  as  Ottoman  High  Commis- 
sioner, a  post  he  still  holds,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  remember  that  I  am  his  debtor 
for  many  services. 

His  chief  of  the  staff  in  Asia,  was  Faizi 
Pasha,  another  Hungarian  renegade,  who  had 
embraced   the    Mohammedan    faith,   and   who 
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was    generally   considered    to    be    a    man    of 
singular   ability. 

Life  on  the  Aladjah  Dagh  was  monotonous 
in  the  extreme.  We  were  all  in  bell  tents, 
which  being  without  sun  protectors  were 
unpleasantly  hot,  and  infested  with  myriads 
of  flies,  which  after  tormenting  one  throughout 
the  day,  swarmed  at  evening  up  the  tent- 
pole  and  on  the  inside  of  the  canvas.  We 
would  sometimes  explode  gunpowder  in  the 
frail  shelters,  and  momentarily  be  rid  of  the 
pests ;  but  that  was  not  much  good,  for  after 
the  sun  had  risen  fresh  multitudes  succeeded 
their  slaughtered  kindred,  and  in  the  evening 
the  tent  wore  the  same  sort  of  black  lining 
as  before. 

But  flies  were  not  the  worst  specimens  of 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  that  we  had  to 
contend  with.  We  were  all  covered  with 
vermin,  from  the  Marshal,  I  verily  believe, 
downwards. 

One  might  repair  to  Kars,  take  a  Turkish 
bath,  effect  a  complete  change  of  raiment,  but 
this  only  aff"orded  temporary  relief.  A  couple 
of  days  after  one's  return  to  camp,  if  not 
sooner,  new  comers  occupied  the  quarters 
so   recently   evacuated. 
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The  soldiers,  I  noticed,  adopted  the  plan  of 
stripping  stark  naked,  and  then  anointing  one 
another  from  head  to  foot  with  tallow,  of 
which  an  abundance  was  supplied  by  the 
fan-shaped  tails  of  the  sheep,  which  comprise 
the  bone  surrounded  by  one  solid  mass  of 
grease. 

Only  a  few  favoured  mortals  boasted  of 
such  a  luxury  as  a  camp  bedstead.  All  the 
men,  and  most  of  the  officers  and  corres- 
pondents, slept  on  the  ground,  with  a  layer 
of  broken  straw  between  them  and  the  earth. 
I  remember  I  went  through  the  whole  cam- 
paign with  no  other  couch  than  this,  and  was 
none  the  worse  for  it  at  the  end. 

The  army  was  amply  supplied  with  such 
provisions  as  fresh  meat,  flour  and  rice,  but 
there  was  an  absolute  dearth  of  green  vege- 
tables, and  I  never  set  eyes  on  a  potato  all 
the  time  I  was  in  Anatolia.  The  bread  con- 
sisted of  an  imitation  of  the  English  half- 
quartern  loaf  and  the  pancake  article.  The 
soldiers  seemed  to  prefer  the  latter,  making 
it  themselves  every  evening,  over  their  fires. 

The  natural  result  of  this  incomplete  and 
unvaried  diet,  accompanied  by  the  heat  and 
confinement   to  canvas,  was  a    great    deal    of 
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sickness  —  dysentery  and  fever,  in  various 
forms,  being  the  most  prevalent  ailments  ; 
and  the  hospitals  of  Kars,  where  the  medical 
staff  never  approached  anything  like  its  proper 
strength,  gradually  became  overcrowded. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Casson  had  come  into 
camp  with  an  admirably  appointed  ambulance 
from  Erzeroum,  where  he  had  been  succeeded 
by  other  English  doctors,  and  having  been 
quartered  in  a  sheltered  position,  at  once  got 
into  harness. 

The  newspaper  correspondents  we  had  with 
us,  apart  from  Captain  Norman,  were  that 
veteran  Knight  of  the  pen,  Charlie  Williams, 
a  past  president  of  the  Press  Club,  who  has 
seen  a  great  deal  of  service  since  those  days, 
and  was  quite  recently  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar  and  in  Greece  ;  Edmund  O'Donovan; 
a  German  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  who,  strange 
to  say,  represented  the  "Standard,"  and  whose 
name  quite  escapes  me  ;  Baron  Schluga,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
was  then  writing  for  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  " 
of  Vienna ;  and  Gaston  Lemay,  for  the 
"Temps"  and  "  Debats,"  who  sent  a  letter 
to  one  of  these  papers  each  alternate  week. 
Captain  Creagh,  late  of  the   ist    Royals,  who 
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represented  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  never 
quitted  his  comfortable  quarters  with  Mr. 
Consul  Zohrab,  at  Erzeroum,  all  the  time, 
except  when  he  met  us  at  Hassan  Kaleh  on 
our  retreat  from  Kars,  and  not  getting  away 
quick  enough,  was  captured  and  plundered  by 
a  party  of  Cossacks,  which  was  rather  hard 
luck  for  his  first  time  out. 

The  German  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  news  supplied  from 
the  seat  of  war  in  Asia 
to  the  "  Standard,"  was 
attended  by  an  Austrian 
and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  living  some  time  in 
Turkey,  and  whom  he 
picked  up  at  Trebizond. 
The  man,  by  trade  a 
w^atchmaker,  acted  as  the 
Doctor's  interpreter  and 
general  factotum,  whilst 
the  woman  remained  at 
Kars  and  mended  the 
Doctor's  linen,  darned 
his    socks,    did     his 

washing,  purchased  his  stores,  and,  when  he 
visited  the  fortress,  cooked  his  dinner. 
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The  "  Doctor,"  as  we  all  called  him,  was 
a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who, 
although  speaking  English  fluently,  had  some 
difficulty  in  writing  our  language  with  that 
degree  of  correctness  which  is  essential  for 
the  Press,  and  he  was,  therefore,  in  the 
habit  of  penning  his  information  in  his  own 
German  tongue.  His  contributions  being 
"made  in  German — y,"  as  it  were. 

When  his  despatches  reached  the  office  in 
Shoe  Lane,  a  clever  English  lady,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  German,  who  resided  in 
one  of  the  London  suburbs,  was  immediately 
telegraphed  for.  On  arriving  at  the  editorial 
sanctum  she  was  asked  to  retire  with  the 
manuscript  into  a  private  room,  and  there 
promptly  transformed  the  strange  idiom  into 
language  comprehensible  to  the  many  thou- 
sands, who  delight  in  the  perusal  of  the  great 
Conservative  organ  which  Mr.  Mudford  has 
made   so  famous. 

These  two  Austrian  -  Germans  —  Baron 
Schluga  and  the  Doctor  in  Philosophy — were 
mortal  enemies.  Why,  I  know  not.  I  never 
heard  of  them  coming  to  blows  or  having  any 
violent  quarrel  in  camp;  but  certain  it  is  that 
they  related   most   unpleasant    stories  of  one 
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another,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  display  of  their  enmity  within  the 
hearing  of  mutual  friends. 

Now,  the  Baron  was  always  very  anxious 
to  see  what  his  fellow  -  countryman  was 
writing  in  the  leading  Conservative  organ  in 
London  ;  and  although  he  could  not  borrov/ 
the  paper  direct,  he  easily  obtained  it  from 
one  of  the  other  correspondents  to  whom  it 
had  been  lent. 

One  day  the  Doctor,  who  must  have  been 
suffering  from  liver  disorder  or  an  enlarged 
spleen,  sent  home  to  the  "Standard"  some 
very  discourteous  remarks  about  Moukhtar 
Pasha,  who  was  invariably  very  civil  to 
the  newspaper  men  attached  to  his  head- 
quarters, and  did  all  he  could  to  make  them 
comfortable. 

In  the  article  in  question  he  was  described 
as  being  an  utter  ignoramus  in  military 
matters,  and  likened  to  the  famous  baboon  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  because,  at  times, 
when  lost  in  thought,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  up  in  the  corner  of  the  divan  in  his 
tent,  nursing  one  of  his  knees,  and  swaying 
his  torso  backward  and  forward. 

This   article   was   duly   printed,    and   in  the 
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ordinary  course  the  copy  of  the  newspaper 
containing  it  found  its  way  to  the  Aladjah 
Dagh,  and  into  the  hands  of  Baron  Schluga, 
who  had  no  sooner  perused  the  spiteful 
effusion  than,  without  breathing  a  word  to 
any  one,  he  ran  off  to  the  Marshal,  whom  he 
found  in  his  tent,  and  there  and  then  trans- 
lated it  to  him  in  French  ;  no  doubt  adding  a 
little  extra  spice  as  he  did  so. 

"When  the  Baron  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
coast  was  clear,  the  Doctor  in  Philosophy 
was  sent  for,  shown  the  article,  and  asked 
what  he  meant  by  it. 

The  poor  creature's  first  impulse  was  to 
play  the  coward  and  disclaim  the  authorship, 
which  was  a  silly  defence  to  make,  because 
Moukhtar  Pasha,  who  is  a  man  of  remarkably 
bright  intelligence,  was  not  likely  to  be  duped 
by  such  a  flimsy  subterfuge. 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  Doctor's  denial 
of  having  penned  the  objectionable  lines,  he 
asked  him  with  some  feeling,  what  he  had 
done  to  him  to  warrant  such  treatment,  and 
receiving  no  other  answer  than  reiterated 
repudiations  of  responsibility,  concluded  by 
telling  this  Germanic  correspondent  of  a  great 
English  newspaper,  to  return  to  his  quarters 
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and  consider  himself  under  arrest,  until  he 
had  decided  what  course  he  would  take 
respecting   him. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  sentinel  was  placed 
outside  his  tent. 

This  little  incident  caused  quite  a  flutter 
in  camp,  and  I  believe  O' Donovan,  who  had 
been  with  the  General  in  Montenegro,  and 
Gaston  Lemay,  interceded  on  the  Austrian's 
behalf,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  General,  after 
sleeping  over  the  matter,  decided  to  dismiss 
his  detractor,  and  sending  for  him  again, 
intimated  to  him  that  he  would  have  to 
return   to    Constantinople. 

The  Doctor,  thereupon,  behaved  like  a 
madman,  for  his  little  joke  about  the  baboon 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  had  cost  him  a 
post  which  was  worth  a  good  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  month  to  him  while  it 
lasted.  He  inveighed  furiously  against  his 
fellow  -  countryman,  and  no  wonder  ;  then 
he  pretended  his  life  was  in  danger,  calum- 
niated Moukhtar  Pasha,  who  is  a  perfect 
gentleman  and  an  upright,  honest  man, 
telling  all  who  chose  to  listen  to  him,  that 
he  was  convinced  he  would  be  assassinated 
on   the   way   to   Trebizond,   and   finally   went 
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to  the  Marshal's  tent  lo  demand  a  safe 
conduct. 

Moukhtar  Pasha,  who  had,  no  doubt,  heard 
of  his  ravings  from  the  Baron,  simply  said 
very  well,  he  would  have  it  prepared,  and 
next  day  the  Doctor  in  Philosophy  rode  into 
Kars  with  his  passport  duly  signed  and  sealed 
in  his  pocket.  There  he  took  the  precaution 
of  showing  the  document  to  an  Armenian 
scholar,  who  understood  French,  and  who, 
after  reading  it,  assured  him  it  was  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  Doctor  at  last  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  the  coast,  accompanied  by 
his  interpreter,  his  interpreter's  wife,  and  an 
armed  escort. 

The  Armenian,  who  was  a  Government 
clerk,  afraid  of  getting  himself  into  trouble, 
had  not  revealed  to  the  Doctor  all  the  truth  ; 
but  when  the  latter  was  well  away,  he 
confided  to  me  the  contents  of  the  document 
over  a  glass  of  mastic. 

After  the  usual  preamble,  it  ran  somewhat 
as  follows  : 

"  The  bearer  of  this  passport  is  a  poor 
lunatic,  who  has  been  struck  with  aberration 
in  my  camp.  He  is  returning  to  Constanti- 
nople in  order  that  he  may  there  be  shipped 
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to  Austria  for  his  friends  to  look  after  him, 
and  I.  Ghazi  Ahmed  Moukhtar  Pasha,  Marshal, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Governor -General  of 
Anatolia,  command  you,  in  the  name  of  H.I.M. 
the  Sultan,  to  treat  him  kindly,  to  show  him 
every  attention,  to  provide  him  with  all  the 
shelter,  food,  horses,  and  escorts  he  may 
require,  so  that  he  may  reach  Trebizond  in 
safety." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

A    RIDE    TO    THE    LEFT    WING. 


1      BECAME    very    intimate 
O' Donovan     during     the 
long     months     of     inac- 
tivity   we    spent     on    the 
Aladjah     Dagh.      He    was    a 
most  entertaining  companion, 
ever    in    the    best    of    spirits, 
and    being    well    read,    with 
some    knowledge    of    military 
matters,    brimming    with    en- 
thusiasm,   ready    to    go    any- 
where  for   the    mere   love   of 
the  thing,  and  yet  penetrated 
with  the  importance  of  getting 
his   news   home   early,    made 
an   ideal   war    correspondent. 
Tall  and  slim,  with  a  darkish 
beard    and    moustache,    small 
straight    nose    and    very    soft 
eyes,  he  dressed  in  breeches 
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in  one  of  those  grey  Hungarian  shooting- 
jackets  faced  with  green ;  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  fez  with  military  tassel,  worn 
well  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  was  always  on  the 
rough  side  of  life,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment  in  his  nature  ;  and,  being  an  Irish- 
man, his  favourite  poet  was,  of  course,  Tom 
Moore,  whom  he  knew  by  heart,  and  was 
very  fond  of  quoting.  I  remember  he  would, 
often,  in  the  twilight,  lie  on  his  back  in  his 
tent,  when  we  happened  to  be  alone  together, 
and  recite  a  couple  of  hundred  lines  or  so 
from  "  Lalla  Rooke"  at  a  stretch,  without  a 
fault. 

His  father,  I  believe,  was  a  medical  man, 
a  profession  for  which  he  also  had  studied  at 
the  Dublin  University,  but  being  called  upon 
to  earn  his  own  living  before  there  had  been 
time  to  pass  the  various  examinations,  he  had 
turned  to  journalism,  with  the  brilliant  success 
that  many  will  remember. 

Besides  having  travelled  over  Montenegro 
and  the  Danubian  States,  he  had  been 
through  the  Franco- German  war,  and  in  Spain 
with  Don  Carlos  at  the  time  Paddy  O'Shea, 
my    Uncle    Frank,    and    Colonel     Mclver — of 
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whom  I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on 
— were  there ;  and  I  remember  he  once  made 
me  roar  with  laughter,  when  describing  how 
my  uncle  passed  in  the  Carlist  camp  as 
Count  Vizetelli,  and  to  curry  favour  with  the 
Pretender  and  his  intimate  associates,  affected 
to  be  a  most  fervent  Roman  Catholic. 

We  had  not  known  each  other  long,  before 
it  transpired  that  we  had  previously  met  on 
one  occasion,  in  Paris,  prior  to  the  1870  war, 
when  Paddy  O'Shea,  who  was  then  acting  as 
sub-editor  to  "  Galignani's  Messenger,"  had 
conducted  me  and  my  old  friend  Georges 
Montbard,  the  brilliant  artist  who  is  illus- 
trating this  volume,  to  make  a  call  on  some 
Fenian  refugee  fellow-countrymen  of  his, 
occupying  a  chalet,  all  to  themselves,  in  the 
grounds  of  a  boarding-house  kept  by  two 
old  maids  in  the  Rue  Monge  ;  I  think,  some- 
where   behind    the    Pantheon. 

O' Donovan  was  one  of  the  party  we  met 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  have  still  a  vivid 
recollection  of  an  extremely  pleasant  evening 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  by  the 
candles  becoming  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
empty  claret  bottles  flying  through  the  air  in 
all  directions,  to  be  smashed  to  atoms  against 
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the  walls  of  the  room,  driving  some  of  the 
non-belligerents  to  the  door,  and  others  under 
bedstead  and  table,  beyond  reach  of  the 
dangerous  missiles.  When  calm  had  been 
restored  it  transpired  that  the  rumpus  had 
found  its  origin  in  two  of  the  hot-blooded 
Irishmen  having  all  at  once  fallen  out  in  a 
political  discussion — anent  France,  not  Eng- 
land, by  the  way. 

I  lost  sight  of  poor  O' Donovan  at  the  end  of 
the  Turko- Russian  war  for  some  years.  He 
went  on  that  perilous  journey  to  the  Merv 
oasis  w^hich  came  to  a  happy  termination, 
and  I  to  loiter  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Cyprus  and 
Egypt,  learning  items  of  ancient  and  modern 
history  on  the  ground  where  they  were 
made  ;  but  I  saw  him  again  in  the  Esbekieh  at 
Cairo,  in  '82,  in  the  company  of  Frank  Power, 
whom  he   had  brought  from    London. 

We  dined  together  more  than  once,  and 
visited  the  Pyramids,  previous  to  his  departure 
with  that  ill-fated  expedition  of  Hicks  Pasha 
for  Khartoum,  to  meet  his  death  from  "a  lance- 
head  as  big  as  a  shovel,"  as  he  graphically 
predicted,  poor  fellow,  would  very  likely  be 
his  end,  in  his  last  letter  to  Sir  John  Robinson, 
the    veteran     and    popular    manager    of    the 
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"  Daily  News,"  who,  to  borrow  an  expression 
that  G.  A.  Sala  uses  in  his  "  Life  and  Adven- 
tures," was  my  "journalistic  father." 

Gaston  Lemay,  with  whom  O'Donovan 
shared  his  bell-tent,  was  a  sprightly  young 
Frenchman,  small  in  stature,  with  a  light 
moustache,  eye-glasses  that  never  left  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,  and  very  small  hands  and 
feet.  He  had  travelled  all  over  Morocco, 
Tunis  and  Algeria,  and  had  served  in  a 
company  of  Mobiles  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Gifted  with  a  very  fair  tenor  voice,  his 
characteristic  was  to  delight  us,  when  in  the 
mood,  with  some  of  those  pretty  love  songs 
by  Hugo  and  Musset,  which  he  sang  to 
perfection. 

He  was  a  very  industrious  man,  and  got 
through  a  tremendous  lot  of  writing  for  the  two 
papers  he  had  to  keep  supplied  with  descrip- 
tive letters  from  the  seat  of  war.  Indeed 
it  was  only  by  sheer  hard  work  that  he 
could  make  both  ends  meet,  for  he  was  paid 
by  the  line  ;  and  even  the  best  French  news- 
papers, in  those  times,  did  not  remunerate 
their  special  correspondents  with  anything 
like  the  generosity  they  display  at  present. 

One    day    these    two    pleasant    companions 
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confided  to  me  that  they  proposed  making  a 
trip  to  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  which 
consisted  merely  of  a  few  battalions,  with 
some  artillery,  occupying  a  position  near 
Ardahan.  There  they  lay  in  observation, 
under  the  command  of  a  young  officer,  who 
was  a  son  of  Edhem  Pasha,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  was 
suggested  that  Cowan  and  I  should  join  the 
party,  so  that  it  might  present  a  bolder  front 
in  the  event  of  unpleasant  meetings  on  the 
way ;  for  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
road  ran  through  a  wild,  sparely  populated 
district,  where  a  couple  of  Winchester  sixteen 
shooters  might  possibly  come  in  handy. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  journey  out  and 
back  would  take  about  a  week,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  doing,  we  both  jumped  at  this 
opportunity  to  break  the  monotony  of  our 
existence,  and  see  some  new  country.  So 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  we  all 
four  slipped  out  of  camp  and  rode  quietly  into 
Kars,  where  we  passed  the  night,  and  soon 
after  dawn  the  following  morning,  set  out  on 
our  expedition,  accompanied  by  an  Armenian 
interpreter. 

Leaving   the   fortress   on   the  western   side, 
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the  road  at  first  passed  through  a  broad, 
arid,  stony  gorge,  with  great  rugged  cliffs 
reaching  up  on  either  side  to  the  tableland, 
where  occasionally,  we  could  just  catch 
glimpses  of  the  solitary  shepherds  watching 
their  flocks,  and  hailing  one  another  at  long 
distances. 

We  issued  from  these  savage  surroundings, 
into  a  lovely  fertile  hollow,  enclosed  almost 
in  a  circle  by  low  hills  and  studded  with  some 
half-dozen  flourishing  villages.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  and  the  harvest  having  just 
been  gathered  in,  the  inhabitants  were  busy 
treading  out  the  corn.  In  eve/y  direction 
one  saw  clusters  of  little  pyramids  of  grain 
and  broken  straw.  Scores  of  yokes  of  small 
oxen  hurried  round  and  round  in  circles  on 
all  sides,  dragging  after  them  over  the  beaten 
earth  floors,  strewn  with  golden  mows,  great 
flat  squares  of  wood,  whereon  dark,  slender 
girls  adroitly  balanced  themselves,  whilst 
guiding  and  urging  on  the  cattle  with  long 
tapering  goads. 

In  the  villages,  the  womenkind  were  list- 
lessly engaged  in  the  filthy  occupation  of 
kneading  cowdung  and  straw  into  flat  cakes, 
which  when  in  a  proper  state  of  consistency 
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they  dabbed  against  the  walls  of  their  hovels 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  be  afterwards  used  as 
fuel. 

We  had  unexpectedly  come  upon  a  prosper- 
ous settlement  of  those  much  dreaded  Kurds, 
and  towards  sunset,  on  reaching  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fertile  hollow,  found  ourselves 
before  the  residence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
a  Kurdish  Bey  who  could  muster  a  small 
army  of  vassals  around  him,  and  was  conse- 
quently a  man  of  high  importance  in  those 
parts. 

The  greatest  respect  is  invariably  shewn  in 
Turkey,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  in  other 
Mohammedan  countries,  to  men  of  educa- 
tion. The  vast  majority  of  the  population  are 
so  illiterate  themselves,  that  anyone  who  can 
read  and  write,  be  he  ever  so  poor,  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  regard,  and  comes  immedi- 
ately after  a  saint  and  a  madman,  who  are 
first  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses. 

So,  when  O'Donovan,  after  the  customary 
courteous  salutations,  announced  that  he  and 
Lemay  were  scribes  from  the  army  of  Ghazi 
Moukhtar  Pasha — English  and  French  scribes 
whose  duty  it  was  to  write  home  accounts 
of    the    glorious    Moslem    victories    over    the 
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Moscovite  infidels,  we   were   welcomed   with 
the   warmest    cordiality. 

Fierce -looking    Kurds  held  our  bridles  and 
stirrups  as  we  dismounted ;   and  whilst  they 

led  the  cattle  away  to 
the  stables,  the  Bey 
ushered  us  into  the 
guest-house,  a  long, 
lofty,  rectangular 
building,  abutting  on 
the  habitation,  with 
which  it  communi- 
cated at  one  side. 

A  fire  \A7C\s  promptly 
lit ;  four  beautiful  crim- 
son satin  mattresses 
and  quilts  were 
brought  in,  along  with 
Oriental  carpets,  and  spread  in  front  of  the 
blazing  hearth.  Then  came  the  rinsing  of 
our  hands  and  faces,  an  attendant  going 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us  holding  a  silver 
basin  under  our  hands,  whilst  another 
poured  water  from  an  elegantly  shaped  ewer 
of  the  same  precious  metal  over  them,  and  a 
third  presented  a  clean  towel. 

Having  thus  performed  our  ablutions,  with- 
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out  which  no  Mohammadan  gentleman  would 
think  of  breaking  bread,  and  smoked  a  few 
cigarettes,  we  were  served  a  sumptuous 
supper,  consisting  of  the  familiar  "  chorbah," 
followed  by  boiled  fowl  and  rice,  one  or  two 
other  tasty  dishes,  and  winding  up  as  usual 
with  "  yaourt  "  and  cheese. 

"When  the  remains  of  the  meal  had  been 
removed,  the  Bey,  a  short,  thick-set,  dark  man, 
came  in  to  take  coffee  and  cigarettes  with  us, 
and  have  a  chat.  He  commenced  the  con- 
versation by  apologising  for  the  poorness  of 
the  fare — we  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  it 
was  harvest-time,  all  his  people  were  away, 
and  so  forth ;  whilst  we  protested  we  had 
never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  our  lives. 

Learning  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  our  host  insisted  on  pro- 
viding an  escort  to  accompany  us  up  the  hill 
the  next  morning,  and  point  out  the  road ; 
because,  as  he  mentioned,  the  flocks  had 
gone  out  to  graze,  and  some  of  his  people 
were  scattered  over  the  upland  through  which 
we  should  have  to  pass,  looking  after  them  ; 
and,  although  it  was  not  likely  they  would 
interfere  with  us,  still  they  or  someone  else 
might,  and   at  all   events  he    thought   it    best 
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that  we  should  be  accompanied,  so  that  it 
might  be  known  he  had  given  us  his  protec- 
tion. We  willingly  acquiesced  in  these  views, 
and  the  conversation  then  turned  on  the  war 
and  England. 

The  Bey's  knowledge  of  our  country  bore 
chiefly  on  the  excellent  quality  of  English 
calico  and  worsted  yarns.  He  told  us  he  sent 
a  quantity  of  wool  to  England  every  year  to 
be  dyed,  and  found  it  paid  him  to  do  so,  and 
he  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  English  sheeting 
When  Lemay,  ever  intensely  patriotic,  like 
all  Frenchmen,  mentioned  that  France  also 
made  calico,  which ~  he  affirmed  was  of  a 
superior  texture  to  that  turned  out  by  the 
Manchester  mills,  the  Bey  looked  amazed. 
He  knew  all  about  English  cotton  goods,  but 
had  never  heard  of  such  things  coming  from 
France  ;  and  Lemay,  do  what  he  would,  and 
he  tried  hard  through  the  Armenian  inter- 
preting the  conversation,  failed  to  make  him 
modify  his  opinion. 

After  these  subjects  had  been  exhausted, 
our  arms  had  to  be  inspected.  The  Win- 
chesters were  the  first  rifles  of  that  kind  our 
host  had  seen,  and  he  was  so  taken  with 
them,  that  one  of  us  had  to  write  dow^n  the 
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necessary  instructions  in  French,  so  that  he 
might  give  an  order  for  one  through  an 
Armenian  merchant  at  Kars,  who  executed 
his  commissions  for  the  capital. 

To  make  him  happy  O'Donovan  presented 
him  with  a  rook  rifle,  which  had  also  taken  his 
fancy.  Having  got  this,  along  with  a  note 
to  enable  him  to  send  to  Constantinople  for 
a  supply  of  cartridges,  he  intimated  that  he 
must  give  something  in  return,  and  suggested 
a  horse  ;  but  O'Donovan  preferred  a  genuine 
Kurdish  knife,  and  his  wish  was  forthwith 
gratified. 

When  the  Bey  had  taken  himself  off  to  his 
harem,  to  tell  his  wives  about  his  guests  and 
shew  them  his  present,  we  all  went  to  bed. 

I  confess  I  at  first  felt  some  compunction 
at  getting  between  the  gorgeous  soft  quilt 
and  mattress.  That  was  the  only  time  in  my 
life  I  ever  slept  in  crimson  or  any  other 
coloured  satin,  but  I  remember  once  having 
heard  of  an  English  nobleman  putting  his 
bride  to  bed  on  their  wedding  night  in  sheets 
of  that  costly  material.  For  my  part  I  found 
the  sensation  delicious,  and  have  no  doubt 
the  lady  in  question  did,  too. 

Early  next  morning,  after  we  had  torn  our- 
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selves  away  from  the  glossy  silk  cloth,  taken 
a  light  breakfast,  and  bid  our  host  farewell,  we 
all  got  on  to  the  pigskin  again  and  continued 
our  journey,  accompanied  by  ten  tall,  lean 
Kurds,  with  moustachios  pointing  upwards 
"en  croc,"  who  were  mounted  on  sturdy, 
wiry  ponies  and  armed  with  light  lances. 

Their  dress  was  a  long  tunic  of  coarse 
homespun  cloth,  secured  round  the  waist  by 
a  thin  leather  strap  ;  trousers  of  the  same, 
tightening  to  the  leg  towards  the  ankles ; 
shoes  in  soft,  half-tanned  leather,  and  a 
voluminous  turban  formed  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  small  shawl,  with  a  frinj^e  hanging 
down,  anyhow,  about  the  face  from  the  coils. 

We  rode  in  a  northernly  direction  across  the 
valley,  to  the  base  of  the  lofty,  rocky  cliff, 
where  we  found  a  broad,  serpentiform  road, 
in  splendid  repair,  winding  to  the  summit. 
Having  done  half  the  ascent  we  drew  rein, 
and  whilst  the  cattle  were  getting  breath, 
had  time  to  look  around  us.  The  view  that 
met  our  gaze,  at  the  already  tremendous 
altitude  where  we  stood,  was  stupendous  in 
its  splendour. 

Far  away  to  the  south-east,  the  snow- 
capped peak  of  Great  Ararat  sparkled  majestic 
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in  the  early  morning  sun.  Then  came  range 
upon  range  of  lofty  hills,  separated  by 
stretches  of  fertile  land,  amidst  which  coursed 
Xenophon's  "  swift  Araxes."  At  our  feet 
expanded  the  smiling,  peaceful  plain  with  the 
settlement  of  those  dreaded  Kurds,  the 
scourge  of  the  Armenian  race,  as  busy  as  a 
beehive  ;  and,  on  a  knoll,  the  house  of  the 
Kurdish  chief,  the  Bey  whose  guests  we  had 
been  on  the  previous  night,  the  lord  of  all 
those  fields  and  villages. 

When  we  at  length  reached  the  tableland, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  edge  of  a  pine-tree 
forest,  which  we  skirted  as  we  advanced. 

All  at  once  we  came  upon  a  Kurdish  en- 
campment, with  tents  facing  northward  to 
catch  the  cool.  They  struck  me  at  once  as 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.  We  had  fallen  in  with  the 
shepherds  the  Bey  had  referred  to. 

The  head  of  them  was  alone,  minding  the 
camp  with  the  womenkind  and  children.  He 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  chief  of  our 
escort,  his  dark  orbs  lighting  up  and  his  face 
becoming  wreathed  in  smiles  as  he  proceeded. 
Presently  advancing  towards  us,  he  bad  us 
welcome,  invited   us   to    dismount,  and  when 
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we  had  done  so,  conducted  us  to  a  large 
tent,  cut  in  two  by  a  canvas  partition  and 
spread  with  Oriental  carpets  to  serve  as  the 
"  Salaamlik,"  the  apartment  at  the  threshold 
of  a  Mohammedan's  residence  where  the 
master  receives  his  friends. 

Here  we  squatted  down  and  exchanged 
compliments.  An  old  woman  brought  in  coffee. 
We  lit  our  short  chibooques,  some  one 
handed  our  host  a  tobacco-pouch  ;  and  being 
by  now^  on  easy  terms,  he  inquired  whether 
we  were  not  medical  men. 

Almost  every  European  traveller  in  out- 
landish places  such  as  we  were  thep  exploring, 
carries  a  few  boxes  of  pills,  a  bottle  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  some  other  little  remedies  for 
sickness,  with  which  he  is  usually  very  free ; 
to  wit.  Colonel  Fred  Burnaby  when  he  rode  to 
Khiva ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  simple  inhabitants 
have  a  firmly-rooted  conviction  that  everyone 
they  meet  hailing  from  the  West,  must  be  a 
doctor. 

O'Donovan,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  inter- 
rupted studies  in  the  ^Esculapian  art  at 
Dublin,  promptly  replied  that  he  was  a 
"medicine-man,"  and  the  Kurd,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  kinsman  of  our  host  of  the  previous 
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night,  a  poor  relative,  thereupon  confided  to 
us  that  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  suffering 
from  a  swollen  neck,  and  he  would  like  us 
to  see  her.  This  we  readily  consented  to  do, 
and  whilst  the  Kurd  absented  himself  to  fetch 
the  girl,  we  one  and  all  assumed  as  serious 
an  expression  of  countenance  as  we  could 
command. 

He  soon  returned,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
very  timid,  bashful  young  creature,  who  bent 
herself  forward  and  hung  her  head,  so  that 
at  first  one  could  hardly  get  a  glimpse  at  her 
face,  which  notwithstanding  was  without  any 
kind  of  veil. 

The  father  was  evidently  very  proud  of  his 
daughter,  for  as  he  led  her  into  the  tent  I 
noticed  him  glance  from  one  to  other  of  us 
with  bright  eyes  and  a  face  beaming  with 
smiles,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Isn't  she  a 
beauty?"  And  he  had  cause  to  be  proud; 
for  when,  encouraged  by  a  few  kind  words, 
she  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  look  up  and 
stand  erect,  she  revealed  herself  a  pretty 
little  damsel  of  about  fourteen  summers,  just 
budding  into  womanhood  ;  for  girls  come  on 
almost  as  quickly  in  the  Near  East,  as  plants 
in  our  greenhouses  at  home,   and  are  some- 
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times  grandmothers  at  five  or  six-and- 
twenty. 

She  certainly  looked  very  charming  in  her 
loose  cotton  tunic,  gathered  in  at  the  waist 
with  a  crimson  silken  cord,  her  baggy  trousers 
reaching  to  her  ankles,  where  they  were 
secured  by  tapes  passed  in  the  hems,  and 
her  small  red  skull-cap  half  imprisoning  a 
wealth  of  raven  locks. 

Her  complexion  was  olive  ;  her  eyes  were 
black  and  sparkling,  and  shaded  with  long 
ebony  lashes  ;  her  eyebrows  dark  and  thick, 
and  between  them  a  few  stray  hairs  had  burst 
through  the  skin  and  formed  a  blot.  There 
was  no  fault  to  find  with  the  nose,  or  with  the 
mouth,  except  that  the  lips  were,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  too  thin.  Her  hands  were  delicate  and 
long-fingered,  and  her  feet  naked  like  Trilby's, 
but  smaller. 

She  assuredly  had  no  cause  to  grumble  at 
Nature's  treatment,  and  when  I  pictured  her 
to  myself,  in  the  village,  squatting  down  in  the 
dust  beneath  the  broiling  sun,  kneading  cow- 
dung  and  straw  into  cakes  to  provide  fuel  for 
the   family  hearth,  I  positively  shuddered. 

Then  there  was  that  swelling  in  the  neck, 
which  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  cold  or 
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anaemia.  ODonovan  had  the  privilege  of 
passing  his  hand  over  it,  and  also  of  inspecting 
the  inside  of  the  patient's  mouth,  whilst  we 
looked  on  ;  and  I  remember  that  when  she 
parted  her  lips  she  revealed  a  lovely  set  of 
pearl-like  incisors. 

ODonovan  gave  the  Kurd  a  very  elaborate 
account  of  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
child,  which  he,  out  of  politeness,  pretended 
to  understand,  handed  him  a  couple  of  pills 
which  were  to  be  taken  "the  last  thing  at 
night,"  told  him  the  girl  must  have  plenty  of 
underdone  rump-steak,  mutton-chops,  and 
new-laid  eggs,  as  well  as  a  little  wine,  and 
ended  by  advising  him  to  take  her  into  Kars  at 
the  first  opportunity  and  consult  Dr.  Rosen- 
feld,  whose  name  and  address  he  wrote  down 
on  the  back  of  a  visiting-card. 

The  Kurd  looked  incredulous  when  he 
heard  he  was  to  give  his  girl  underdone  beef 
and  mutton,  and  asked  many  questions  to 
make  quite  sure  there  was  no  misconception, 
but  he  was  delighted  with  the  consultation 
and  particularly  with  the  pills.  When  we  had 
received  his  thanks  and  said  good-bye,  we  all 
mounted  and  rode  off  with  our  escort,  who 
left   us    shortly    afterwards   to    return    to   the 
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plain,   taking    with    them    a    Turkish    lira    for 
their  services. 

Still  skirting  the  forest  of  pines,  we  soon 
came  upon  some  log-houses  built  with  the 
ends  protruding  crosswise  at  the  corners, 
similar  to  the  habitations  one  would  expect 
to  meet  with  in  Canada  and 
America.  They  were  all  shut 
up  and  abandoned  by  their 
tenants,  who  had  no  doubt 
packed  up  and  fled  to  a  town, 
in  equal  terror  of  Russian 
and   Ottoman   soldiers. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we 
met  a  couple  of  Zaptiehs  con- 
ducting a  prisoner  to  Kars, 
and  were  given  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  Turkish  idea 
of  handcuffs.  The  party  were 
all  on  foot,  the  culprit  walk- 
ing in  front  and  the  Zaptiehs 
following  at  his  heels,  with 
their  rifles  suspended  to  their  shoulders. 

We  all  stopped  and  had  a  talk,  as  is  cus- 
tomary when  travellers  meet  on  the  road  in 
those    parts. 

The     conversation     invariably     commences 
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with  "  Salaam  Aleikam."  Then  the  answer 
comes,  "Aleikam  salaam,"  although  between 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  another  formula 
is  generally  used.  But  O' Donovan  and  I 
always  spoke  as  if  we  had  been  "  True 
Believers." 

After  this,  one  party  inquires,  "  Where  have 
you  come  from?"  "From  So-and-so." — 
"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  "  "  To  such-and- 
such  a  place." — "Have  you  met  anyone  on 
the  road  ?  "  and  so  on.  Then  the  other  party 
puts  the  same  questions,  and  finishing  up 
with  another  "Salaam  Aleikam,"  "Aleikam 
salaam,"  both  proceed  on  their  way.  But 
I  had  not  been  long  in  Anatolia  before  I 
discovered  that  when  you  were  in  a  hurry 
and  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  all 
these  questions,  you  simply  answered  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry:  "Where  are  you  going 
to?"  "Ben  gidderjek, — I'm  going  forward," 
and  on  you  went,  leaving  your  gossiping 
interrogator,  taken  somewhat  aback,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

On  this  occasion  we  consented  to  run  through 
the  whole  string  of  inquiries  and  answers,  and 
finally  learnt  that  the  prisoner  before  us  was 
accused  of  brigandage,  as  usual,  although  who 
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he  could  have  been  plundering  in  those  unset- 
tled parts,  when  caravans  and  travellers,  save 
the  like  of  ourselves,  took  very  good  care  not 
to  venture  abroad,  was  difficult  to  imagine. 
His  countenance  looked  frank  and  innocent 
enough  ;  but  then  looks,  we  know^,  are  never 
to  be  trusted.  He  appeared  very  intelligent, 
and  I  distinctly  remember  his  eyes  earnestly 
appealing  to  me,  no  doubt  on  account  of  my 
Circassian  dress,  as  if  he  fancied  I  might  be 
disposed  to  free  him  from  his  guard.  But  to 
return  to  the  handcuffs. 

These  consisted  of  a  rectangular  piece  of 
hard  wood,  about  fourteen  inches  long  by 
nine  broad  and  three  thick,  which  bore  more 
resemblance  to  a  Liliputian  pair  of  our  old 
village  stocks,  or  a  pillory,  than  anything  else 
I  can  think  of.  Two  large  circular  holes  had 
been  drilled  in  this  bit  of  board,  which  had 
then  been  carefully  sawn  down  the  middle 
lengthways  :  so  that  when  the  pieces  were 
apart,  each  presented  a  couple  of  semi-circular 
hollows.  Into  two  of  these  half-moons  the 
man's  wrists  had  been  placed,  and  the  second 
part  of  this  primitive  instrument  of  torture 
being  then  adjusted  to  the  top  of  the  first,  the 
pair  were  solidly  fastened   together  by  three 
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stout    iron    bolts,    provided    with    screws   and 
nuts  at    either  end. 

Shackled  with  this  cumbersome,  ponderous 
contrivance,  deftly  devised  by  some  devil 
incarnate  to  absolutely  deprive  him  of  the 
use  of  his  hands,  and  render  his  escape  utterly 
impossible,  the  poor  wretch  had  to  trudge 
along  to  his  prison  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
picking  his  way  over  stones  and  rocks  as 
best  he  could ;  doing  his  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  a  day  in  the  fierce  sun. 

Leaving  him  to  his  fate,  we  saluted  his 
guardians ;  and  continuing  our  journey  soon 
came  to  a  broad,  shallow  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Araxes,  rippling  over  a  stony  bed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  incline.  We  forded  it  without 
difficulty,  and  on  the  opposite  side  climbed 
the  rocky  cliff,  covered  with  brushwood,  to 
the  tableland  again,  up  a  steep,  tortuous 
path,  in  parts  cut  in  steps,  where  we  were 
obliged  to  cling  on  tight  to  our  horses'  manes 
to  avoid  slipping  over  their  croups.  As  it 
was,  all  the  saddles  shifted,  and  on  attaining 
the  high  level,  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
mount and  readjust  them. 

It  w^as  after  we  had  crossed  the  river  and 
engaged  in  the  wild  country  beyond,  that  we 
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came  upon  some  of  those  peculiar  underground 
habitations  that  Xenophon  mentions  in  the 
"  Anabasis."  One  of  these  subterranean 
villages  covered  a  considerable  area  of  rough 
land  ;  and  the  dwellings  comprising  it — at 
least  all  one  saw  of  them — had  at  first  the 
appearance  of  an  agglomeration  of  gigantic 
molehills,  a  confused  mass  of  earthen  domes 
rising  from  the  ground. 

Some  were  studded  with  little  hemispheric 
lum.ps  of  thick  glass,  as  in  the  spherical  cup- 
shaped  vaults  of  Turkish  baths,  to  give  light 
below.  They  were  of  various  sizes,  and  such 
as  had  no  glass  could  sometimes  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  mound.  Three 
or  four  would  go  to  a  house,  according  to  its 
size,  and  generally  indicated  the  number  of 
compartments  it  contained. 

At  first  sight  we  could  hardly  understand 
how  these  strange  residences  were  entered, 
but  a  closer  investigation  revealed  steep  cut- 
tings on  a  slant,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
the  massive  door. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  in- 
terior of  one  of  these  subterranean  houses 
more  suddenly  than  I  anticipated ;  for  having 
ridden  in  amongst  the  mounds  to  have  a  good 
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look  and  try  to  ascertain  where  the  entrance 
might  be,  I  incautiously  allowed  the  nag  to  get 
on  the  top  of  one  of  them  without  noticing 
it,  and  before  I  could  say  "Jack  Robinson" 
there  came  a  crash,  and  down  I  went,  blue 
roan  and  all,  on  to  the  beaten-earth  floor 
below,  amidst  the  inmates,  who  were  squatted 
round  a  low  table  having  their  noonday  meal. 
The  supports  of  the  roof  having  proved 
rotten,  the  whole  thing  had  collapsed. 

My  abrupt  and  unceremonious  arrival  in 
the  middle  of  the  family  luncheon,  was  greeted 
by  the  piercing  shrieks  and  general  stampede 
of  the  womenkind  and  children,  whilst  the 
two  Armenian  men  who  formed  part  of  the 
household,  assisted  me  and  the  blue  roan  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  mass  of  rubbish 
that  had  fallen  with  us,  and  thrown  up  a  huge 
cloud  of  dust,  which  went  rolling  like  a  dense 
volume  of  smoke  through  the  aperture  by 
which  we  had  arrived. 

By  the  time  this  had  cleared  away,  I  was 
on  my  legs  again,  and,  glancing  upward, 
perceived  my  companions  at  the  edge  of  the 
gap  anxiously  inquiring  if  I  was  dead.  Happily 
I  was  not,  nor  were  there  any  bones  broken  ; 
but   I  was  badly  shaken  and  bruised  ;    whilst 
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the  blue  roan,  who  might  have  fractured  a 
leg  in  his  unexpected  descent  to  these  lower 
regions,  got  off  with  a  few  nasty  cuts. 

I  found  the  interior  of  these  subterranean 
houses  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  above 
ground :  with  general  living-room,  sleeping 
apartments,  and  a  spacious  stable  sheltering 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  few  ewes  and  nanny-goats, 
perhaps  a  horse  or  mule,  and  a  quantity  of 
poultry.  In  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
peasants,  the  live-stock  lived  huddled  together 
with  the  human  inmates,  giving  them  warmth 
in  winter  and  infesting  them  in  summer,  with 
that  pest  to  travellers  in  Anatolia,  which  my 
dictionary  describes  as  "an  insect  of  the 
genus  pulex,  remarkable  for  its  agility  and 
its  troublesome  bite." 

Settling  the  question  of  the  shattered  roof 
with  a  handsome  "baksheesh,"  which  made 
the  Armenians  quite  happy,  we  continued 
our  journey,  and  reached  the  camp  without 
further  incident  an  hour  before  sunset,  which 
gave  us  time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  commanding  officer,  and  perform  our 
ablutions   before   the    evening   meal. 

Hassan  Bey  gave  us  the  best  fare  his 
larder    could    boast    of ;    and   when    we    had 
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done  justice  to  it  and  coffee  was  served,  we 
stealthily  produced  a  bottle  of  "  three -star  " 
brandy,  lit  our  pipes,  and  settled  down  to  a 
talk. 

Our  host  was  quite  a  young  man,  who  it 
turned  out,  had  resided  in  Paris  for  some 
years ;  he  spoke  capital  French,  which  helped 
to  make  the  conversation  flow  readily,  and 
set  us  all  at  ease. 

My  experience  of  campaigning  teaches  me 
that  every  soldier  in  the  field  generally  has 
a  growl  about  something  to  get  rid  of,  from 
the  private  to  the  Colonel.  Hassan  Bey's 
growl  was  about  his  deficiency  in  effective 
cavalry,  which  was  a  cause,  he  told  us,  of 
constant  anxiety  to  him,  for  it  made  him 
recognise  that  he  and  his  troops  might  be 
surprised  and   cut  to  pieces  at  any  moment. 

The  only  mounted  men  he  had  with  him 
were  Bashi-Bazouks — Circassians  and  Kurds; 
and  when  he  confessed  he  could  place  no 
reliance  on  them,  we  were  not  a  bit  surprised, 
for  it  was  the  same  tale  at  our  own  head- 
quarters. He  would  send  a  party  out  recon- 
noitring, he  said,  with  specific  instructions 
as  to  where  they  were  to  go  and  the  infor- 
mation   they   were    to    endeavour    to    obtain. 
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The  chief  would  walk  off  with  his  men 
promising  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  the  letter; 
but  at  the  first  or  second  village  they  came  to 
they  would  all  dismount,  stable  their  cattle, 
and  prey  upon  the  inhabitants  for  some 
days.  Then,  when  they  thought  they  had 
been  long  enough  away,  they  would  quietly 
ride  back  again  to  camp,  when  their  chief 
would  relate  some  cock-and-bull  story  that 
he  had  invented  during  his  absence. 

Basing  my  opinion  on  what  I  have  seen,  not 
read,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  testi- 
mony, in  support  of  those  more  competent 
authorities,  who  affirm  that  the  Turkish 
soldier  is  the  finest  fighting  material  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately  the  army  is  deficient 
in  able  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  its  cavalry,  apart  from  the  few  admirably 
equipped  regiments  kept  at  Constantinople  for 
parade,  exists  only  on  paper. 

All  through  that  campaign  of  '77  in  Asia, 
Loris  Melikoff  had  thousands  and  thousands 
of  well-disciplined,  perfectly-equipped  horse- 
men at  his  disposal,  whom  he  could  throw  out 
in  front  of  him  to  feel  his  way,  and  spread  like 
a  curtain  in  his  rear  to  cover  his  retreat ; 
whilst  all  Moukhtar  Pasha  could  turn  to,  was 
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a  wild,  undisciplined  horde  of  irregulars,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  to  their  homes 
the  first  time  they  were  made  to  feel  the  bit, 
as  had  happened  with  my  own  regiment. 

That  repulse  of  the  Russians  at  Plevna 
might  have  been  transformed  into  a  disaster 
deplorable  for  the  Czar,  had  Ghazi  Osman 
Pasha  possessed  a  force  of  trained  mounted 
men  to  send  after  the  fleeing  host  of  panic- 
stricken  invaders  and  cut  them  down. 

The  deficiency  in  this  arm  in  the  Turkish 
military  system,  is  all  the  more  unaccount- 
able and  inexcusable,  since  a  vast  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are  born 
horsemen,  who  breed  a  great  number  of  small, 
useful  cattle.  What  the  Russians  have  done 
with  the  Cossacks,  who  in  1814  were  very 
similar  to  the  Bashi-Bazouks  of  to-day,  surely 
the  Turkish  Government  could  do  with  the 
Circassians  and  Kurds! 

However,  "  revenons  a  nos  moutons,"  as 
the  elder  Dumas  was  accustomed  to  remark 
when  he  had  made  a  digression. 

After  we  had  discussed  the  war,  the  conver- 
sation took  a  lighter  turn,  and  the  Bey  related 
some  rather  pungent  anecdotes  connected 
with    his     residence    in    the     gay     capital    of 
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France,  which  to  the  general  amazement  he 
supplemented  by  singing  in  a  very  creditable 
way,  that  famous,  but  to  my  mind  rather 
insipid  French  love  song  about  the  Angel 
with  the  golden  wings:  "  Viendras-tu,  dans 
la  nuit  noire.  Oh !  mon  bel  ange  aux  ailles 
d'or,  Me  repeter  ce  doux  mensonge  ?  Oh ! 
mon  bel  ange  je  t'aime  encore." 

Thereupon  the  evening  became  quite  poetical 
O" Donovan  only  refrained  from  treating  us  to 
one  of  his  quotations  from  Tom  Moore,  because 
neither  Turk  nor  Frenchman  understood 
English  ;  but  the  latter  sang  several  of  those 
sentimental  ballads  by  Hugo  and  Musset, 
which  we  all  knew  so  well ;  whilst  the  Bey, 
on  whom  the  "three-star"  brandy  had  pro- 
duced an  exhilarant  effect,  kept  breaking  out 
with  snatches  about  his  Angel  with  the 
golden  wings,  whom  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
miss from  his  mind,  and  it  was  quite  late 
when  the  party  broke  up  and  each  sought 
his  simple  couch. 

Poor  Hassan  Bey  !  He  was  charming 
company,  but  I  am  afraid  more  at  home  in 
the  Parisian  hetaira's  boudoir,  than  on  the 
battle-field. 

Subsequently  he  came  to  grief,  for  after  one 
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of  the  engagements  in  the  Camel's  Neck  Pass, 
at  Erzeroum,  he  was  accused  of  cowardice  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  court-martialed  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  Moukhtar  Pasha  saved 
his  life,  and  he  was  eclipsed.  What  became 
of  him  I  never  heard. 
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'E  had  little  to  do  on  the  Aladjah 
Dagh  but  eat,  sleep,  and  read  the 
newspapers,  of  which,  thanks  to 
the  several  correspondents  attached  to  head- 
quarters, there  was  an  abundance. 

Days  succeeded  days,  and  bore  much 
resemblance  to  one  another.  I  rose  from 
my  simple  couch  with  the  sun,  and  after 
feeding  and  grooming  my  horse,  took  an 
"  al  fresco'"  shower-bath  at  a  magnificent 
spring  I  had  discovered  in  a  dip  among  the 
hills,  where  the  cool,  limpid  water  gushed 
in  a  copious  stream  from  a  cleft  in  the  ver- 
dant-coated rock,  some  twenty  feet  above 
the   ground. 

The  nionotony  of  one's  idle  existence 
beneath  a  cloudless  blue  sky  and  broiling 
sun,  was  broken  every  evening  at  sunset  by 
the  parade  of  the  troops,  who,  after  shouting 
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"  Padishah  choke  yashar,"  returned  to  their 
tents  and  sat  down  to  dinner.  Sometimes  in 
the  early  morning  I  would  take  the  blue  roan 
out  for  exercise,  and  come  upon  whole  bat- 
talions of  nude  soldiers  anointing  their  bodies 
with  mutton  fat. 

Occasionally  a  few  of  us  rode  down  the 
slope  to  the  quasi-neutral  zone  between  the 
two  armies,  to  cut  grass  for  the  horses,  the 
pasture  on  the  upland  being  parched  by 
drought  and  scorched  by  the  sun  ;  whilst  at 
a  spot  we  had  discovered  in  the  valley  it 
waved  in  the  breeze  in  luxuriant  growth. 

These  excursions  were  naturaUy  attended 
by  considerable  risk,  and  afforded  a  lively 
feeling  of  excitement,  somewhat  similar  to 
what  is  experienced  at  a  gaming-table  when 
a  big  stake  depends  on  the  turn  of  a  card  ; 
for  the  possibility  of  a  troop  of  Cossacks 
swooping  down  on  the  party  before  the 
solitary  scout  could  give  the  alarm  in  time 
for  us  to  catch  and  mount  our  nags,  was 
always  on  our  minds,  as  w^e  slashed  away 
at  the  rich  herbage  with  sabres  in  lieu  of 
reaping-hooks,  and  gathered  it   into  bundles. 

I  often  rode  into  Kars  for  a  change,  and  on 
those  occasions  never  failed  to  pay  a  visit  to 
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a  young  Russian  whom  I  had  found  stretched 
at  the  foot  of  Buyuk  Tepe,  one  of  the  isolated 
hills  connecting  our  position  with  the  fortress, 
but  which  had  not  been  occupied  like  its 
vis-a-vis,  the  Kizil  Tepe,  where  the  bold 
"  Capitan  "  Pasha  was  intrenched. 

This  young  Russian    had   met   his  death  in 
the  skirmishing  that  had  marked  cur  advance 


"  There  he  K'as,  poor  fellow.     . 


eastward,  and  lying  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  among  the  tall  grass,  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  burial  parties.  He  was  little 
more    than    a    boy,    with    light    hair    and    a 
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sprouting  fair  moustache,  and  I  remember, 
as  I  went  and  gazed  at  him  at  different 
times,  he  caused  me  to  ponder  a  good  deal 
on  the  uncertainty  of  human  existence. 

Of  course,  he  had  been  returned  missing 
in  the  army  reports.  No  doubt  he  had  a 
mother,  perhaps  a  sweetheart — he  was  good- 
looking  enough — anxiously  awaiting  news  of 
him,  far  away,  at  home,  in  Russia,  hoping 
against  hope  ;  and  there  he  was,  poor  fellow, 
at  peace,  dead  almost  before  he  knew  what 
life  was,  still  lying  where  he  fell,  on  his 
back,  in  a  patch  of  rich  pasture,  just  a  few 
yards  from  the  track  that  served  as  a  road, 
with  his  countenance  as  calm  and  as  free 
from  any  trace  of  distortion  as  if  he  were  in 
a  sound  sleep. 

I  never  passed  that  way  without  turning 
aside  to  have  a  look  at  him.  The  Bashi- 
Bazouks  had  not  touched  his  clothing ;  the 
worst  they  had  done  was  to  take  his  arms 
and  rifle  his  pockets,  and  I  noticed  with  sur- 
prise that,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  he 
appeared  to  keep  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation for  a  long  time,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
vodka  he  had  in  him  when  he  was  brought 
down  ;  whilst,  strange  to  say,  neither  vulture 
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nor  that  other  horrid  voracious  member  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  the  white-backed  carrion 
crow,  had  espied  his  whereabouts. 

Eventually  some  of  the  correspondents 
called  the  Marshal's  attention  to  the  body 
being  above  ground,  and  he  promised  to 
have  it  buried,  and,  I  believe,  gave  orders 
to  that  effect ;  but  they  were  not  carried 
out,  and  at  length  O'Donovan  and  I  borrowed 
some  spades  and  picks,  and  with  one  or  two 
odd  men  went  and  dug  a  trench  beside  this 
poor  lad  who  had  met  his  death  upholding  a 
cause  he  probably  knev/  very  little  of,  and 
about  which,  no  doubt,  he  did  not  care  two 
straws. 

When  the  grave  was  ready,  we  rolled  him 
in  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  gently  placed  him 
in  his  mother  earth,  leaving  a  heap  of  stones 
at  his  head  and  feet  to  mark  the  spot  where 
he  had  at  last  found  a  modest  sepulchre. 

From  what  I  had  read,  I  imagined  Kars  a 
place  of  extraordinary  strength,  a  fortress 
impregnable  to  assault,  a  stronghold  that  no 
enemy  had  it  in  his  power  to  reduce,  save 
by  the  aid  of  famine  or  treachery — in  fact, 
a  sort  of  Asiatic  Metz.  But  it  did  not 
require   to    have    plunged   very  deep  into  the 
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study  of  the  art  of  fortification,  to  become 
convinced  at  a  mere  casual  glance,  that  this 
view  was  erroneous. 

Although  the  numerous  forts  on  the  hills 
which  enclose  the  city  on  three  sides,  ren- 
dered capture  from  the  higher  level  almost 
impossible,  the  position  in  the  plain  was 
quite   the   reverse. 

There  the  town  was  exposed  to  the  invader, 
who  found  nothing  to  oppose  his  onslaught, 
but  a  modest  half  parallelogram,  weakened 
by  its  extent,  with  bastions  at  the  corners 
and  similar  constructions,  honoured  by  the 
name  of  forts,  interspersed  at  regular  inter- 
vals along  the  front,  to  increase  its  strength. 
At  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  v/as 
an  outer  defence,  consisting  of  a  long, 
straggling   parapet,    preceded   by   a    ditch. 

These  works,  I  believe,  were  planned,  along 
with  others,  by  General  Sir  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams, who  had  thrown  them  up  in  a  hurry. 
Since  the  Crimean  war  they  had  been  com- 
pleted and  finished  off  by  the  Turks,  and 
although  they  may  have  been  strong  enough 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifties  to  effectually  resist 
attack,  it  must  have  .struck  anyone  with  the 
least  knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  some- 
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thing  more  elaborate  was  required  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventies  to  cope  with 
improved    siege    artillery. 

Kars,  though  picturesque  enough  from  the 
plain,  its  sparkling  white  habitations  looking 
as  if  dabbed  against  a  semi-circular  indenture 
in  a  lump  of  rock,  towering  upward  from 
the  valley  to  the  tableland,  proved  on  closer 
inspection  to  be  uninteresting. 

Standing  at  the  bulging  neck  of  a  savage 
pass,  the  town  ascends  the  rugged  cliffs  on 
either  side  of  the  river  bearing  its  name. 
Its  houses,  with  their  spacious  apartments 
and  many  windows,  were  pleasant  places  of 
abode  in  summer,  but  the  ill-paved  streets,  as 
usual,  were  filthy  and  encumbered  with 
canine  pests,  who  were  the  only  scavengers, 
and  as  such  performed  their  duty  very 
imperfectly,  owing  to  the  over-abundance  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  put  out 
for  them  to  devour.  The  ample  supply  of 
water  afforded  by  the  river,  was  polluted 
before  reaching  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  those  with  any  concern  for  health,  had 
to  convey  the  purer  element  in  goatskins  on 
the  backs  of  ponies,  down  from  the  springs 
in  the  hills. 
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The  crowded  population,  bad  water,  and 
total  absence  of  sanitation  rapidly  engendered 
fever,  and  as  summer  advanced  the  number 
of  sick,  increased  by  the  many  cases  sent  in 
daily  from  the  Aladjah  Dagh,  grew  so  large 
that  all  the  hospitals  became  full,  and  when 
Moukhtar  Pasha  quitted  the  fortress  after  his 
defeat,  he  left  behind  him  between  four  and 
five  thousand  invalid  soldiers,  who  had  only 
eight  doctors  to  attend  to  them,  thus  giving 
each  more  than  five  hundred  patients  to 
look   after. 

I  remember  a  curious  character  at  Kars  in 
those  days,  such  as  are  not  unfrequ3ntly  met 
with  in  Mohammedan  countries,  a  person 
who  had  made  a  vow  to  distribute  pure  water 
to  thirsty  souls,  free  of  charge,  every  day  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  in  consideration 
of  some  blessing  that  had  been  granted  him 
from   above   in   response   to    a   prayer. 

This  man,  who  I  was  assured  was  of 
very  fair  means  and  the  owner  of  several 
houses,  would  toil  up  the  steep  hill,  five  or 
six  times  a  day,  in  the  fierce  sun,  with  his 
goat's  skin  slung  behind  his  back  ;  and  having 
filled  it  at  some  particular  spnng,  would 
descend  to  the  city  again,   and  hand   a   drink 
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of  pure  limpid  water  to  whosoever  cared  to 
ask  for  one,  pouring  out  the  uncontaminated 
element  into  pretty  brass  cups,  which  when 
in  want  of  a  customer,  he  tinkled  together 
in  his  right  hand  to  attract  attention. 

There  were  a  couple  of  horrible  drinking 
dens  in  Kars,  kept  by  Armenians,  which 
O'Donovan  and  I  explored  together.  The 
authorities  being  very  particular  respecting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  consumed  on  public 
premises  in  the  fortress,  had  limited  the 
houses  where  the  fiery  drink  could  be  pro- 
cured by  the  glass,  to  these  two ;  and,  by 
order  of  the  police,  the  landlords  were  re- 
quired to  keep  their  doors  and  shutters  her- 
metically closed,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  what 
transpired  within  could  be  perceived  outside  ; 
the  result  being  that  many  of  those  frequent- 
ing these  haunts  of  debauchery,  gave  way 
to  excesses  from  which  they  might,  perhaps, 
have  abstained,  through  shame,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  had  the  houses  where  the 
drink   was   sold   been   less   secluded. 

I  have  been  in  a  good  many  queer  places 
in  the  course  of  years  of  travel,  but  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  visited  anything 
so    utterly   revolting   as   these    drinking    hells 
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at  Kars.  To  gain  admittance  it  was  necessary 
to  give  a  discreet  rap  at  the  door,  which  was 
thereupon  opened  just  sufficiently  wide,  to 
allow  one  person  at  a  time  to  squeeze  through 
the  aperture. 

Once  within,  you  found  yourself  in  a 
deep  shop  furnished  with  long,  coarse,  deal 
tables  and  benches,  ranged  on  either  side. 
Shattered  slabs  of  stone  formed  the  flooring, 
and  the  grimy  walls  showed  some  faint  signs 
of  having  once  been  whitewashed.  Daylight 
being  completely  excluded,  the  place  was  lit, 
in  a  way,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  few  dirty,  ill- 
trimmed,  petroleum  lamps,  fixed  haphazard 
on  convenient  nails. 

Seated  at  the  long  tables,  drinking,  talking, 
smoking,  brawling,  was  a  motley  crowd  of 
Moslems  of  various  denominations,  mostly 
armed  with  knives  and  pistols  ;  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  —  Circassians,  Kurds, 
Arabs,  Anatolian  Turks,  Karapabaks,  Lazes 
— who  formed  together  about  as  reckless  a 
gang  of  cut-throats  as  you  could  meet  any- 
where in  a  day's  march.  One  would  find 
them  in  various  stages  of  intoxication,  from 
the  man  whom  the  fifth  glass  of  mastic  was 
just  beginning  to  make  jolly,  to  him  who  had 
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collapsed    and    lay   bent    forward,    with    head 

and    arms    resting    on    the 

board. 

A  thick  mist  of  smoke 
from  "tombak"  and  opium 
pervaded  the  apartment, 
rendering  the  various  ob- 
jects indistinct ;  but  after 
a  bit,  through  the  haze, 
shut  up  in  a  corner  among  | 
his  bottles,  behind  ,-(^y^,:^ 
a  narrow  counter,      '   ^r^^, 

where    he     was  ' ''VM' 

engrossed  in 
measuring  out  the 
doses,  one  w^as 
able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  tall, 
gaunt,  Armenian 
landlord,  in  a  som- 
bre suit  of  baggy 
breeches,  bolero 
jacket  and  vest, 
with  a  sash  bound 
about  his  loins, 
and    a   threadbare     The  tall,  gaunt,  Armenian  landlord. 

fez   secured    to    his    head    by    a    black   cotton 
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handkerchief.  His  assistants,  the  Ganymedae 
of  the  place,  in  the  form  of  three  or  four 
dirty-looking  lads  of  the  same  race  as 
himself,  unabashed  by  the  coarse  remarks 
and  imprecations  levelled  at  them  by  the  half- 
inebriated,  debacchating  customers,  hurried 
from  counter  to  table  distributing  the  poison 
and  taking  the  money. 

The  liquor  chiefly  drunk  was  of  the  vilest 
description  :  mastic  savouring  of  aniseed,  raw 
Boston  rum,  a  thick,  heavy,  clammy,  head- 
cleaving  wine  from  Kharpoot,  and  that 
hideous  concoction  called  Bain-Bruel  cognac, 
which  has  a  spread  eagle  on  the  label,  and 
is  shipped  at  Marseilles,  landed  at  Trebizond, 
performs  a  fortnight's  journey  on  the  back  of 
a  pony  or  camel,  and  even  then  is  retailed  at 
Kars  by  the  Armenian  "bakal,"  or  general 
shopman,  at  only  a  trifle  over  a  shilling  the 
reputed  quart. 

After  deducting  from  this  sum  the  profit 
of  manufacturer,  retailer,  and  two  or  three 
middlemen,  the  cost  of  the  bottle,  capsule, 
label,  packing  in  two  -  dozen  cases,  freight, 
insurance,  duty,  and  transport  by  caravan 
from  the  coast,  there  is  not  much  left  for 
the    article  itself,  which,    of  course,   finds   its 
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origin  in  the  chemist's  laboratory,  like  a  good 
many  of  the  cheap  French  wines  consumed 
in  England. 

The  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  Turkish  Army  in  Asia  was  a  Circassian 
called  "  Toulu  Moussa  "  —  "Hairy  Moses." 
This  man,  previous  to  the  war,  had  been  a 
very  notorious  brigand,  who,  with  a  band  of 
followers  as  daring  as  himself,  had  for  a  long 
time  plundered  caravans,  robbed  travellers, 
lifted  cattle,  put  Armenian  villages  to  ransom, 
and  terrorised  the  whole  country  round 
Erzeroum  and  Kars. 

He  had  been  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  a  price 
had  been  set  on  his  head,  and  the  various 
governors  who  had  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  administration  of  Anatolia,  including 
Moukhtar  Pasha  himself,  when  he  had  ruled 
the  province  on  a  previous  occasion,  were 
understood  to  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
lay  hands  on  him,  but  in  vain;  for,  when- 
ever he  had  been  guilty  of  some  unusually 
atrocious  act  of  brigandage,  that  had  raised  a 
loud  outcry  and  put  the  authorities  on  their 
mettle,  he  quietly  slipped  across  the  frontier 
on  to  Russian  or  Persian  territory,  and  for  a 
spell  remained  quiet ;  but  merely  to  return  to 
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the  old  neighbourhood  and  begin  his  pranks 
again,  as  soon  as  the  rumpus  had  blown  over. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  to  his  credit,  there 
"was  the  reputation  of  having  clean  hands.  He 
had  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  agitated 
career,  been  known  to  shed  innocent  blood. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Russia, 
"  Hairy  Moses,"  burning  with  patriotic  zeal, 
saw  a  capital  opportunity  to  be  of  assistance 
to  his  co-religionists,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities. So  approaching  the  Commander  -  in 
Chief,  he  offered  his  services  as  a  spy 
within  the  Russian  Camp,  in  exchange  for 
a  free  pardon.  A  compact  on  those  lines 
was  sealed,  and  thenceforth  it  was  chiefly 
on  "Hairy  Moses"  that  the  Marshal  relied 
for  information  as  to  the  movements  and 
intentions  of  the  enemy. 

I  became  very  intimate  with  "Hairy  Moses," 
who  generally  paid  me  a  visit  on  his  return 
from  the  valley,  to  tell  me  how  the  Russians 
were  getting  on.  His  personal  appearance 
did  not  belie  the  nickname  bestowed  on  him  ; 
for,  judging  from  his  face  and  hands,  he 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  an  abundant 
growth   of    black   filament. 
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He  was  a  tall,  lean,  sallow-countenanced 
fellow,  turned  forty,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
great  sparkling  dark  eyes,  a  heavy  mou- 
stache and  scrubby  beard,  who  wore  the 
usual  Circassian  dress — ^dark-blue  kaftan  and 
grey  lambskin  kalpak  ;  whilst  his  arms  and 
cartridge  cases  were  silver  -  mounted  and 
beautifully  spread  with  patterns  in  black  in- 
laid  work    of  the    Caucasus. 

According  to  the  accounts  he  gave  of  the 
doings  in  front  of  Alexandrapol,  the  Russians 
were  having  a  much  better  time  than  our- 
selves. He  ever  made  a  point  of  confiding 
to  us  with  visible  relish,  that  they  had  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  everything  else  they 
wanted ;  mentioning  champagne,  music,  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  up  -  to  -  date  young  ladies 
from  the  garrison  town,  as  being  among  the 
diversions  with  which  they  wiled  away  their 
leisure   hours. 

"Hairy  Moses"  must  have  found  his  post 
a  lucrative  one,  for  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  he  served  both  sides.  Probably  it  was 
only  by  doing  something  for  the  Russian 
General,  that  he  was  able  to  circulate  freely 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  thus  assist  his  own 
fellow  Moslems. 
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He  made  no  secret  of  his  double  dealing, 
for  sometimes,  on  returning  from  the  valley, 
he  would  show  Moukhtar  Pasha  a  handful  of 
gold  that  Loris  Melikoff  had  given  him  as 
earnest -money  for  a  much  larger  amount 
that  was  to  follow,  if  he  would  only  bring 
him  in  a  valuable  piece  of  information. 

"Hairy  Moses"  was  not  the  only  spy. 
There  was  a  constant  coming  and  going  of 
Circassians  between  the  two  armies,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  without  any  attempt  being 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  which 
quite  astounded  me  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
one  camp  knew  pretty  well  al^  that  went 
on  in  the  other. 

At  the  commencement  of  autumn  the 
Russians  began  to  show  signs  of  activity. 
They  had  received  some  fresh  troops.  "Hairy 
Moses"  had  duly  brought  us  the  information, 
and  had  no  doubt  confided  to  Loris  Melikoff, 
that  far  from  there  being  any  indications  of 
the  arrival  of  our  long-expected  reinforce- 
ments from  the  seat  of  the  Empire,  some 
of  Moukhtar  Pasha's  best  battalions  had 
been  withdrawn  to  swell  the  force  under 
<jhazi  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna, 

I  was  in  Kars  when  the   first  engagement, 
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which  was  only  a  skirmish,  began,  and  be- 
came aware  of  what  was  transpiring  by  the 
firing  about  noon.  Without  a  moment's  delay 
I  mounted  the  blue  roan,  but  owing  to  the 
distance  I  had  to  cover,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  enemy  had  begun  to  retire  that  I  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  which  lay  between  Kars 
and  the  two  conical  hills  that  stand  facing 
the  fortress  eastward,  and  which  at  that  time 
went  by  the  names  of  the  Buyuk  and  Kizil 
Tepes,  as  well  as  Yagni  Buyuk  and  Yagni 
Kutchuk,  or  Big  John  and  Little  John. 

The  enemy's  dragoons,  who  were  still 
hovering  among  the  hillocks  to  the  right,  had 
charged  and  played  havoc  with  the  first  lines 
of  infantry  that  the  Commander  of  the  Kars 
garrison  had  thrown  out  in  open  order ;  and 
the  ground,  now  in  our  possession,  was  strewn 
with  dead  and  wounded,  for  the  Russian 
steel  had  cut  sharp  and  deep. 

The  solicitude  with  which  a  few  men  of 
the  regular  Turkish  cavalry,  following  the 
battalions,  dismounted  and  wetted  with  their 
water  bottles  the  lips  of  their  co-religionists 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  Muscovite 
blades,  was  Samaritan-like  to  the  letter,  and 
stood  out  in  sparkling  contrast  to  the  revolt- 
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ing  attitude  of  a  few  irregulars  of  Kurdish 
denomination,  who,  pressing  forward  with  an 
alacrity  worthy  of  a  better  purpose,  at  the 
risk  of  being  brought  to  bite  the  dust  by  the 
enemy's  bullets,  rifled  the  pockets  of  the 
poor   dead   on   their    own    side,  and    annexed 
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any  small  article   of  apparel   that    took    their 
fancy. 

The  Turks  had  no  field  ambulances  with 
them,  such  a  thing  as  a  regular  Ambulance 
Corps  being  apparently  unknown  to  the  army. 
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The  men  cut  down  wounded  at  mid-day 
or  an  hour  afterwards,  remained  on  the 
ground  until  the  following  morning,  exposed 
to  all  the  torment  of  the  scorching  afternoon 
sun  and  the  chilly  night  air ;  for  on  those 
high  levels  the  days  are  intensely  hot  and 
the  nights  particularly  sharp.  It  was  one 
o'clock  or  later  before  the  party  despatched 
with  carts  from  Kars,  shortly  after  daybreak 
next  day,  had  collected  the  bodies  of  those 
in  whom  life  was  not  extinct  and  got  them 
into  hospital;  so  that  the  poor  wretches  had 
been  twenty-four  hours  without  receiving  the 
least  attention,  beyond  the  draught  of  water 
given  them  by  the  cavalry.  No  doubt  a  good 
many  had  succumbed  to  sheer  exhaustion  in 
the  interval,  and  had  thus  spared  the  autho- 
rities the  trouble  of  looking  after  them. 

I  found  one  poor  fellow  with  his  jaw  almost 
completely  slashed  off  by  a  sabre  cut.  He 
had  managed  to  drag  himself  to  a  lump  of 
rock  where  he  had  found  a  pillow  for  his 
head.  There  he  lay  in  a  state  of  coma  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  him.  I 
bandaged  up  his  jaw  as  well  as  I  could  with 
my  pocket  handkerchief  and  got  him  into  a 
sitting  posture,  intending  to   put   him   on   the 
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blue  roan  and  take  him  into  Kars,  but  I  am 
afraid  my  zeal  for  his  welfare  only  made 
matters  worse.  He  was  a  big  man,  far  too 
heavy  for  me  to  handle  alone,  and  whilst  I 
was  looking  round  for  assistance  and  had  let 
go  of  him  for  a  moment,  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  back  again,  his  scull  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  hard  rock  with  a  crash  that 
made  me  feel  quite  sick.  I  consoled  myself, 
in  a  measure,  by  the  reflection  that  being 
insensible  he  could  have  suffered  no  pain 
from  the  blow ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
could  have  done  him  no  good. 

Realising,  after  this  unfortunate  mishap, 
that  it  would  be  no  use  for  me  to  attempt  to 
do  anything  for  the  wounded,  unaided,  I 
remounted  and  thenceforth  directed  all  my 
attention  to  the  engagement. 

We  had  half  a  battery  of  Krupp's  six- 
centimetre  field  -  pieces  with  us,  working 
independently ;  each  moving  about  the  field, 
where  it  was  easy  going,  taking  a  running 
shot  at  the  retreating  enemy  whenever  there 
seemed  an  opportunity  of  hitting  ;  and  I  had 
a  first-class  place  in  the  front  row  to  watch 
the  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillerymen,  which 
was  splendid. 
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Our  infantry  were  advancing  rapidly  in  open 
order,    running    a   few   paces,    then    dropping 
down   to    fire,    rising    and    running    again,    in 
accordance  with  the  latest  tactics,  and  were 
rapidly   disappearing   on    ahead   between    Big 
and   Little  John.     I   walked  my  horse   about, 
deeply   interested    in    what    was    transpiring, 
but    always    with     an    eye    on     the     Russian 
dragoons,  who  still  clung  to  the  hillocks  away 
on  the  right,  apparently  hesitating  as  to  how 
to    decamp.       As    I    was    wondering   whether 
they    would    make    up    their    minds    to    cut 
through  us,  I  suddenly  noticed  a  dark  blotch 
appear  on   Big  John,  a  broad  black  line  about 
three  inches  long  by  one  in  breadth,  standing 
boldly  out  against  the    greyish-yellov/  tint  of 
the    parched    herbage    on   the    extreme   right, 
and    slowly    moving    along    the    side    of   the 
hill   about  a   third  of  the  way  up.     This  was 
evidently    infantry ;    but,    at    first,    I    was    in 
doubt   as   to    whether    it  was  a  Turkish  or  a 
Russian  battalion.     The  artillerymen  had  seen 
it  too,  for  all  at  once  one  of  the  roving  pieces 
was   brought   up  beside  me  at  a   gallop,   and 
being    promptly   unlimbered,    speedily    settled 
the  point  by  opening  fire. 

The    first    shot   fell    short,    and   the   blotch, 
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without  deviating  from  its  course,  continued 
on  its  way.  I  laughed.  The  sergeant  who 
was  laying  the  piece  looked  up,  and  whilst 
another  projectile  was  being  placed  in  the 
chamber,  inquired  with  a  smile  whether  my 
"Lordship"  would  like  to  dismount  and  aim. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  you  have  another 
try." 

"  '  Peckee,' — very  good,"  he  replied,  and 
elevating  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  a  trifle,  fired 
again.  The  second  shell  went  bang  into  the 
middle  of  the  black  blotch,  and  throwing  up 
a  cloud  of  dust  scattered  it  in  fragments. 
The  Russians  scampered  up  the  hill  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  then  promptly  reforming 
continued  their  march,  leaving  a  dark  heap 
on  the  ground  behind  them  where  the  pro- 
jectile had  struck.  A  minute  or  two  later  a 
few  soldiers  retraced  their  steps,  and  picking 
up  their  wounded  comrades  helped  them 
away.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  dead, 
and  not  more  than  three  or  four  wounded, 
which,  considering  the  men  were  advancing 
in  close  order,  and  were  hit  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  battalion,  was  very  lucky  for  them. 

This  batch  of  the  enemy  being  now  out  of 
range,  the  gun  was   brought   round  a  bit  and 
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pointed  at  the  dragoons  still  hovering  on  our 
right.  A  few  shells  sufficed  to  scatter  them. 
When  the  first  was  let  fly  I  was  inadvertently 
standing  right  in  the  line  of  fire.  The  artillery- 
men, aware  that  they  would  clear  me,  did  not 
trouble,  in  their  hurry  to  get  the  shell  home, 
about  shouting  to  make  me  move  aside,  and 
as  the  projectile  tore  through  the  air,  not 
very  far  above  my  head,  it  sounded  like  some 
huge  bird,  leisurely  oscillating  its  wings  in 
space.  I  was  so  completely  deceived  as  to 
what  was  making  the  noise,  that  I  looked  up, 
expecting  to  see  some  great  vulture  or  eagle 
flying  across  the  battle-field,  and  curiously 
enough  the  blue  roan  did  the  same. 

I  was  very  much  struck,  throughout  this 
campaign,  at  the  brilliant  way  in  which  the 
Turks  handled  their  guns,  and  by  the  precision 
of  their  aim ;  whereas  the  Russian  artillery 
fire  was  generally  very  wild  until  we  had 
the  grand  field-day.  when  the  enemy  showed 
such  marked  improvement  in  this  respect,  that 
the  Turks  affirmed  they  must  have  had 
German  non-commissioned  officers  directing 
their  ordnance,  and  I  was  not  a  bit  surprised, 
in  the  recent  tussle  between  Turks  and 
Greeks,    to    find,    from    the    accounts    of    the 
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special  correspondents  on  the  spot,  that  the 
former  display  equal  efficiency  in  this  branch 
of  the  service  now. 

After  this  little  affair,  from  which  the  enemy 
reaped  the  advantage  of  having  thoroughly 
reconnoitred  the  position  on  our  left,  there 
were  two  distinct  attempts,  separated  by  a 
pretty  long  interval,  to  gain  possession  of 
Kizil  Tepe,  which  were  very  gallantly  resisted 
by  the  "  Capitan  "  Pasha. 

On  each  occasion  the  attack  lasted  some 
hours,  the  Russians  charging  the  hill  over 
and  over  again  with  great  determination,  only 
to  be  driven  back  with  frightful  slaughter,  by 
a  murderous  fire  from  the  Turkish  rifle-pits 
that  seamed  the  slope. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  Loris  Melikoff  at  last 
recognising  the  impossibility  of  capturing  this 
position,  which  would  have  given  them  such 
signal  advantage  over  the  Turks,  without 
the  loss  of  far  greater  numbers  than  they 
felt  justified  in  sacrificing,  determined  on 
a  more  elaborate  plan.  This  consisted  in 
despatching  a  detachment  round  in  our  rear, 
along  the  ravines  behind  the  Aladjah  Dagh, 
which  our  irregulars  were  supposed  to  be 
constantly  reconnoitring,  but  neglected,  so  as 
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to  bring  a  force  to  the  south  of  Kars  on 
our   extreme   left. 

One  Sunday  evening,  just  before  sunset, 
O'Donovan  was  the  first  to  notice,  and  call 
my  attention  to  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 
far  away  to  the  south-west.  Aware  that  our 
army  had  no  rocket  tubes,  it  was  easy  to 
deduce  from  this  sight  that  a  Russian  con- 
tingent had  succeeded  in  outflanking  our 
strong  position,  and  was  announcing  its  arrival 
to  the  bulk  of  the  army  encamped  before 
Alexandrapol. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  we  had  seen  the 
bouquet  of  rockets  darting  into  the  sky,  and 
whilst  O'Donovan  and  Lemay  were  still  dis- 
cussing the  situation,  we  were  all  suddenly 
startled  by  a  brilliant  glare  lighting  up  the 
surroundings  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
frightful  crash. 

A  huge  shell  had  burst  amidst  a  cluster  of 
rocks  hard  by,  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
tents  of  the  headquarters'  staff  had  stood 
only  a  couple  of  days  before,  and  close  to  the 
bell-tent  still  occupied  by  O'Donovan  and 
Lemay.  I  was  busily  engaged  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion,  in  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
roasting  a  leg  of  mutton  on  a  revolving  con- 
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trivance,  that  had  cost  me  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  rig  up  and  put  into  satisfactory- 
working  order,  at  the  edge  of  the  group  of 
rocks  where  the  projectile  had  struck  and 
exploded. 

My  position  was  anything  but  pleasant, 
and  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  resort  to 
what  Americans  call  "making  tracks;"  but 
determined  not  to  show  the  white  feather 
before  my  two  companions,  1  mustered  up 
all  my  courage,  grasped  my  pluck  with  both 
hands,  as  the  French  say,  and  stuck  to  the 
kitchen,  basting  the  joint  with  tender  concern, 
and  giving  a  twirl  to  the  string,  eacn  time  it 
paused  in  its  revolutions,  whilst  wishing  my- 
self, in  my  heart,  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  great  shells  continued 
falling  in  the  same  place,  and  bursting  with 
the  same  frightful  clatter  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes,  just  the  time  the  enemy  required 
to  reload  and  fire;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
I  was  able  to  realise,  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  I  stood  in  no  danger  whatever.  The 
Russians  did  not  care  two  pins  about  my 
leg  of  mutton  or  O'Donovan's  bell-tent;  what 
they  were  after  was  the  headquarters  staff, 
which  they  believed  to  be  still  located  at  the 
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point   where   their  information    had   correctly 
placed    it  a  few  days  before. 

Shell  followed  shell  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  rocks  without  doing  any  harm,  and  as 
we  were  on  the  extreme  right,  and  con- 
sequently completely  out  of  the  line  of  fire, 
we  really  had  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

Whilst  keeping  an  eye  on  the  joint,  I  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  look  about  me,  and  was 
much  diverted  at  the  spectacle  afforded  by 
Lemay,  whom  I  beheld  capering  over  the 
open  space  between  the  tent  and  the  edge 
of  the  incline,  like  an  acrobat. 

When  the  big  piece  of  ordnance  had  at  first 
opened  fire,  Lemay  had  commenced  relating 
some  of  his  experiences  of  the  siege  of 
Paris,  and  while  confessing  he  had  no  par- 
cular  love  for  bullets,  had  boldly  affirmed 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  shells.  Thereupon 
he  and  O'Donovan  had  proceeded  to  the 
border  of  the  slope,  so  as  to  get  a  view  of 
the  plain,  and  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of 
their  field-glasses,  to  discover  the  position 
of  the  gun  that  was  causing  all  the  com- 
motion. They  had  hardly  arrived  at  the 
coign  of  vantage,  when  bang  !  smash  !  crash  ! 
came    a   projectile,  making   a   fearful   din   like 
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a  terrific  clap  of  thunder,  as  it  struck  the  hard, 
unyielding  rock  and  exploded.  Down  went 
Lemay  on  his  stomach  with  the  agility  of  a 
tumbler,  spreading  himself  out  as  flat  as  a 
pancake,  to  rise  again  as  soon  as  the  noise 
had  died  away,  and  then  repeat  the  perform- 
ance at  the  next  discharge. 

The  sun  had  now  set,  and  night  was  rapidly 
closing  in,  when  all  at  once  the  Russian  fire 
ceased.  The  enemy  had  turned  the  last 
hours  of  daylight  to  account  in  getting  their 
range,  and  had  an  unpleasant  surprise  in  store 
for  us. 

We  profited  by  the  lull  to  take  oar  evening 
meal,  and  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  it, 
noticed  an  endless  string  of  camels,  mules, 
and  shaggy  ponies,  loaded  with  sacks  and 
small  cases,  slowly  threading  its  way  through 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Kars.  This  sight 
told  us  as  plainly  as  the  Marshal  could  have 
done,  that  our  position  was  critical ;  that  there 
would  be  a  battle  on  the  morrow;  and  that  the 
immense  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition 
which  had  been  collected  on  the  Aladjah 
Dagh,  were  being  despatched  to  our  base  at 
Kars,  in  view  of  a  retreat. 

Hardly    had    we    finished   dinner    and   filled 
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our  pipes,  when  the  tent  was  suddenly  lit 
up  again  as  in  daylight ;  there  came  a  frightful 
hissing  sound,  getting  louder  and  louder  as 
it  approached,  and  then  bang !  pang !  crash  ! 
another  huge  projectile  burst  among  the 
adjoining   rocks. 

"Hullo!"  someone  remarked,  "are  they 
going  to  keep  up  the  bombardment  all  night  ?" 

We  lit  our  pipes,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  startled  by  a  fresh  explosion.  But  no  ; 
minutes  succeeded  seconds,  and  nothing  broke 
the  death-like  stillness  of  the  night.  All  at 
once  the  hissing  sound  recurred  again, 

"Now  we're  going  to  get  it!"  someone 
said. 

But  no ;  the  ominous  hiss  of  the  death- 
missile,  tearing  on  its  destructive  mission 
through  the  air,  could  be  distinctly  heard 
taking  a  westerly  course.  There  was  a  loud 
detonation  in  the  plain,  but  no  explosion 
among  the  rocks.  Could  it  be  the  Kizil  Tepe, 
where  the  bold  "  Capitan "  Pasha,  Ghazi 
Mehemet,  was  intrenched,  that  they  were 
shelling  ?  Whilst  we  were  discussing  this 
point,  the  tent  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
again,  and  a  shell  burst,  with  the  same 
terrific  blast  as  before,  near  at  hand. 
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"Ah!"  exclaimed  O'Donovan,  "do  you 
see?  They're  firing  alternately  in  the  two 
directions.     Now  we'll  time  them." 

He  drew  out  his  watch,  and  we  then  ascer- 
tained that  the  Russians  were  letting  fly  a 
projectile  every  twenty  minutes — one  our  way, 
and  one  against  what  we  afterwards  ascer- 
tained was  Evelidah  Tepe,  another  isolated 
hill  to  the  south  of  Big  John,  where  we  had 
troops  strongly  intrenched,  and  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  most  sanguinary  struggle 
on  the  morrow.  The  enemy  were  doing  their 
best  to  demoralise  our  men,  in  view  of  the 
forthcoming  battle. 

Aware,  now,  of  what  we  had  to  expect, 
each  of  us  extended  himself  on  his  bed  of 
broken  straw,  covered  with  a  rug ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  unpleasant  prospect  of  a 
sleepless  night,  coupled  with  the  possibility 
of  a  stray  shell  finding  its  way  into  our  tent, 
endeavoured  to  get  some  rest. 

I  did  the  best  I  could  to  seek  oblivion  in 
sleep,  even  to  scrupulously  counting,  with  my 
eyes  shut,  as  many  as  fifty  sheep,  leaping  one 
by  one  over  a  hurdle,  which  I  have  generally 
found  the  best  way  to  coax  Morpheus  with  his 
poppies  to  one's  couch  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
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At  last,  when  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
had  elapsed  without  anyone  speaking,  and 
three  more  projectiles  had  burst  among  the 
neighbouring  rocks,  O'Donovan  and  Lemay 
jumped  up,  and  announcing  that  they  could 
no  longer  bear  with  the  situation,  proceeded 
to  cram  their  belongings  into  their  saddle- 
bags. This  did  not  take  them  long,  for  they 
were  going  through  the  campaign  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  myself  in  the  matter  of 
kit,   "  una  camicia  in  dosso,  una  in  fosso." 

I  could  not  return  to  my  own  quarters  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  without  disturbing  some 
of  the  officers ;  and  as  I  had  no  desire  to 
remain  in  the  bell-tent  alone  and  listen  to  the 
hideous  hissing,  and  crashing  clatter  of  the 
Russian  shells,  I  determined  to  throw  in  my 
lot  for  the  time  being,  with  my  companions. 
So,  when  the  packing  was  over,  we  saddled 
and  bridled  our  cattle,  and  springing  on 
to  them,  set  out  in  the  darkness  for  the 
ambulance  of  the  Stafford  House  Committee. 

I  had  been  foraging  in  the  early  morning, 
and  at  one  of  the  few  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp,  had  purchased  for  a 
trifle,  a  young  sheep.  This  when  slaughtered, 
skinned     and     dressed,     I     had     brought     to 
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O' Donovan's  tent  to  feast  him  and  his  com- 
panion during  the  day,  in  return  for  similar 
hospitality  I  had  on  different  occasions  re- 
ceived from  them. 

Ragout  "aux  oignons"  had  formed  the  "plat 
du  jour"  at  luncheon;  the  leg  roasted  under 
the  startling  circumstances  I  have  described 
had  been  served  for  dinner ;  the  remainder  of 
the  carcass  I  had  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  clean 
piece  of  canvas  and  firmly  secured  at  the  back  of 
my  saddle,  before  leaving  the  tent ;  convinced, 
with  the  instinct  of  an  old  campaigner,  that  it 
would  be  sure  to  come  in  handy  in  the  near  future. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
English  Ambulance,  for  it  was  a  pitch-dark 
night,  but  we  struck  it  at  last,  and  rousing 
the  Chief,  who  had  gone  to  bed,  explained 
to  him  the  predicament  we  were  in. 

Dr.  Casson  received  us  like  brothers,  and 
gave  us  all  comfortable  beds.  The  sensation 
of  finding  myself  between  clean  sheets,  after 
sleeping  for  months  in  my  clothes,  with  the 
memorable  exception  of  the  two  superb  nights 
passed  in  crimson  satin  at  the  residence  of 
the  hospitable  Kurd,  was  so  exceedingly 
delightful,  that  I  still  have  a  vivid  and  grateful 
recollection  of  it  as  I  pen  these  lines. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
A   TURKISH   DEFEAT. 

'E  were  all  up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  anxious  to  learn  what  had 
happened  during  the  night.  Lemay, 
alarmed  at  the  turning  movement  we  had 
noted  on  the  previous  evening,  and  afraid 
of  being  cut  off,  deterrhined  on  making  for 
Kars,  to  watch  the  engagement  from  the 
safer  side. 

O'Donovan  and  myself,  I  still  with  the 
remains  of  the  sheep  behind  me,  rode  together 
to  headquarters.  The  shelling  had  ceased. 
None  of  the  projectiles  thrown  into  our  camp 
during  the  night,  had  done  any  harm  what- 
ever. The  solitary  bell-tent  which  we  had 
abandoned,  stood  uninjured  and  defiant.  The 
interminable  string  of  ponies,  mules,  and 
camels,  with  their  loads  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  was  still  slowly  threading  its 
way   over   the   hills,    in    the   direction    of    the 
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fortress.  Through  the  steady,  fine  rain,  a 
a  black  mass  of  Russians  could  be  seen 
advancing  across  the  plain,  parallel  to  the 
Aladjah  Dagh,  in  the  direction  of  Big  and 
Little  John. 

Moukhtar  Pasha,  with  two  or  three  aides- 
de-camp  and  a  couple  of  cavalry  sergeants, 
was  already  on  horseback.  We  joined  the 
party,  which  in  a  few  moments  set  out  along 
the  hills  in  the  same  direction  as  the  enemy. 
"  Hairy  Moses  "  had  performed  his  work 
well,  but  not  perfectly.  He  had  come  in  and 
told  the  Marshal  all  about  the  enemy's  rein- 
forcements, all  about  the  two  siege  guns  they 
had  dragged  laboriously  over  the  rough  ground, 
from  Alexandrapol  to  their  camp  at  our  feet, 
and  placed  in  position.  No  doubt  he  had 
confided  to  Loris  Melikoff,  as  he  had  to  tell 
him  something,  where  our  staff  was  quartered, 
and  had  promptly  suggested  to  Moukhtar 
Pasha  the  advisability  of  placing  his  tents 
elsewhere,  which  had  been  done.  But  he 
had  said  nothing  of  the  turning  movement. 
Possibly  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  owing  to 
our  weakness  in  efficient  cavalry,  the  country 
behind  us,  had  of  late  been  very  carelessly 
reconnoitred. 
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The  Marshal,  who  had  been  joined  by  Sir 
Arnold  Kemball  and  Lieut.  Dougall,  R.N., 
drew  rein  at  the  extremity  of  the  Aladjah 
Dagh,  just  where  the  ground  begins  to 
descend,  and  the  party  dismounting,  took  up 
a  position  beside  a  mound,  at  the  summit  of 
the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  there 
with  field-glasses  carefully  adjusted,  they  fixed 
all  their  attention  on  Evelidah  Tepe  just 
opposite  them — perhaps  about  a  mile  off. 

Immediately  to  our  left,  but  separated  from 
the  Aladjah  Dagh  by  a  dip  into  the  plain,  was 
an  isolated  position,  with  a  flat  top,  where 
we  had  more  men  strongly  intrenched  and 
well  provided  with  artillery.  This  formed 
another  defence  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  enemy  to  storm,  in  the  event  of  the 
Evelidah  Tepe  succumbing.  Beyond,  the  road 
to  Kars  was  clear. 

The  bulk  of  our  force  remained  under  arms 
in  camp  on  the  Aladjah  Dagh,  in  anticipation 
of  developments ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
guarding  the  stores,  which  continued  being 
despatched  to  the  fortress,  four  or  five  hours 
distant,  as  fast  as  animals  arrived  to  receive 
them.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to 
lay  hands  on  a  sufficient  number  of  beasts  of 
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burden  to  remove  our  immense  supplies  to 
the  rear  with  anything  like  the  necessary 
rapidity.  It  would  have  taken  several  hundred 
head  of  cattle  three  or  four  days,  constantly 
journeying  backward  and  forward,  to  get 
through  the  work. 

The  Russians  did  not  keep  us  waiting  long. 
They  covered  the 
ground  between 
their  camp  and 
our  fortified  posi- 
tions barring  the 
road  to  Kars,  in 
just  about  the 
same  time  as  it 
took  us  to  get 
from  headquarters 
to  the  extremity  /^ 
of  the  hills,  and 
make  ourselves 
comfortable    to 

watch  the  sanguinary  struggle  that  was  to 
ensue. 

Giving  Kizil  Tepe  or  Little  John,  where  the 
"  Capitan "  Pasha  was  ready  for  them,  as 
wide  a  berth  on  their  right  as  they  could,  the 
Russians    advanced    towards    Evelidah    Tepe 
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and  at  once  commenced  the  attack,  by  a 
frightful  cannonade  of  field  artillery.  The 
Turks  vigorously  responding,  the  little  hill 
which  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
sugar-loaf  with  the  top  knocked  off,  was  in  a 
brief  space  so  completely  enveloped  in  smoke 
from  base  to  summit,  that  it  became  extremely 
difficult  to  discern  what  was  transpiring  there. 

The  cloud  of  vapour  weighed  down  by  the 
incessant  fall  of  fine  rain,  failed  to  rise  and 
disperse,  and  under  its  cover,  the  enemy  sent 
their  assaulting  parties  up  the  slope,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  murderous  shower  of 
lead  from  the  Turkish  rifle-pits,  and  driven 
back  again  to  the  plain.  There,  amidst  the 
confusion,  we  from  time  to  time  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Russian  officers,  flogging  their 
men  with  the  knout,  to  compel  them  to  return 
to  the  assault,  like  a  whipper-in  lashes  a 
wandering  hound. 

Over  and  over  again  was  the  attempt 
repeated  to  capture  the  position  by  storm, 
and  as  often  repulsed.  We  were  made  aware 
of  each  successive  attack,  by  the  well-sus- 
tained rattle  of  the  Turkish  rifles,  mowing 
down  the  assailants  by  volleys  from  the  pits. 
In  the  intervals  the   Russians  shelled  the  hill 
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with  unmitigable  fury,  throwing  projectile 
after  projectile  against  it ;  whilst  the  Turks 
answered,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  with  a 
much  inferior  number  of  guns.  As  the  artillery 
practice  proceeded,  the  dense  volume  of  white 
smoke  increased  to  such  a  magnitude,  that  it 
expanded  to  where  we  stood,  and  filling  the 
entire  space  separating  us  from  the  Evelidah 
Tepe,  shut  in  everything. 

Moukhtar  Pasha  took  advantage  of  this 
cloud  to  bring  up  half  a  battery  of  Krupp's 
6  -  centimetre  field  pieces,  and  placing  the 
three  guns  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Aladjah  Dagh,  on  our  immediate  right,  opened 
a  raking  fire  on  the  Russians  below. 

The  shells  from  these  pieces  produced  some 
effect,  and  gave  the  gallant,  hard  -  pressed 
defenders  of  the  hill,  breathing  time.  But  it 
was  of  short  duration.  The  enemy  finding 
themselves  taken  in  the  flank  and  unable  to 
hold  their  ground,  swerved  round  the  base  of 
the  position  out  of  range,  where  they  con- 
tinued their  assault  with  unabated  fury. 

The  attack  had  commenced  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  About  noon,  a  lieutenant,  a 
tall,  fine  man,  his  uniform  in  disorder  and 
face  black  with  powder,  brought  the  informa- 
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tion  that  the  Brigadier  in  command  had  been 
killed  by  a  shell.  Another  was  appointed  to 
the  post,  but  not  long  afterwards  ;  a  sergeant 
came  with  the  news  that  this  officer  had  met 
the  same  fate,  adding  that  the  defenders  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
ordnance,  which  had  moreover  ploughed  deep 
furrows  through  the  rifle  pits  and  dismounted 
two  guns.  It  seemed  evident  that  Evelidah 
Tepe  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  much 
longer. 

Notwithstanding,  Moukhtar  Pasha  despatch- 
ed one  of  his  own  officers  to  take  over  the 
command,  with  orders  to  persevere  m  resist- 
ing the  enemy's  storming  parties,  and  the 
struggle  continued  as  fierce  as  ever. 

About  two  o'clock  there  came  a  frantic 
rattle  of  firearms,  followed  by  a  lull  of  some 
minutes'  duration.  Then,  all  at  once,  a  mighty 
shout  in  an  uncouth,  barbarian  tongue,  reaching 
us  through  the  white  smoke,  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  told  that  the  Russians  had  at  last 
prevailed. 

I  remember  reading  some  time  afterwards, 
an  allusion  to  the  capture  of  this  position,  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  correspondents  with  the 
enemy,    in    which    he    stated   that    when    the 
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storming  party  eventually  attained  the  summit, 
they  found  no  one  there,  all  the  Turks  having 
fled.  He  had  evidently  written,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
Russians,  as  he,  of  course,  could  not  have 
been  present  to  see  for  himself.  But  uninten- 
tionally, he  grievously  maligned  our  gallant 
soldiers,  who  with  such  dogged  tenacity  had 
held  their  ground  for  the  space  of  six  hours, 
against  the  repeated  assaults  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  strongly  supported  by  artillery. 

The  fact  was  that  all  the  Turks  were 
slaughtered,  probably  in  a  final  desperate, 
merciless,  hand-to-hand  encounter.  The 
Russians  gave  us  what  we  had  given  them 
at  Kizil  Tepe  a  few  months  before.  Not  a 
single  man  escaped  to  tell  the  story  of  the  last 
few  moments  of  the  heroic  defence  of  this 
important  position,  which  the  enemy  had 
meant  to  conquer  at  any  cost. 

When  the  Russian  yell  of  exultation  had 
died  away.  Moukhtar  Pasha,  looking  very 
serious  and  sad,  rose  from  the  cluster  of 
rocks  where  he  had  been  seated  along  Vw^ith 
Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  and  both  without  a  word 
mounting  their  horses,  proceeded  down  the 
slope    at  the  extremity  of  the  Aladjah   Dagh 
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towards  the  hill  with  the  flat  top  ;  Lieut. 
Dougall,  O'Donovan,  myself  and  the  two  or 
three  officers  and  orderlies  silently  following. 

O'Donovan  was  the  only  accredited  war 
correspondent  on  the  ground.  The  Turkish 
Government  finding  Captain  Norman's  re- 
ports distasteful  to  them,  had  decreed  his 
expulsion  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
some  time  previous  to  these  events,  he  had 
left  the  camp  on  his  way  back  to  England. 
The  Doctor  in  Philosophy  had  been  dismissed, 
Charlie  Williams  and  Baron  Schluga  recalled, 
just  at  the  wrong  moment,  by  their  employers, 
whose  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
long  inactivity  of  the  two  armies.  Gaston 
Lemay  had  gone  off  to  Kars  in  the  early 
morning. 

After  the  Evelidah  Tepe  had  succumbed  to 
the  Russians,  O'Donovan  took  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  position  ;  and  anxious,  like  Lemay, 
not  to  be  cut  off,  he  at  once  announced  his 
intention  of  getting  well  beyond  the  hill  with 
the  flat  top,  to  watch  developments  from  the 
first  coign  of  vantage  he  came  to  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  put  this 
idea  into  execution.  I  let  him  go  on  alone, 
for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  close  to 
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the  Marshal  throughout  the  day,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  single  me  out  for  some  service. 

Unfortunately,  whilst  talking  with  O'Dono- 
van,  Moukhtar  Pasha,  Sir  Arnold  and  the 
others,  had  disappeared.  Thinking  I  should 
fall  in  with  them  again  on  the  hill  with  the 
flat  top,  which  it  was  evident  would  now 
become  the  centre  of  interest,  I  quietly  walked 
my  horse  up  the  incline.  Failing  to  discover 
the  party  there,  I  took  a  good  look  about  me 
and  regained  the  lower  ground. 

Everything  seemed  very  comfortable  and 
snug  in  the  position.  I  found  the  flat  top 
covered  a  considerable  area,  and  was  studded 
with  enough  tents  to  accommodate  several 
hundred  men  ;  whilst  all  around  the  edge  of 
the  summit,  ran  a  solid  breastwork,  armed 
with  6-centimetre  guns.  The  slope,  on  every 
side,  was  well  seamed  with  rifle-pits,  par- 
ticularly the  section  facing  the  point  whence 
the  attack  was  expected  to  come,  but  the 
hill  being  much  less  steep  than  Evelidah 
Tepe,  naturally  presented  an  infinitely  easier 
surface  to  scale  ;  a  circumstance  that  proved, 
as  events  turned  out,  of  no  consequence. 

Whilst  on  the  high   ground,   I  did   my  best 
to  discover  what  had  become  of  the  Russians, 
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whose  presence  we  had  noted  on  our  extreme 
left,  the  evening  before,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  them.  From  what  subsequently  transpired, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  advancing  to 
the  Aladjah  Dagh,  from  the  south-west,  simul- 
taneously with  the  impetuous  attack  made  from 
the  north-east,  on  the  strong  positions  forming 
our  left  flank. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mass 
of  our  forces  was  still  encamped  right  away, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Aladjah 
Dagh,  whilst  the  fighting  was  going  on  beyond 
the  opposite  end  of  the  range. 

The  enemy  were  not  long  in  getting  a 
battery  round  to  the  west  of  Evelidah  Tepe 
and  opening  fire  on  the  hill  with  the  flat  top. 
I  was  still  lingering  at  the  base  of  the  position, 
wondering  what  could  have  become  of  the 
Marshall,  when  I  noticed  the  Russian  guns 
arrive  like  specks  in  the  far-off  distance,  and 
after  a  pause,  unlimber.  Three  or  four  Cir- 
cassians boldly  advancing  towards  them, 
began  caracoling  on  the  open  ground  in  the 
line  of  fire. 

The  first  shell  fell  short,  betv^een  the  Cir- 
cassians and  me,  driving  us  all  away ;  the 
second  struck  the    slope  of  the   hill,    right  in 
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the  middle  ;  the  third  exploded  on  the  top — at 
the  very  spot  where  I  had  just  been. 

The  enemy  had  got  the  range  very  promptly, 
and  thenceforth  displayed  infinitely  better 
artillery  practice  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  They  commenced  shelling  the  place 
freely.  More  guns  were  coming  up,  to  be 
followed,  of  course,  by  the  assaulting  columns. 
I  leisurely  moved  off  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
the  direction  of  Kars,  and  halting  on  vantage- 
ground,  stood  watching  the  hill. 

The  long  line  of  pack  animals  which,  up 
to  now,  had  continued  carrying  our  stores 
and  ammunition  towards  the  fortress,  was 
swollen  at  this  point  of  the  journey,  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  panic  -  stricken  villagers, 
flying  in  confusion  from  the  direction  where 
the  rockets  had  been  seen  on  the  previous 
evening. 

I  had  remained  at  my  coign  of  vantage 
for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  all  at 
once,  to  my  intense  amazement  and  stupefac- 
tion, I  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of 
our  army,  seized  with  panic,  was  in  full  retreat 
towards  Kars.  The  Russian  shells  continued 
falling  fast  and  thick  on  one  side  of  the  hill 
with  the  flat  top,  and  on  the  other  the  Turks 
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came  streaming  down  the  slope  towards  us, 
out  of  harm's  way,  as  hard  as  they  could  tear, 
literally  shelled  out  of  the  position. 

There  had  been  no  assault.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  see  that  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and 
the    panic    was    all   the    more    unaccountable, 
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"  The  TuyJis  came  styeaming  doivn  the  slope.'' 

as  Evelidah  Tepe  had  offered,  for  hours  and 
hours,  such  heroic  resistance  to  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  Russians,  them- 
selves, were  so  little  prepared  for  the  extra- 
ordinary turn  events  were  taking,  that  their 
assaulting  columns  had  not  yet  been  brought 
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forward,  and  they  had  no  cavalry  at  hand 
to  follow  up  the  surprising  advantage  they 
had  so  unexpectedly  gained.  It  was  easy  to 
realise  at  a  glance,  that  within  a  few  minutes 
the  bulk  of  our  army,  which  we  had  left  in 
camp  on  the  Aladjah  Dagh,  would  be  cut  off. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  engulfed  in  a  broad 
stream  of  cumbersome  native  carts,  crammed 
with  women  and  children,  sheep  and  goats, 
sacks  of  grain,  poultry  tied  in  bundles  by  the 
legs,  piles  of  bedding,  huge  copper  caldrons, 
trunks  daubed  with  paint  of  many  brilliant 
hues,  the  whole  jumbled,  higgledy-piggledy, 
together. 

Mingled  with  these  rustic  folk  and  their 
belongings  were  soldiers,  mounted  and  afoot; 
regulars  and  Bashi  Bazouks ;  officers  and 
privates  ;  Circassians,  Kurds,  Karapabaks, 
Arabs,  Lazes  ;  all  pressing  forward  in  a  con- 
fused, seething  multitude,  with  the  ponderous 
carts  and  yokes  of  tiny  oxen,  and  the  com- 
missariat mules,  ponies  and  camels,  bearing 
away  our  stores. 

There  was  a  ceaseless  hubbub  of  voices 
amidst  the  harsh  creaking  of  wheels  and 
axletrees,  the  blatant  roar  of  cannon  and 
bursting    of    shells.       Scared,    anxious    faces 
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were  constantly  glancing  backward,  as  if  in 
expectation  of  some  fresh  catastrophe  ;  of  a 
dark  cloud  of  Cossack  cavalry  swooping 
down  on  our  retreating  column  to  cut  us  all 
to  pieces  ;  but  they  could  distinguish  naught 
save  the  close,  broad,  motley  stream  of  life, 
extending  to  the  right  of  Big  John  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see. 

Ever  and  anon,  one  would  hear  a  something 
banged  down  on  the  ground  with  a  dull 
thud,  and  on  looking  round  found  it  to  be  a 
couple  of  cases  of  cartridges  that  a  soldier, 
at  the  risk  of  an  explosion,  had  tossed  from 
the  back  of  a  mule,  in  order  to  bestride 
the  animal  himself.  Bags  of  grain  and  flour 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  left  encum- 
bering the  track  where  they  happened  to  fall. 

A  good  many  of  the  men  w^ere  carrying 
two  rifles,  their  own  and  one  of  a  dead 
comrade.  I  was  offered  half-a-dozen,  but 
had  quite  enough  with  the  one  behind  my 
back.  Still,  I  accepted  another  Winchester 
to  show  I  could  carry  no  more,  and  rested  it 
on  my  saddle-bow,  which  did  not  prevent 
men  tired  of  their  own  extra  weapons,  still 
pressing  them  on  me. 

In  this  way  we   advanced  to   Kars,  and  as 
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we  approached  the  outer  breastwork,  were 
received  with  a  blaze  of  artillery  which  I 
imagine  must  have  been  blank  shot,  intended, 
I  suppose,  to  frighten  and  make  us  turn  back. 
This  was  utter  folly. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  breastwork  were 
a  few  officers  who  upbraided  us  as  cowards, 
called  us  dogs,  as  well  as  various  other  coarse 
names  that  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
as  gross  insults,  and  attempted  to  keep  the 
swelling  flood  of  panic-stricken  humanity 
outside. 

Thereupon,  a  number  of  Circassians,  placing 
themselves  close  together  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  drew  their  yataghans,  and  swearing 
by  Allah  in  a  loud,  savage  shout  of  defiance, 
mingled  with  revoltingly  foul  epithets,  that 
they  would  cut  down  the  first  man  who 
attempted  to  interfere  with  them,  easily 
effected  an  entrance,  and  were  followed  by 
the    multitude. 

As  I  went  through,  I  caught  sight  of 
O'Donovan  in  violent  altercation,  on  the 
right,  with  an  artillery  officer,  named  Hussein 
Bey,  who  behaved  like  a  madman,  and  was 
evidently  the  worse  for  drink.  Flourishing 
his  army  revolver,  he  threatened  to  blow  out 
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my  poor  friend's  brains  if  he  did  not  turn 
back,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
O' Donovan  was  a  war-correspondent  and  a 
non-belligerent. 

This  officer,  a  dark,  fat,  burly  fellow,  with 
whom  all  the  correspondents  had  hitherto 
been  on  friendly  terms,  had  passed  some 
time  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  completing  his  education  in  the 
art  of  war.  He  spoke  English  and  French 
fluently,  and  was  much  better  informed  on 
general  topics  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
Turks. 

Later  on,  at  the  fall  of  Kars,  he  was  accused 
of  betraying  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
he  has  never  dared  set  foot  on  Ottoman 
territory  since.  One  of  his  uncles  had  passed 
over  to  the  Russians  in  the  former  campaign, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  second  disaster  to 
the  stronghold,  was  settled  in  the  Crimea, 
his  birthplace,  prospering  on  the  price  of  his 
treachery. 

Although  it  was  not  clearly  established  that 
the  nephew  followed  the  uncle's  example, 
there  being  no  opportunity  for  an  inquiry, 
everything  tended  to  demonstrate  that  such 
was   the    case.      Kars,    in    the    last    struggle, 
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failed  to  show  anything  like  the  same  resist- 
ance to  the  invaders  that  it  had  offered  during 
the  Crimean  war,  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  ;  and, 
whilst  Hussein  Bey  played  an  important  part 
in  the  defence  in  '77,  indeed  the  most  impor- 
tant of  anyone,  save  the  Governor,  it  was 
remarked  by  creditable  witnesses  that  he 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Russians,  as 
soon  as  they  were  inside  the  town.  There 
were  others  who  ventured  further,  and 
positively  affirmed  that  it  was  this  officer 
who,  one  bleak  winter  night,  facilitated  the 
entrance  of  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Muscovite  host,  into  Hafiz  Tabia,  a  bastion 
in  the  centre  of  the  semi  -  parallelogram 
defending   the   fortress   on   the    plain. 

O'Donovan,  at  last,  managed  to  shake  off 
his  troublesome  intercepter,  who  elated  by 
the  copious  libations  he  had  indulged  in 
before  taking  the  field,  was  bent  on  earning 
for  himself  some  cheap  renown,  by  pre- 
tending, almost  single-handed,  to  stem  the 
retreat  of  these  few  thousand  panic-stricken 
soldiers  and  village  folk,  whom  nothing 
short  of  massacre  could  have  stopped ; 
and    it   was    with    satisfaction    that    I    noticed 
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my  friend  ride  uninjured  on  ahead,  in  the 
medley. 

I,  fortunately,  had  had  the  luck  to  get 
through  the  breastwork  with  the  Circassians, 
unperceived  by  the  obstreperous  Bey,  who 
was  too  busy  with  O'Donovan  to  give  his 
attention  to  anyone  else  ;  but  as  I  approached 
the  second  line  of  defence,  where  the  semi- 
parallelogram  and  redoubts  stood,  I  noticed 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  secure  all 
military  men,  regulars  and  irregulars  alike, 
with  a  view,  I  believe,  to  sending  them  to 
do  duty  in  the  casemates  ;  a  sort  of  occupa- 
tion that  would  not  have  suited  me  at  all. 

Just  before  reaching  the  redoubt  through 
which  the  road  passed.  Sir  Arnold  Kemball 
and  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieut.  Dougall,  trotted 
briskly  by  me,  attended  by  a  couple  of 
zaptiehs.  Then  I  caught  sight  of  five  or  six 
sergeants,  with  arms  outstretched  on  either 
side  of  their  bodies,  blocking  the  way,  and 
yelling  : 

"  Stop  !     Stop!" 

I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  should  have  to 
make  a  dash  to  get  through  them,  if  I  wanted 
to  escape  imprisonment  in  the  vaults  of  the 
fortifications,    and   the    consequent   misery   of 
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such   an   existence.      Liberty  was    on    ahead, 
and  I   braced   every  nerve   for  the   effort. 

They  were  still  yelling, 

"Stop  !" 

"I'll  give  you  stop,"  I  muttered  between 
my  set  teeth,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  I  shortened  the  rein  of  the  blue 
roan,  gave  him  two  sharp  digs  in  the  flanks 
with  my  heels,  and  sent  him  bounding  over 
the  ground  separating  us  from  the  cordon 
of  men  drawn  across   the  road. 

"Pasha  Inglesi!"  I  shouted  at  the  pitch 
of  my  voice,  intending  to  convey  that  I 
belonged  to  the  escort  of  the  English 
General  ;  and  raising  the  loose  rifle  I  was 
carrying  on  the  saddle-bow,  in  my  right  hand, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  anyone  who  attempted 
to  clutch  at  my  bridle,  a  vigorous  facer  with 
the  stock,  I  charged  forward  as  hard  as  I 
could  tear. 

The  blue  roan  caught  one  of  the  sergeants, 
who  would  not  make  way,  a  great,  tall, 
muscular  lump  of  a  fellow,  bent  on  having 
me,  full  in  the  chest,  and  bowling  him  over 
like  a  ninepin,    cleared  his   staggering  form. 

I  did  not  trouble  to  look  round  to  see  what 
damage    I    had    done,    as    may   be    very   well 
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imagined,  but  dashed  up  the  hill  before  me, 
as  fast  as  the  nag  could  go,  accompanied  by 
a  torrent  of  curses  from  the  angry  populace, 
whom  I  scattered  to  right  and  left  on  my 
way ;  and  only  drew  rein  when  I  reached  the 
door  of  the  house  where  O' Donovan  and 
Lemay  habitually  put  up,  on  their  visits  to 
the   fortress. 

There  I  found  refuge.  The  larder  was 
bare,  but  luckily  I  still  had  the  remains  of 
the  sheep  secured  behind  my  saddle,  and 
sending  a  man  out  for  bread  and  wine,  we 
were  soon  able  to  sit  down  to  a  rough  but 
welcome  supper.  We  stayed  up  half  the 
night,  discussing  the  stirring  events  of  the 
day  and  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  result. 

Next  morning  we  were  about  at  daybreak, 
burning  with  anxiety  to  learn  the  extent  of 
the  catastrophe  of  the  previous  afternoon, 
and  ascertain  the  next  move. 

What  had  become  of  the  bulk  of  the  army 
left  on  the  Aladjah  Dagh,  under  the  command 
of  Hadji  Raschid  Pasha,  when  the  Marshal 
had  set  out  to  watch  the  attack  on  the 
Evelidah  Tepe  ?  What  had  been  the  fate  of 
the  "Capitan"  Pasha  and  Kizil  Tepe?  Of 
Moukhtar  Pasha  himself? 
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The  news  that  reached  us,  Httle  by  little, 
showed  the  disaster  to  have  been  complete. 
The  defenders  of  the  flat-topped  hill,  seized 
with  panic,  had  given  way  and  fled  at  the 
first  few  shells  that  had  fallen  amongst  them. 
By  this  unaccountable  action,  they  had  thrown 
everything  into  confusion  and  placed  the 
enemy  in  command  of  the  field. 

Moukhtar  Pasha,  after  having  in  vain  made 
a  personal  effort  to  rally  them,  had  himself 
been  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  scene,  and 
had  very  nearly  fallen  a  prisoner.  He  had 
reached  Kars  late  at  night,  followed  by  the 
"  Capitan  "  Pasha,  who  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Russians  during  the  whole 
day.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  the  gallant 
officer  had  been  able  to  evacuate  his  position 
and  attain  the  fortress,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man. 

Hadji  Raschid  Pasha,  an  elderly,  inactive 
Turk  of  the  old  school,  surrounded  on  the 
Aladjah  Dagh  where  we  had  left  him,  had 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  arms  and  baggage, 
without  firing  a  single  shot  ;  handing  over  to 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Loris  Melikoff",  six 
Generals,  some  40,000  men,  forty-two  guns, 
and   a  vast    quantity  of  stores,   which  it  had 
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been     impossible    to    remove     at    such    short 
notice. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Kars  would  be 
promptly  besieged  for  the  second  time  during 
the  campaign,  and  that  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  shut  up  there  with  the  garrison, 
had  better  quit  the  place  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  In  fact,  as  O'Donovan,  Lemay, 
and  myself  sat  talking  the  matter  over,  we 
were  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  roads  to  the  west  were,  even 
then,  still  open. 

Events  proved  that  we  gave  Loris  Melikoff 
credit  for  far  greater  activity  in  crushing  a 
defeated  foe,  than  on  this  occasion,  he  ex- 
hibited. Possibly  he  was  too  busy  with  the 
mass  of  prisoners  and  booty  he  had  captured 
at  such  slight  cost,  to  push  forward  his 
cavalry  with  all  the  promptitude  a  Moltke 
would  have  displayed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  had  he  shown  that  energy,  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  which  we  all  anticipated 
from  him,  instead  of  resting  for  days  on  his 
laurels,  doing  nothing,  before  making  an 
advance,  he  would  have  prevented  the  junc- 
tion of  our  left  and  right  wings,  the  former 
on    the     Soghanli     Dagh    and    the    latter    at 
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Keuprikeui,  with  the  few  troops  who  accom- 
panied Moukhtar  Pasha  out  of  Kars ;  and 
he  would  have  frustrated  the  Marshal's  retreat 
at  the  head  of  this  combined  force,  to  the 
second  line  of  defence  at  Erzeroum. 

Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  to  whom  O' Donovan 
had  written  to  inquire  if  he  had  any  idea 
what  the  next  movement  would  be,  had  sent 
back  word  to  say  that  he  had  no  information 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief's  intentions,  but 
that  he,  himself,  was  leaving.  The  two 
correspondents,  therefore,  decided  to  quit 
Kars  next  day,  and  take  their  chance  of 
falling  in  with  the  Cossacks.  I  determined 
to  accompany  them. 

In  the  interval  I  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  poor  Cowan,  who 
I  knew  was  down  with  dysentery.  He  had 
had  a  previous  attack  of  this  complaint,  for 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  Dr.  Casson,  at 
the  Stafford  House  Committee  Ambulance  on 
the  Aladjah  Dagh ;  but  having  met  with  a 
relapse  in  Kars,  he  had  obtained  admission 
to  one  of  the  military  hospitals,  where  Dr. 
Rosenfeld  was  taking  care  of  him. 

My  endeavours  to  find  my  poor,  sick  friend, 
amongst     the     thousands    of    other    patients, 
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proved  fruitless,  and  greatly  to  my  regret  I  had' 
to  leave  without  seeing  him.  I  learnt  after- 
wards, at  Constantinople,  that  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease,  which  was  very 
prevalent  indeed  at  that  time,  before  the 
Russians  entered  the  fortress,  and  was  buried 
there. 

Poor  Cowan  !  Although  only  a  spare  young 
man,  he  was  troubled  with  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  would  sometimes  indulge  in  all 
kinds  of  unsuitable  aliments :  unripe  fruit, 
nuts,  sweatmeats,  pastry,  in  fact  anything 
new  to  him  that  he  happened  to  fancy.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  great  meat-eater,  and  allowed 
himself  far  more  than  the  three  hundred  grains 
of  nitrogenous  material,  which  medical  men  tell; 
us  is  the  quantity  daily  necessary,  to  keep- 
man    in    health. 

Dr.  Rosenfeld  informed  me  himself,  when- 
I  met  him  afterwards  at  Cairo,  that  in  dis- 
obedience to  his  positive  injunctions  to  take 
no  solid  food,  and  considering  only  the  appeals 
of  his  stomach,  poor  Cowan  had  bribed  one 
of  the  hospital  attendants  to  purchase  and 
grill  him  some  meat,  with  the  result  that  he; 
died  shortly  after  having  eaten  it.. 
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CHAPTER     XL 
THE     RETREAT     FROM     KARS. 

EARLY  on  the  second  morning  after  the 
disaster,  O'Donovan,  Lemay  and  my- 
self, accompanied  by  two  servants, 
mounted  our  horses  and  rode  out  of  the 
fortress  on  our  way  to  Erzeroum. 

Avoiding  the  lower  road  by  the  valley, 
which  we  fully  expected  would  already  be  in 
possession  of  the  Cossack  cavalry,  we  threaded 
our  course  through  the  hills  over  the  Soghanli 
Dagh. 

On  leaving  Kars,  we  passed  down  the  same 
broad,  arid,  stony  gorge  as  on  the  occasion 
when  we  journeyed  to  Hassan  Bey's  camp. 
The  shepherds  were  still  there  on  the  table- 
land, standing  like  spectres  at  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  hailing  one  another  with 
their  long  melodious  cries.  We  all  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  to  right  and  left,  searching  in 
every  nook  and  corner  for  the  wiry  pony,  the 
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low  shaggy  sheepskin  busby  and  long  lance 
of  the  Cossack  ;  but  strain  our  eyes  as  we 
would,  we  could  discover  naught  save  the 
shepherds  and  ourselves,  to  break  the  weird 
solitude  of  the  savage  surroundings. 

Crossing  the  fertile  hollow  beyond  the 
gorge,  the  superb  demesne  of  that  Kurd 
Bey  who  had  sent  us  to  bed  in  satin,  we 
met  our  host  riding  in  a  great  hurry  towards 
Kars,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  by  the 
military  authorities.  We  exchanged  only  a 
few  words,  for  both  parties  were  anxious  to 
push  on,  but  enough  was  said  to  show  that 
the  Bey,  like  everyone  else,  was  in  great 
bewilderment  anent  the  news  of  the  defeat, 
which  had  reached  him  the  night  before.  He 
was  evidently  already  quaking  for  his  smiling 
possessions,  the  legitimate  right  to  which 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  establishing  before  a  bench  of  independent 
judges. 

The  same  kind  of  penetrating,  drizzly  rain, 
as  on  the  day  of  battle,  fell  incessantly  until 
evening,  when  a  violent  thunderstorm,  ac- 
companied by  a  perfect  hurricane,  broke 
over  us  with  intense  fury,  just  as  we  ap- 
proached  the  village  where  we  were    to    put 
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up  for  the  night.  The  horses,  with  the  fierce 
wind  and  torrent  of  rain  in  their  teeth,  refused 
at  last  to  advance,  do  what  we  would  to  urge 
them  forward  ;  and,  finally,  turning  their  hind- 
quarters to  the  gale,  remained  riveted  to  the 
ground  in  that  position,  until  there  came  a 
lull,  when  they  consented   to  move  on  again. 

Soaking  wet,  from  tip  to  toe,  we  finally 
reached  the  village,  and  found  shelter  at  the 
guest-house,  half  underground,  where  we 
learnt  Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  along  with  his 
aide-de-camp  and  escort,  had  passed  the 
previous    night. 

Mattresses  and  quilts  had  been  brought  in 
and  spread  around  the  fire,  we  had  divested 
ourselves  of  our  drenched  overcoats  and  were 
preparing  supper ;  the  water  in  the  kettle  w^as 
just  on  the  boil,  when  all  at  once  we  were 
startled  by  someone  yelling  down  the  chimney 
in  a  note  of  alarm  : 

"  Moscoffs  !  Moscoffs  !  " 

That  was  the  very  thing  we  had  been  ex- 
pecting all  day  :  the  Cossacks  were  upon  us  ! 

Without  a  word  of  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  we  left  the  servants  to  collect 
the  supper  -  things  set  out  on  the  ground, 
and    cram   them    into  the    saddlebags  as   fast 
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as  they  could,  and  getting  into  our  dripping 
overcoats  again,  made  for  the  stable.  There, 
bridling  our  gee-gees  in  a  trice,  we  dragged 
them  outside,  to  find  the  whole  place  in  a 
frightful  state  of  commotion  :  villagers  shout- 
ing to  one  another  as  they  rushed  backward 
and  forward  with  lighted  lanterns,  women 
shrieking,    children    squalling,    dogs    barking, 

and  raising, 
amongst 
them,  a 
most  de- 
moniacal 
din. 

pitch  dark. 
We  leapt  on  our  nags, 
and  whilst  hesitating 
which  way  to  turn, 
endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  enemy's 
whereabouts,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  answer 
to  our  inquiries. 

Presently  a  peasant 
came  running  towards  us  with  the  supple- 
mentary   information     that     it    was     not    the 
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Russians,  after  all,  who  were  advancing  on 
the  village,  but  Moukhtar  Pasha,  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force ;  a  piece  of  news  that 
caused  everyone  intense  relief,  and  changed 
dismay  into  joy. 

Returning  to  the  guest-house,  we  stabled 
our  horses  again,  and  had  barely  stretched 
ourselves  beside  the  hearth  and  put  more 
water  on  to  boil,  when  the  door  opened 
to  give  passage  to  the  Marshal,  in  person, 
attended  by  a  single  orderly.  We  at  once 
rose  and  offered  to  vacate  the  premises,  but 
Moukhtar  Pasha  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  We  were  in  the  habitation  set  apart 
for  travellers  and  had  as  much  right  there, 
he  said,  as  himself,  particularly  as  we  were 
the  first  to  arrive.  He  begged  us  to  be  seated, 
adding  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  mattress, 
and  a  corner  where  he  could  secure  some 
rest. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  glad  to  get  away 
from  his  own  people  and  have  a  few  hours 
in  other  company  to  talk  over  recent  events. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  conversed  on  the 
subject  of  the  defeat  half  through  the  night, 
reclining  on  a  mattress  beside  the  cow-dung 
fire,    drinking    tea    and     smoking    cigarettes. 
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He  reminded  O'Donovan  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  a  similar  position  at  Podgoritza,  in 
Montenegro  ;  and  he  dwelt  on  his  amazement 
at  the  inexplicable  panic  that  had  seized  the 
men  defending  the  flat-topped  hill,  in  the 
recent  battle,  and  whose  unaccountable 
stampede  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
disaster. 

It  was  then  that  he  told  us  he  had,  himself, 
made  a  personal  effort  to  rally  them  ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  They  were  like  madmen 
and  would  listen  to  nothing.  At  last  he,  also, 
had  had  to  retreat,  to  avoid  being  taken 
prisoner. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  entire 
army  had  been  worn  out  with  the  inactivity 
of  several  successive  months,  which  the  troops 
had  passed  perched  on  the  summit  of  those 
scorching  hills  under  canvas,  subjected  to  an 
imperfect  diet  and  eaten  up  by  vermin  and 
disease.  There  was  hardly  a  man  in  the 
whole  force  who  could  be  said  to  be 
in  robust  health ;  whilst  almost  all  were 
suffering  from  dysentery  or  fever  in  a  mild, 
if  not  in  an  acute  form,  when  not  a  prey  to 
both  complaints. 
.  It  was  quite  marvellous  that  the  defenders 
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of  the  Evelidah  Tepe  made  the  brilHant  stand 
we  had  witnessed. 

The  Marshal  had  quitted  Kars  shortly  after 
us,  accompanied  by  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
comprising  a  squadron  or  two  of  regular  and 
irregular  cavalry,  a  mule  battery  of  mountain 
guns,  and  three  weak  battalions  of  infantry. 
He  was  proceeding  to  Erzeroum,  leaving  the 
frontier  fortress  to  its  fate ;  and  he  seemed 
as  anxious  about  the  Cossacks  as  we  were 
ourselves,  agreeing  with  us,  that  they  would 
very  soon  show  themselves  in  the  valley  on 
our  left,  if  they  were  not  already  there. 

The  march  was  resumed  next  morning, 
cavalry  and  mule  battery  following  the  crest 
of  the  high  ground  to  the  south  ;  whilst  we, 
and  the  infantry,  with  some  cavalry  thrown 
out  ahead  of  us,  threaded  the  ravines  and 
scaled  the  low  hills  to  the  Soghanli  Dagh, 
the  "  Capitan  "  Pasha  accompanying  us,  in 
command  of  the  rear  guard. 

The  fine  rain  that  had  now  been  falling 
continuously  for  some  days,  did  not  cease  for 
a  moment,  which  made  the  going  very  heavy. 
Occasionally  men  dropped  down  by  the  road- 
side, utterly  worn  out ;  and  the  kicks  of  their 
officers  failing   to  rouse  them,  they  were  left 
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there,  after  being  deprived  of  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  never  probably  to  rise  again. 

Crossing  the  rugged,  pine-clad  Soghanli 
mountain,  we  found  no  sign  of  snow,  but  it 
was  most  bitterly  cold  up  there,  and  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  glorious  bonfires, 
five  feet  high,  and  of  immense  circumference, 
that  the  Circassians  made  of  dead  wood,  and 
around  which  we  gathered  during  a  brief 
halt,  drying  our  wet  clothes  and  warming  our 
perishing  limbs.  Here  we  were  joined  by 
the  detachment  of  troops,  forming  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of 
Hassan  Bey,  to  whom  orders  had  been  de- 
spatched on  the  night  of  the  defeat,  to  meet 
the  Marshal  on  this  spot ;  so  that  our  force 
was  now  brought  up  to  some  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  with  the  addition  of  a  field 
battery. 

The  villages  through  which  we  passed  had 
been  overrun,  first  of  all  by  the  Turkish,  then 
by  the  Russian  army  ;  and,  finally,  by  Turks 
again,  on  their  advance  to  the  relief  of  Kars ; 
whilst  others  in  the  vicinity,  had  been  the 
scenes  of  sanguinary  battles.  In  the  end, 
the  entire  district  had  become  almost  com- 
pletely   abandoned    by    its    inhabitants,    who 
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unable  to  bear  with  their  troublesome  guests 
any  longer,  had  decamped,  carrying  off  all  their 
belongings  with  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  even  a  bit  of  pancake  bread,  or  a  handful  of 
barley  or  broken  straw.  The  few  provisions 
we  had  brought  with  us  were  nearly  exhausted ; 
and  as  the  column  had  but  a  very  limited  supply 
of  stores,  in  order  that  its  movements  should 
not  be  hampered  by  a  long  train  of  pack 
animals,  there  was  next  to  nothing  to  eat  for 
either  man  or  beast,  whilst  for  accommodation 
we  found  only  empty  houses. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  our  party,  that 
the  best  thing  we  could  do,  would  be  to  leave 
Moukhtar  Pasha  and  his  troops,  and  press  on 
ahead  by  ourselves.  We  acted  accordingly  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  my  young 
horse,  less  seasoned  than  the  others,  began  to 
show  signs  of  the  effects  of  short  rations  of 
fodder,  and  of  having  missed  his  last  three 
feeds  of  corn. 

It  was  evident  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  my  companions  much  longer. 
I  managed,  none  the  less,  to  do  so  until  we 
reached  a  village,  where  one  or  two  of  the 
inhabitants  had  remained  to  look  after  their 
belongings.      Here    we    came    upon    a    small 
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detachment  of  mounted  troops  with  two 
wagons  of  the  military  train,  under  the 
orders  of  the  "  Topchi,"  the  Artillery  Pasha  as 
he  was  called  —  old  Hussein,  who  had  fought 
in  the  Crimea  and  was  imbued  with  so  much 
respectful  admiration  for  our  Gracious  Sover- 
eign. Where  he  hailed  from  I  have  no  idea. 
Certainly  not  from  Kars.  Perhaps  from 
Bayazid.  At  all  events  there  he  was,  and 
he  recognised  me  at  once.  Whilst  we  were 
exchanging  a  few  words,  O' Donovan,  seeing 
I  was  in  such  good  society,  had  no  com- 
punction in  parting  company,  to  push  forward 
with  Lemay  and  the  others,  telling  me  I  had 
better  stand  by  the  "Topchi"  Pasha,  and  get 
him  to  assist  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

The  Pasha,  in  answer  to  my  appeal,  offered 
me  a  seat  in  one  of  the  wagons  if  I  liked  to 
abandon  my  nag,  which  he  pointed  out  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  us.  But  this  I 
was  reluctant  to  do.  The  blue  roan  had  cost 
me  twelve  Turkish  liras,  and  he  was  all  my 
fortune  ;  all  I  had,  at  that  moment,  in  the 
world.  I  determined  I  would  not  part  with 
him,  come  what  might,  so  long  as  he  could 
stand  on  his  four  hoofs ;  or  on  three,  for 
that    matter. 
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I  told  Hussein  Pasha  that  my  mount  was 
young,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  him, 
we  must  get  along  together  the  best  way  we 
could.  All  I  wanted  was  a  feed  of  barley 
and  I  begged  him  to  let  me  have  one.  I  was 
in  luck ;  the  Pasha  had  halted  at  the  village 
to  requisition  corn  for  his  own  cattle.  He 
had  discovered  a  peasant,  whom  someone 
had  denounced  as  the  owner  of  a  small  barn 
full  of  barley,  and  the  "  Topchi  "  had  promptly 
made  him  open  the  doors  of  the  granary  and 
hand  out  several  bushels  of  the  precious 
grain,  in  exchange  for  a  receipt,  which  was 
probably  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written 
on. 

I  came  in  for  my  share  of  this  timely 
windfall,  and  old  Hussein  Pasha,  bidding  me 
good  day  and  good  luck,  proceeded  on  his 
way  with  his  men  and  wagons,  after  en- 
couraging me  with  the  information  that 
Keuprikeui  was  only  a  few  hours  distant. 

When  the  nag  had  got  the  corn  into  him, 
I  mounted  and  continued  the  journey  alone  ; 
but  the  horse  was  dead  beat  and  gave  me  a 
deal  of  trouble.  After  going  some  distance, 
I  found  it  hardly  possible  to  get  him  along  at 
any  pace.     I   dismounted  and   tried    dragging 
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him  after  me  by  the  bridle,  but  that  was 
no  good.  Then  I  changed  my  tactics  and 
drove  him  on  ahead,  striking  him,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  flat  of  the  sabre 
blade.  In  this  way  I  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty  and  fatigue,  in  getting  over  several 
miles. 

The  steady,  drizzly,  downpour  of  rain  had 
been  falling  for  a  week  without  intermission, 
save  to  give  place  to  an  occasional  violent 
storm,  and  the  wretched  track,  called  a  road, 
was  a  foot  deep  in  mire.  In  parts  where 
the  surface  soil  consisted  of  clay,  both  I  and 
the  horse  sank  into  the  sticky,  yielding 
substance  at  every  step,  only  extricating 
ourselves  with  great  effort  to  recommence 
the  same  experience,  again  and  again,  as  we 
slowly  toiled  forward. 

All  at  once,  to  my  intense  horror,  I  became 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  sole  of  my  left  boot 
was  beginning  to  leave  the  upper  leather. 
Two  or  three  strides  more  and  it  only  hung 
by  the  heel.  I  took  the  boot  off  with  some 
trouble,  for  it  was  sopping  wet,  but  soon 
found  that  walking  with  one  boot  off  and  one 
on  was  impracticable  in  the  extreme ;  so  I 
removed  the  other,  and  fastening  them  both 
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together  by  the  loops,  hung  them  across  my 
saddle. 

I  struggled  along  thus  for  miles,  barefooted, 
in  the  steady  rain,  without  meeting  a  soul ; 
floundering  in  the  clay  and  lacerating  my 
tender  feet  on  the  stones.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  been  without 
boots  or  shoes,  out  of  doors,  except  on  the 
sands  at  the  seaside,  and  the  experience  was 
terrible.  I  remember  this  as  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  trying  ordeals,  I  ever  went 
through  in  my  life. 

To  add  to  my  misfortune  the  blue  roan 
became  worse  and  worse,  and  I  began  to 
think  I  should  have  to  abandon  him  after  all. 
I  had  to  belabour  his  hide  with  blows,  at 
every  yard  or  two.  I  remember  once  getting 
so  savage  with  the  poor  beast,  that  I  thrust 
a  good  inch  of  the  point  of  my  sabre  into 
his  hind  quarters,  thinking  a  taste  of  cold 
steel,  at  all  events,  would  wake  him  up  and 
make  him  go  on. 

But  to  my  amazement  the  puncture  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever.  The  animal  was 
so  tired  that  he  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  feeling.  Then  I  deeply  regretted 
my   abominable    cruelty. 
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I  halted,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  knife  and 
some  string,  managed  to  fix  the  sole  of  my 
boot,  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  to  the  upper 
leather ;  then,  pulling  the  two  boots  on  again, 
I  was  able  to  get  along  with  more  comfort, 
still  driving  the  blue  roan  before  me. 

At  last  the  track  descended  an  incline  to 
abut  on  a  broad  well-metalled  highway.  The 
change  was  quite  a  delightful  relief,  after 
the  slough  of  despond  \ve  had  been  wading 
through    so   long. 

The  day  was  growing  old ;  sunset  would 
soon  be  upon  us  ;  and  I  w^as  much  perplexed 
as  to  whether  I  should  succeed  in  reaching  a 
habitation  before  nightfall.  Bent  on  making 
another  strenuous  effort,  I  remounted  the 
blue  roan,  determined  to  see  if  I  could  not 
arouse  some  spirit  in  him.  At  first  he 
seemed  to  go  better,  but  we  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  before  all  of  a  sudden,  it  struck 
me  that  the  animal  was  literally  tottering  on 
his  legs. 

I  leapt  to  the  ground  ;  but  only  just  in  time. 
Down  he  went  in  a  heap,  beside  the  road, 
falling  over  on  his  side.  Then,  after  a  moment 
or  two,  before  I  had  time  to  loosen  his  girths, 
he  began  performing  the  action    of  galloping, 
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as  hard  as  he  could  tear.  His  four  limbs 
must  have  been  going  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Had  he  been  up  on  his 
hoofs  and  I  on  his  back,  we  should  have 
soon  reached  Erzeroum  at  the  pace.  I 
thought  it  all  up  with  him  ;  that  I  had 
ridden  him  to  death;  lost  my  poor  nag  and 
my  twelve  liras ;    and  I  felt  sick  at  heart. 

As  I  sat  on  the  embankment,  watching 
this  extraordinary  spectacle  and  racking  my 
brain  to  think  how  to  act,  two  Kurds  came 
along  on  foot,  and  no  sooner  saw  what  had 
happened,  than  both  exclaimed  simultaneously : 

"  Arepa  !    Arepa  ! — Barley!    Barley!" 

Where  was  I  to  get  barley  from  ? 

"  Run  to  the  village,"  they  continued. 
"  Moussa  Pasha  is  there.  The  Tcherkesse 
Pasha.     He'll  give  you  some  barley." 

Then  they  explained  that  there  was  a  village 
close  by,  Keuprikeui,  lying  a  bit  back,  to  the 
right  of  the  road. 

Ye  gods  !  If  ever  anyone  felt  happy  in  this 
world,  it  was  I  on  that  occasion.  I  had  quite 
unexpectedly  reached  my  destination,  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  had  got  the  last  ounce 
out  of  my  poor  nag. 

I  ran  off  to  the  village  as  fast  as  I  could, 
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beset  by  misgivings  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
contents  of  my  saddlebags ;  for  although  the 
two  Kurds  had  volunteered  to  stand  by  and 
guard  my  belongings,  I  had  not  much  faith 
in  their  honesty. 

I  found  Moussa  Pasha,  sure  enough,  at  the 
little  Konak  at  the  entrance  to  the  place. 
Determined  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  and  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
treachery,  the  brave  old  Pasha,  with  a  few 
followers,  had  passed  through  the  Russian 
lines,  after  the  defeat  on  the  Aladjah  Dagh, 
and  reached  Keuprikeui  in  safety.  There  he 
had  assumed  command  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  Marshal.  At  the  moment  I  entered 
his  presence,  he  was  engaged  in  arranging 
with  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
ration  the  troops  expected  from  Kars  and 
Bayazid. 

I  had  not  seen  Moussa  Pasha  for  some 
time  ;  but  dispensing,  in  my  hurry,  with  all 
elaborate  salaaming  and  introduction  to  my 
business,  save  a  hasty  salutation,  I  interrupted 
the  proceedings  by  blurting  out  that  my  horse 
was  lying  on  the  road  hard  by,  dead  beat ; 
and  then  begged  his  Excellency  to  let  one  of 
his   men   give   me  some  barley.      The  Pasha 
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turned  me  over  to  a  sergeant  who  measured 
me  out  a  good  ration  of  corn,  and  with  this 
in  a  handkerchief,  I  hastened  back  to  the 
nag. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  when  on  reaching 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  him  on  his  side, 
going  through  the  action  of  a  prolonged,  frantic 
gallop,  I  perceived  him  standing  erect  on  his 
four  hoofs,  quietly  browsing  at  the  herbage 
beside  the  road.  The  Kurds,  whom  I  had 
wronged  in  thought,  were  still  mounting 
guard  over  my  belongings,  and  the  saddle- 
bags were  intact. 

When  I  had  made  the  blue  roan  comfortable 
in  a  stable,  I  began  to  think  of  supper.  It 
wanted  about  half  an  hour  to  sunset,  the 
time  for  the  evening  meal.  I  had  espied, 
close  at  hand,  a  field  of  magnificent  drumhead 
cabbages,  which  I  remember  as  some  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  The  sight  of  them 
awakened  within  me,  a  craving  for  green 
vegetables,  quite  beyond  my  control.  A  good 
many  heads  had  already  been  cut  by  the 
soldiers.  I  had  no  compunction  in  annexing 
one  for  myself,  and  having  had  it  boiled 
"nature,"  as  the  French  say,  which  means 
in  our  own  simple  English  fashion,  I  found  it 
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delicious  after  having  been  deprived  of  every 
kind  of  green  food  for  so  many  months. 

I  passed  that  night,  and  the  morning  of  the 
following  day;  at  Keuprikeui.  The  horse, 
comforted  by  the  abundance  of  good  food 
inviting  his  attention  in  his  manger,  rapidly 
recovered  form,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  was 
able  to  push  on  to  Hassan  Kaleh,  where  I 
slept.  Next  morning,  the  rain  having  ceased, 
I  had  a  quiet,  and  very  pleasant  ride  in  the 
sunshine,  across  the  smiling,  undulating  plain 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Camel's  Neck  Pass,  and 
on  to  Erzeroum,  which  I  reached  early  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  comfortable  advance  on 
the  Russians. 

Moukhtar  Pasha  with  the  troops  he  had 
brought  from  Kars,  and  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  the  army,  picked  up  on  the  road, 
marched  into  the  fortress  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  second  morning  following  my  arrival. 

The  Cossacks  had  overtaken  the  tail  of  his 
column,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  Hassan 
Kaleh,  and  made  a  few  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  Captain  Creagh,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  who 
had  sallied  forth  from  Erzeroum  to  meet  the 
Turks,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
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troops,  was  under  the  impression,  owing  to 
the  darkness,  that  they  were  our  Circassians. 

His  captors  plundered  him  of  his  baggage 
horse  and  the  valuable  kit  the  animal  was 
carrying  ;  comprising,  I  heard,  amongst  other 
articles,  such  things  as  an  ivory-backed  mirror 
and  brushes ;  but  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  Cossack  cavalry  treated  the  prisoner 
very  courteously,  hospitably  entertaining 
him  whilst  he  was  detained,  and  eventu- 
ally allowing  him,  after  receiving  authority 
from  headquarters,  to  rejoin  the  Turks  at 
Erzeroum,  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
the  Olti  Valley,  instead  of  sending  him  back 
via  Russia,  as  he  might  have  done.  When 
the  Captain  asked  for  his  stolen  property,  he 
was  told  that  if  he  would  point  out  the  men 
who  had  robbed  him,  his  things  should  be 
restored  and  the  thieves  punished.  Being 
unable  to  do  this,  he  obtained  no  redress. 

My  first  care  on  reaching  Erzeroum  was 
to  make  my  nag  comfortable  at  a  khan, 
where  I  gave  him  a  thorough  grooming,  and 
attended  to  a  sore  he  had  contracted  on  the 
ribs  during  our  tedious  journey  from  Kars, 
through  an  unfortunate  wrinkle  I  had  failed 
to  notice  in  the  sack  doing  duty  as  a  saddle- 
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cloth.  I  then  repaired  to  the  coffee-house 
kept  by  the  Persian,  and  there  arranged  for 
sleeping  accommodation  on  the  estrade  in  the 
corner,  as  on  my  previous  visit. 

These  coffee-houses  are  curious  places,  and 
afford  an  insight  into  a  part  of  Oriental  life 
that  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  one  I 
patronised  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  broad 
blind  alley,  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
and  shops  on  either  side. 

Next  door  was  a  rather  unpleasant  neigh- 
bour, in  the  person  of  a  small  tallow-candle 
manufacturer,  who  commenced  work  with  his 
assistants,  after  everyone  else  in  the  town 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  bed  and  to 
sleep  ;  day  labour  being  prohibited  by  the 
authorities,  on  account  of  the  nauseous  stench 
occasioned  by  melting  down  the  huge  lumps 
of  solid  fat,  which  sheep  in  those  parts, 
carry  behind  them  in  guise  of  tails. 

My  Persian  was  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed 
in  a  loose  tunic,  tightened  at  the  waist  by  a 
small  crimson  sash.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
tall  astrakan  bonnet,  and  his  dark  beard  and 
long  filbert  nails  were  dyed  with  henna.  All 
day  long  he  was  busy  preparing  tiny  cups  of 
coffee  and   glasses   of  steaming  tea,  cleaning 
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and  loading  hubble-bubbles  and  chibooques, 
and  collecting  the  small  pittance  that  was  his 
due  from  one  customer  and  another ;  hardly 
finding  time  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal. 

A  bench,  fixed  to  the  wall  and  covered  with 
carpet,  ran  all  round  the  room.  Here  people 
of  the  working  class  would  come  and  seat 
themselves,  silently  smoke  their  pipes,  drink 
their  coffee  or  tea,  perhaps  play  a  game  at 
tric-trac,  and  then  take  themselves  off  again. 

Many  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  fre- 
quented the  place.  Among  them  I  particularly 
remember  a  Turkish  officer  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  who  would  drop  in  occasionally  for 
a  smoke.  When  we  came  to  know  one 
another,  it  transpired  that  the  poor  fellow's 
pay  was  no  less  than  eighteen  months 
in  arrear,  which  accounted  for  his  tattered 
appearance.  Fortunately  his  rations,  which 
were  good  and  abundant,  were  served  out 
with  praiseworthy  regularity. 

At  eventide  a  petroleum  lamp,  suspended 
from  one  of  the  beams,  was  lit ;  travellers 
and  persons  without  a  home  began  to  come 
in  for  the  night,  and,  after  a  vast  deal 
of  chatter,  would  finally  stretch  themselves 
on   the   bench,  and   even    on   the   floor   when 
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the  place  was  crowded.  Then  there  would 
be  silence  ;  but  after  everyone  had  fallen  off 
to  sleep,  we  were  sure  to  be  awakened  more 
than  once  during  the  night,  by  belated  lodgers, 
who  came  hammering  outside,  and  shouting  : 

"  Hatch  capou  !  Hatch  capou  ! — Open  the 
door!      Open  the  door!" 

And  they  continued  the  uproar  until  the 
Persian,  roused  from  slumber,  rose  with  a 
grumble,  and  drew  the  bolts  to  let  them  in. 

One  night  we  had  a  strolling  story-teller 
among  the  company,  and  on  that  occasion 
all  sat  up  later  than  the  customary  hour 
listening  to  him.  He  was  a  little  wizen- 
faced  man  in  shabby  Oriental  dress  of  a 
sombre  hue,  and  carried  with  him  a  tiny 
cithera,  or  some  such  instrument,  on  which 
he  from  time  to  time  enlivened  his  narra- 
tions. 

Among  these  was  one  which  told  of  a 
handsome  young  Bey,  or  Beg,  as  they  call 
them  in  those  parts,  passionately  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Pasha,  who  in  the  end  gives  his  consent 
to  the  marriage,  on  condition  that  the 
aspirant  to  the  damsel's  hand,  sets  out  to 
conquer   one    of    her    father's    enemies.     The 
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young  man  consents  without  hesitation, 
meets  with  many  remarkable  adventures, 
and    in    the    end    secures    the    prize. 

At  each  fresh  incident  the  story-teller 
strummed  on  his  instrument,  indicating, 
with  music,  the  gallop  of  horses,  the 
clashing  of  scimitars,  the  love  scenes  and 
so  on.  The  audience  crowded  round  him, 
treated  him  to  cups  of  coffee,  pampered 
him  with  flattering  comments,  as  he 
proceeded  with  his  tale,  ever  and  anon 
interrupting  him  with  gentle  requests  for 
explanation    on    certain    knotty    points. 

On  these  being  cleared  up,  tney  would 
nod  to  one  another,  approvingly,  observing: 
"Ah!  you  see!  it  was  so  and  so";  or,  "it 
was  done  in  such  and  such  a  way."  Then 
they  would  break  out  into  a  long  "Allah!" 
continuing  with  such  remarks  as:  "What 
an  interesting  tale !  How  wonderfully  well 
he  narrates  it  all !  I  never  heard  anything 
so  delightful  before!"  And  the  wizen-faced 
entertainer,  gorged  with  flattery,  touched 
up  his  cithera  and  gave  renewed  zest  to 
his   story. 

At  daybreak,  in  all  weathers,  everyone  rose. 
I  remember  a  rather  sedate-looking  Turk,  who 
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shared  the  estrade  with  me  for  several  nights, 
would  hurry  off  to  the  fountain  in  the  alley, 
each  morning  as  soon  as  ever  dawn  appeared, 
and  there  wash  himself  before  anyone  was 
about.  On  his  return  he  proceeded  to  put  on 
his  outer  garments ;  when  he  had  finished 
dressing  he  spread  before  him  his  prayer- 
carpet,  which  at  other  times  he  kept  carefully 
rolled  up  ;  and  quietly  kneeling  on  it  with  his 
face  toward  Mecca,  fervently  went  through 
his  devotions,  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what 
was  passing  around  him. 

The  others  repaired  to  the  nearest  mosque 
to  wash  and  pray,  and  it  was  beneath  the 
colonnade  surrounding  this  handsome  struc- 
ture, where  water  flowed  in  abundance,  that 
I  generally  performed  my  ablutions,  after 
grooming  my  horse.  On  regaining  the  coffee- 
house, I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  coffee 
and  hubble-bubble,  which  is  considered  in  the 
Near  East  a  splendid  thing  for  the  lungs  in 
early  morning,  and  on  an  empty  stomach ; 
although  I  believe  the  abuse  of  the  narghileh 
is  conducive  to  asthma.  When  I  had  finished 
my  smoke,  I  sallied  forth  to  begin  the  day, 
taking  breakfast  a  little  later  on. 

I    did   not   lead   this  kind  of  life  very  long. 
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Gaston  Lemay  had  been  recalled  by  his  news- 
papers, almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
fortress,  and  after  passing  a  few  days  at  the 
coffee-house,  I  went  to  stay  with  O'Donovan, 
who  had  secured  comfortable  quarters  at 
the  house  of  an  Armenian,  almost  opposite 
the  Consulate. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  had  done  on  my 
return  to  Erzeroum,  had  been  to  sit  down  and 
pen  a  long  account  of  recent  events  to  the 
"  Standard,"  following  up  my  first  communi- 
cation by  a  letter  every  time  O'Donovan 
sent  a  messenger  down  to  the  coast.  One 
day  a  telegram  was  put  into  my  hand.  I 
opened   it  and  read  : 

"All  your  letters  published.  Draw  on  me 
for  a  hundred  pounds. — Mudford." 

I  confess  that  this  communication  caused 
me  considerable  joy. 

I  engaged  a  servant,  a  young  Mohammedan- 
Anatolian  named  Mahomet,  whom  Edhem, 
O'Donovan's  man,  had  found  for  me  in 
the  Bazaar,  bought  him  a  horse,  and  as  the 
weather  had  now  decidedly  set  in  cold,  I 
gave  orders  for  a  pair  of  high  boots  and  a 
great-coat  reaching  to  my  heels,  both  lined 
with  lamb's-skin,  which   passes  for  astrakan. 
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I  discarded  my  "kaftan,"  and  exchanged  my 
"kalpack"  for  a  fez. 

When    O'Donovan     saw    me    in    this    new 
rig-out,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  also  must 
have  a  change.     He  accordingly  sent  his  old 
Irish  frieze  ulster,  which 
he   would    not    part   with 
on    any    account,    to    be 
trimmed     with     a      deep 
collar    and    cuffs   of    fox- 
skin,  and  in  place  of  the 
fez,  wore  an  ermine  bon- 
net, which  gave  him  quite 
a   regal    appearance,    and 
made  him  look  something 
like  Kean,  as  Richard  III. 

I  remained  over  three 
months  at  Erzeroum, 
acting  as  special  corres- 
pondent to  the  "Stan- 
dard." Winter  came, 
and  with  it  snow  and 
storks,  which  I  remember  walked  about  the 
streets  as  tame  as  dogs.  Simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  storks  occurred 
the  annual,  wholesale  massacre  of  all  the 
old    horned   cattle,   which    took  place   in   the 
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streets.  As  soon  as  the  skins  were  off  and 
the  carcasses  dressed,  the  flesh  was  cut  from 
the  animals'  bones  in  long  strips,  and  hung 
out  to  dry  on  clothes-lines  on  the  housetops, 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  followed  by  Red 
Indians  in  jerking  buffalo  beef.  The  tails  were 
left  with  the  hides  on  the  ground,  discarded, 
to  become  later  on,  with  the  offal,  the  per- 
quisites of  the  tawny,  pariah  dog.  On  one 
occasion  I  rescued  two  from  the  canine  jaw, 
and,  to  the  horror  of  Turk  and  Armenian 
alike,  converted  them  into  ox-tail  soup. 

When  Kars  was  captured  by  the  treachery, 
as  was  alleged,  of  Hussein  Bey,  the  Russians 
who  had  hitherto  remained  at  Hassan  Kaleh, 
drew  up  to  Erzeroum,  and  made  several 
attacks  on  the  defences  in  the  Camel's  Neck 
Pass  which  were  sternly  repelled.  One  bleak 
winter  night  they  actually  gained  possession 
of  Fort  Azizieh  ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
held  it,  had  the  second  assaulting  column, 
who  had  set  out  by  a  different  road,  not  lost 
their  way  in  a  dense  mist,  and  failed  to  storm 
the  position,  simultaneously,  from  the  opposite 
side.  As  it  was,  the  "  Capitan  "  Pasha,  always 
in  the  front  rank,  coming  speedily  on  the 
scene   with    a   relief  party,  made   very  short 
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work  of  the  few  temerarious  Russians,  who 
were  butchered  to  a  man.  When  we  examined 
the  corpses,  their  flasks,  I  remember,  were 
found  three-parts  full  of  vodka. 

Hussein  Hami  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Kars, 
succeeded  in  escaping  at  the  fall  of  that  for- 
tress, news  of  the  entry  of  the  Russians  into 
Hafiz  Tabia  having  been  conveyed  to  him 
with  singular  promptitude.  Accompanied  by 
a  mounted  escort,  he  was  able  to  reach 
Baibourt  by  paths  across  country.  Moukhtar 
Pasha  repeatedly  summoned  him  to  Erzeroum 
to  report  on  what  had  occurred,  but  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  obey.  Acting  like  most 
Orientals,  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  fix, 
he  took  to  his  bed  and  sent  word  back  to 
say  he  was  ill.  He  continued  feigning  sickness 
until  the  affair  had  blown  over  a  bit,  and  the 
Sultan  and  Sublime  Porte  were  entirely  en- 
grossed with  the  campaign  in  Europe,  when 
he  quietly  slipped  away  to  Constantinople, 
there  to  exercise  all  the  interest  at  his  com- 
mand, to  obtain  exoneration  for  the  loss  of 
the  frontier  fortress  in  Asia. 

I  was  one  afternoon  assisting  at  the  mournful 
function  of  the  burial  of  a  Greek  doctor  who 
had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  whose  son  had 
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been  O'Donovan's  interpreter,  when  a  second 
telegram  was  handed  to  me.  On  opening  it  I 
found  it  ran  : 

"  Telegraph  freely.  If  you  want  more 
money,    apply  to    Constantinople. — Mudford." 

Ah  !  They  little  knew  the  ways  of  Turkish 
generals  in  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  When- 
ever Moukhtar  Pasha  met  with  a  reverse, 
or  whenever  contemplating  some  movement 
which  he  wished  to  be  kept  quite  secret,  he 
simply  placed  an  embargo  on  the  telegraph  ; 
and  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  thirsting 
for  news  from  Asia  in  London,  and  I  was 
urged  to  exercise  freedom  in  using  the  wire, 
it  so  happened  that  I  could  not  use  it  at  all, 
orders  having  been  given  that  no  private 
telegrams  of  any  kind  were  to  leave  the  for- 
tress ;  and  so  careful  was  the  Marshal  that 
information  should  not  slip  through  in  some 
clever  code  form,  that  he  included  commercial 
messages  in  the  interdiction. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Moukhtar  Pasha,  in 
acting  thus,  merely  enlarged  on  the  measures 
taken  in  wartime  by  his  European  brethren - 
in-arms,  to  effectually  muzzle  the  press  and 
prevent  distasteful  facts  being  telegraphed 
home  from  the  seat  of  war. 
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It  was  made  apparent  to  me,  some  years 
later,  that  the  military  press  censorship, 
originally  established  for  the  plausible  pur- 
pose of  guarding  against  the  possibility  of 
information,  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  the 
enemy,  being  conveyed  to  their  knowledge 
through  the  columns  of  the  public  press,  was 
a  weapon  that  a  general  in  command  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  whether  Oriental  or  Euro- 
pean, did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  against 
adverse  criticism. 

In  '82,  at  Ismaelia,  I  remember  taking  the 
Honourable  Paul,  now  Lord,  Methuen,  who 
then  occupied  the  post  of  Press  Censor  at 
the  headquarters  of  Lord  Wolseley's  army, 
a  telegram  addressed  to  the  "  Daily  News," 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  soldiers,  mortally 
wounded,  were  dying  in  most  atrocious  agony, 
because  there  was  not  a  drop  of  morphia 
among  the  medical  stores  that  had  then  been 
landed,  wherewith  to  alleviate  their  suffering, 
in  their  final  moments. 

The  information  was  perfectly  correct.  It 
had  been  given  me  by  one  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Army  Medical  Staff  Corps  attached  to 
the  hospital,  who,  I  remember,  spoke  very 
strongly  on  the  subject. 
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The  "Honourable  Paul,"  as  his  Lordship 
was  then  commonly  called,  demurred  to  this 
passage,  and  to  avoid  delay  m  getting  the 
message  off,  I  at  once  suggested  that  the 
paragraph  objected  to,  should  be  struck  out. 
But  no;  the  "Honourable  Paul"  declined  to 
settle  the  matter  so  easily.  I  must  go  before 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff;  and  he  forthwith  took 
me  to  him. 

The  gentleman  performing  those  duties,  was 
that  ancient  warrior  Sir  John  Adye,  after- 
wards Governor  of  Gibraltar,  who  not  long 
ago  published  a  volume  of  "  Recollections." 

The  gallant  old  soldier  was  always  very 
flushed  in  those  days,  his  snow-white  locks 
and  moustache,  giving,  by  contrast,  additional 
fire  to  the  natural  rubicundity  of  his  visage. 

When  he  had  perused  and  inwardly  digested, 
the  remarks  that  had  met  with  the  Censor's 
disapprobation,  he  became  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock,  shaking  his  head  and  scolding  me  after 
the  manner  of  a  teacher  dealing  with  a  naughty 
schoolboy.  He  wanted  to  know  who  had 
given  me  the  information,  which  I,  of  course, 
could  not  tell  him.  Then  he  protested  my 
message  was  the  first  intimation  he  had 
received  of  the  doctors  being  without  morphia. 
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"We  can't  have  statements  like  this  sent 
home,  you  know!"  he  continued.  "A  tele- 
gram of  that  description  would  cause  endless 

trouble    and    annoyance "    and,    whilst    he 

proceeded,  he  waxed  redder  and  redder,  until 
I  was  seriously  alarmed  lest  he  should  end 
by  having  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  little  whipper-snapper 
of  a  lieutenant,  seated  at  a  small  table  in  a 
corner,  chimed  in  with  the  remark  : 

"You    correspondents    seem    to    think    you 

can  telegraph  what  you  please " 

I  was  particularly  annoyed  at  this  beardless 
upstart  joining  in  the  attack  on  me  ;  and  can- 
didly, at  the  time,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  very 
much  have  liked  to  pour  a  bucket  of  water 
over  him.  But  I  kept  calm,  and  succeeding, 
eventually,  in  appeasing  the  dudgeon  of  Sir 
John,  I  was  able  to  get  my  telegram  passed 
after  obliterating  the  disagreeable  allusion  to 
morphia. 

I  was  rather  sorry  to  have  to  do  so, 
because  the  statement  was  perfectly  true, 
and  deserved  to  be  made  known,  in  the 
interest  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  along  with 
many  other  blunders  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissariat   department.     Besides,  its  pub- 
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lication  would  have  caused  such  a  delightful 
little  rumpus  next  day  at  question  time,  in 
the    House   of    Commons. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  admiring  the 
heroic  attitude  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  amidst 
all  the  bitter  inclemency  of  that  exceptionally 
hard  winter  of  '77. 

Erzeroum  being  abundantly  provisioned, 
the  troops  were  fairly  well  fed  on  fresh  meat, 
rice  and  bread,  with  coffee  as  a  stimulant ; 
but  they  received  no  pay,  and  whilst  many 
were  positively  in  rags,  the  clothing  of  others 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  effectually  protect 
them  against  the  excessive  cold.  Many  of 
the  men  were  without  boots,  having  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  cow  or  bullock  hide  under  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  attached  by  string  to  their 
ankles.  Outpost  duty  proved  frightfully  severe, 
and  frost-bites,  contracted  whilst  mounting 
guard  in  the  snow,  which  for  months  lay  deep 
on  the  ground,  were  of  daily  occurence.  Yet 
discipline  never  relaxed.  The  soldiers  bore 
up  against  the  hardships  of  their  position 
without  a  murmur,  and  with  courage  and 
pa!:ience  that   were  really  marvellous. 

For  a  long  time  the  enemy  contented  them- 
selv^es  with  besieging  the  fortress  on  the  eastern 
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side,  which  was  the  strongest,  hoping  to  seize 
the  key  to  the  position  by  a  bold  dash  ;  and 
counting  upon  our  army  being  so  worn  out  by 
fatigue  and  sickness,  as  to  be  unable  to  offer 
effective  resistance. 

There  were  consequently  several  sanguinary 
engagements  in  the  Camel's  Neck  Pass ;  and, 
I  remember,  in  one  of  them,  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance of  considerable  calibre,  placed  in  bar- 
bette at  the  extremity  of  the  narrow,  rocky 
defile,  abutting  on  the  fortress,  fired  its  pro- 
jectiles right  down  the  Pass,  and  played 
frightful   havoc   with    the    besiegers. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Russians,  notwithstanding  the  cold  winter 
weather,  showed  increased  activity,  and  one 
night  caused  quite  a  panic  by  throwing  a 
shower  of  rockets  into  the  town,  which  all 
the  Armenians,  in  spite  of  snow  and  frost, 
turned  out  of  bed  to  witness  from  their  house- 
tops, fervently  praying  that  they  might  see 
the  Russians  pour  in  and  put  an  end  to  Turkish 
rule. 

Typhoid  fever  was  raging  in  the  place. 
We  had  buried  Dr.  Guppy,  of  the  Stafford 
House  Committee  Ambulance ;  Mr.  Cole,  the 
American   missionary,  who    bought  my  Win- 
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Chester  sixteen-shooter,  reading  that  beautiful 
and  impressive  service  for  the  dead,  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  over  the  body.  We 
had  put  the  Greek  doctor  to  rest.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  poor  "  Capitan  "  Pasha, 
who  had  behaved  so  gallantly  throughout  the 
campaign,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  epidemic 
became  so  bad,  that  the  hospital  authorities 
sent  round  and  purchased  every  drop  of 
Boston  rum  that  could  be  procured.  It  trans- 
pired that  this  acquisition  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  doctors,  who  took  half  a  tumbler  of  the 
fiery  spirit,  undiluted,  every  morning,  before 
entering  the  hospitals  to  visit  their  patients. 
While  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  Tiburce 
Morisot,  of  the  "  Polish  Legion,"  appeared  on 
the  scene,  passing  with  some  as  "Captain" 
and  with  others  as  "Doctor"  Morisot,  which 
made  me  chuckle.  He  had  been  on  the 
Danube,  and  not  finding  things  to  his  liking 
there,  had  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  run  up  to  Erzeroum 
in  charge  of  stores  for  the  Stafford  House 
Ambulance.  He  did  not  stay  with  us  long  ; 
in  fact,  his  errand  was  merely  to  deliver  the 
stores  and  return. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SIDELIGHTS    ON     THE    ARMENIANS. 

MR.  JAMES  ZOHRAB,  who  had  all 
along  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
Russians,  became  a  regular  bird  of 
ill-omen  after  the  Marshal's  return  to  Erzer- 
oum,  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Kars.  In 
conversation  with  his  acquaintances,  he  dis- 
played unpardonable  want  of  discretion,  for  a 
member  of  the  Consular  Service.  He  was 
ever  predicting  the  speedy  capture  of  the  for- 
tress by  the  enemy  ;  and  although,  no  doubt, 
it  was  not  intended  that  these  remarks  should 
go  any  further  than  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  they  of  course  rapidly 
spread  all  over  the  town,  as  gossip  always 
does  in  the  Near  East,  and  gaining  in  ex- 
aggeration as  they  passed  from  lip  to  lip, 
caused  considerable  uneasiness  amongst  both 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  elements  in 
the  population. 
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As  these  ominous  rumours  were  easily 
traced  back  to  their  source,  the  Turkish 
authorities,  although  cautiously  avoiding  offi- 
cial utterances,  were  bitterly  incensed  against 
their  author.  Many  of  the  Marshal's  officers 
who  came  to  visit  us,  denounced  his  attitude 
in  no  measured  terms,  and  I  believe,  at  one 
time,  it  was  seriously  a  question  of  lodging 
a  formal  complaint  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
soliciting  his  recall.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  this  was  not  done. 

Anyhow,  Mr.  James  Zohrab  one  day  received 
a  telegram  ordering  him  to  withdraw  imme- 
diately from  Erzeroum,  w^ith  the  archives  of 
the  Consulate ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  left  with  several  trunks  full  of  musty 
papers  and  registers. 

There  was  no  earthly  need  for  him  to 
go  away  in  such  a  hurry ;  or,  in  fact,  to  go 
at  all.  M.  Gilbert,  the  French  Consul, 
remained  at  his  post  along  with  his  wife  ; 
and  the  Russians  did  not  interrupt  com- 
munications with  the  sea  until  close  upon 
a  couple  of  months  after  our  own  Consul's 
precipitated   flight. 

Sometime  before  Mr.  James  Zohrab  took 
himself    off,    he    purchased    a    beautiful    new 
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Persian  carpet  for  his  drawing-room,  and 
evil-minded  persons  at  once  spread  the 
rumour  that  this  acquisition  had  been  made, 
in  view  of  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  ;  which  was,  of  course,  a  very 
spiteful  thing  to  say.  About  the  same  time 
he,  in  a  kindly  way,  sent  me  word,  in- 
directly, to  say  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do,  would  be  to  take  to  my  heels  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea ;  adding  that  if  the 
Russians  found  me  in  Erzeroum  when  they 
entered  the  fortress,  they  would  certainly 
hang  me.  I  paid  no  attention  to  this  idle 
chatter  ;  and  although,  eventually,  I  did  have 
to  leave  the  stronghold,  it  was  not  until 
the  complete  investment  of  the  place  be- 
came imminent,  the  Cossacks  having  occupied 
the  Trebizond  road  and  cut  the  telegraph 
wires,  thus  making  my  presence  within  the 
town  of    no  further  value  to  my  employers. 

The  dragoman  or  interpreter  to  the  British 
Consulate  in  those  days  at  Erzeroum,  was  a 
character  who  followed  the  calling  of  Banker 
and  Usurer,  and  as  he  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  he  was  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance in   the   town.      He    spoke   good    French 
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and  a  little  English,  besides  Turkish,  Arabic 
and  Armenian,  which  he  knew  to  perfection. 
The  people  referred  to  him  as  an  Arab,  from 
Van,  but  being  a  Christian,  I  suppose  the 
term    Arab   meant   that   he   was   a    Syrian. 

Previous  to  entering  Her  Majesty's  service, 
he  had  occupied  the  position  of  interpreter 
at  the  French  Consulate,  but  had  been 
constrained  to  seek  employment  elsewhere, 
through  a  misadventure  that  had  befallen 
his  chief,  a  Consul  newly  appointed  to 
Erzeroum. 

This  official  on  taking  up  his  post,  had 
confided  to  the  dragoman  that  he  had  a 
little  ready  cash,  lying  almost  idle,  his  wife's 
dowry,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  he  should 
very  much  like  to  invest  in  a  lucrative  way ; 
and  he  had  been  advised  by  his  subordinate 
to  send  a  large  caravan  of  merchandise 
from  Erzeroum  to  some  other  place,  a 
profit  of  close  upon  a  hundred  per  cent, 
being  mentioned  as  the  possible  result  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  French  Consul  was  a  young  man, 
very  anxious  to  better  his  position,  but  utterly 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  Near  East. 
He    jumped    at    the    prospect    of    so    rapidly 
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adding  to  his  capital.  Promptly  realising  his 
securities,  he  purchased  the  goods  and  fitted 
out  the  caravan,  which  was  despatched  on 
its  journey.  Then  news  came,  all  at  once, 
like  a  thunder-clap  in  the  sunshine,  that 
the  caravan  had  been  attacked  and  plun- 
dered   by   the    Kurds. 

The  poor  French  Consul  was  simply  ruined  ; 
and  as  he  dared  not  let  his  Government  know 
anything  about  his  disastrous  speculation,  he 
could  obtain  no  redress.  Evil  tongues  at 
Erzeroum  wagged  fast  and  spitefully  over 
this  affair,  and  the  interpreter's  reputation 
suffered  so  seriously,  that  he  found  it  expe- 
dient to  undergo  a  sort  of  metamorphosis ; 
and  from  dragoman  to  the  French  Consulate 
and  protected  French  subject,  he  promptly 
became  dragoman  to  the  British  Consulate 
and  protected  British  subject.  The  story 
reads  incredible,  but  is  none  the  less  true. 

Since  those  days  the  gentleman  had 
prospered,  and  it  was  through  his  agency 
that  we  received  our  money.  When  I  knew 
him,  he  was  a  tall,  well-built,  florid  man 
of  five-and-forty,  and  a  widower  with  a 
remarkably  pretty  daughter,  to  whom 
O'Donovan    one    day   took    it    into   his    head 
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to  make  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  was 
politely  rejected.  But  to  make  the  pill  more 
palatable  the  banker  invited  the  unsuccessful 
suitor  to  dinner,  and  they  became  very  good 
friends. 

We    had    only    one    mail    a    week,    and    to 

make  quite  sure  of 
catching  it,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing our  bulky  packages 
down  to  Trebizond  to 
the  care  of  our  oblig- 
ing Consul,  by  special 
messenger,  in  prefer- 
ence to  entrusting 
them  to  the  Turkish 
Post    Office. 

Edhem,  O'Donovan's 

Turkish  servant,  whom 

he  had  picked  up  quite 

by  hazard  in  the  wilJ, 

mountainous      country 

between    Erzeroum 

and     Kars,     and     who 

remained    with    him    all     through     the    war, 

usually  performed  this  duty,  alternately  every 

other  week,  with  some  other  reliable  man. 
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I  shall  never  forget  Edhem,  a  good, 
honest,  trustworthy  fellow,  full  of  pluck  and 
energy,  who  put  up  with  all  our  vagaries 
without  a  murmur.  He  was  a  short,  broad- 
shouldered,  thick-set  man,  with  lightish 
brown  beard  and  moustache,  whose  counte- 
nance ever  presented  a  pleasant  expression. 
His  dress  was  that  of  the  Anatolian  peasan- 
try :  a  Bolero  jacket  with  baggy  trousers, 
both  edged  and  embroidered  with  black 
braid  and  piping,  and  fashioned  out  of  that 
excellent  rough,  brown  cloth,  made  at  the 
Imperial  Mills,  just  across  the  Galata  Bridge 
on  the  Stamboul  side  of  the  Golden  Horn ; 
a  waistcoat  to  match  and  a  long  woollen 
band  wound  about  his  waist ;  on  his  head  a 
fez  devoid  of  tassel  with  a  red  Manchester 
cotton  handkerchief  tied  round  it,  whilst  his 
feet  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  thick,  home- 
knitted,  worsted  socks,  and  Turkish  shoes 
made  of  half-tanned  porous  leather.  On 
grand  occasions  he  came  out  in  boots  and 
a  turban.  He  was  a  married  man  with  a 
family,  and  had  left  his  home  among  the  hills, 
to  come  and  seek  fortune  at  the  seat  of  war, 
where  he  carefully  saved  up  his  earnings 
piastre  by  piastre. 
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We  usually  finished  our  correspondence, 
which  ran  to  the  length  of  some  three 
columns  a  week,  on  the  night  preceding 
the  departure  of  our  messenger  to  the 
coast.  About  ten  o'clock  O'Donovan  and  I 
sat  down,  opposite  one  another,  at  a  large 
square  table  amply  provided  ^A^ith  pens,  ink 
and  paper;  and  apart  from  an  occasional 
rest,  accompanied  by  a  chat  and  a  pipe, 
wrote   steadily   until   dawn. 

I  generally  began  by  addressing  my  en- 
velope; and  when  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  I  caught  myself  nodding,  and  the 
point  of  the  nib  wandering  over  the  paper 
before  me,  describing  lines  similar  to  what 
would  be  made  by  the  legs  of  a  fly  that 
had  been  dipped  into  the  ink  pot,  and  set 
to  crawl  there,  I  drew  a  line  ;  then  gather- 
ing up  the  slips,  I  placed  them  in  the  en- 
velope and  closed  my  letter. 

The  messenger  would  come  in  just  before 
daybreak,  and  we  always  made  a  point  of 
not  keeping  him  waiting.  He  was  all  ready 
to  start  when  he  made  his  appearance.  We 
simply  had  to  hand  him  the  packet,  and  off 
he  went.  Edhem  on  those  important  occa- 
sions usually  presented  himself   with    an  old 
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percussion -cap  pistol  thrust  into  his  waist- 
band. The  journey  was  performed  on  i^oot 
with  singular  rapidity,  taking  no  more  than 
four  days.  The  offer  of  a  horse  had  been 
rejected,  both  men  assuring  us  that  they  were 
able  to  get  along  much  more  speedily  on 
foot. 

How  they  managed  to  cover  the  ground 
so  quickly,  I  could  never  understand.  Edhem, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject,  told  us  that 
he  ran  and  walked  the  whole  distance,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  ride  on  a 
bullock  cart.  He  sometimes  followed  the 
highway,  but  mostly  relied  on  paths  he 
knew  across  the  mountains,  which  consider- 
ably  lessened   the   distance. 

Neither  man  ever  once  failed  to  reach  the 
coast  in  good  time,  as  was  shewn  by  the 
receipts  lor  the  packages  brought  back  from 
our  Consul,  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  frank  our  letters  and  pay  the 
messengers  from  a  fund  we  had  with  him 
for  that  purpose. 

The  gratuity  for  the  return  journey  of  four 
hundred  miles,  was  a  Turkish  lira  ;  but  we 
had  an  understanding  by  which  an  extra 
bonus   was   given,  if  the   packet  happened  to 
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be  delivered  at.   the    Consulate,  in  advance  of 
the  specified  hour. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  our  mail  days 
coincided  with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Zohrab  for  the  coast ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  laid  aside  our  pens,  and  got  our  messen- 
ger away,  O' Donovan  rose  and  addressed 
me   as   follows  : 

"My  dear  fellow,  with  your  knowledge  of 
Oriental  countries  and  customs,  you  are 
perhaps  aware  that  it  is  usual  in  the  East 
on  occasions  of  great  festivity,  such  as  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  persons  of  emin- 
ence, to  mark  the  event  by  what  is  called  a 
'  fantaisia. '  Among  the  Arabs,  for  example, 
the  men  mount  their  steeds  and  dash  at  a 
frantic  gallop  over  some  open  space  of  ground, 
discharging  their  firearms  at  arms-length,  as 
they  tear  along.  Now  our  worthy  Consul, 
Mr.  James  Zohrab,  has  just  quitted  this 
town,  and  I  suggest  that  we  celebrate  his 
departure  by  a  similar  display.  We  have 
horses  and  firearms,  but  there  is  no  con- 
venient land  near  us,  where  we  could 
perform  a  '  fantaisia  '  in  the  style  of  the 
Bedouins ;  and  I  therefore  propose  that 
we    forthwith    ascend    to    the    housetop,    and 
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'  burn     powder '     there,     in     honour     of    Mr. 
Zohrab." 

Without  giving  a  thought  to  the  gravity  of 
this  suggestion,  the  town  being  in  a  state  of 
siege,  I  acquiesced,  and  accompanied  by 
Mehemet  and  one  or  two  young  Armenians, 
who  had  looked  in  to  lounge  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  we  proceeded  to  the  flat  roof, 
carrying  with  us  all  the  old  pistols  we  had 
collected  at  different  times,  to  take  home  as 
curios. 

Once  on  the  housetop,  the  firearms  were 
discharged  in  the  air  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
loaded  and  reloaded,  until  at  last  O' Donovan, 
in  a  final  mad  freak,  leapt  into  the  street 
below,  firing  off  a  pistol  in  each  hand  and 
shouting,  as  he  did  so,  "Crum  Abou!  "  which 
he  always  told  me  was  the  ancient  war-cry 
of  the  old  Irish  Kings,  but  in  reference  to 
which  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  will,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  enlighten  us.  The  road  being 
several  feet  deep  in  snow,  he  had  a  soft 
spot  to  alight  on  and  met  with  no  harm, 
beyond  tumbling  over  as  he  reached  the 
ground.  Unfortunately  just  at  that  moment 
a  poor  old  Turkish  woman  came  along,  with 
one  eye  peering  through  the  small,  open  space 
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in  the  calico  sheet  she  held  over  her  head 
and  face.  She  was  so  startled  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  O'Donovan  and  the  detonation 
of  the  two  pistols,  that  in  making  a  backward 
movement,  she  slipped  down. 

It  at  once  flashed  through  my  mind  that 
some  unpleasantness  was  likely  to  arise  from 
this  accident.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  tramp 
of  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  where 
the  mainguard  was  situated.  Glancing  in 
that  direction,  I  perceived  a  file  of  Turkish 
soldiers  advancing,  up  the  road  with  mea- 
sured tread,  M.  Gilbert,  the  French  Consul, 
in  full  uniform,  with  sword  and  cocked  hat, 
marching  at  their  head,  and  looking  exceed- 
ingly demure. 

I  ran  down  and  had  just  helped  O'Donovan 
out  of  the  snow  and  brought  the  old  lady 
into  the  house,  when  soldiers  and  Consul 
reached  our  door ;  the  former  drawing  up 
in  line  outside,  and  M.  Gilbert  entering 
alone.  He  and  O'Donovan  w^ere  very  good 
friends  and  the  affair  was  promptly  arranged, 
after  the  French  functionary  had  pointed 
out  the  gravity  of  discharging  firearms  in 
the  town  at  that  moment,  and  explained 
that   his   interference    was    prompted   by   the 
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fact  of  his  being  the  only  European  Consul 
left  in  the  place,  coupled  with  the  desire 
to   avoid   trouble    with   the    authorities. 

The  old  lady  was  given  half  a  lira  to 
compensate  her  for  the  shock  she  had 
received,  which  made  her  quite  happy.  The 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  guard  also  re- 
ceived a  gratuity,  and  this  judicious  outlay 
of  "baksheesh,"  having  set  matters  right, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  Consul 
and    soldiers    marched   off  again. 

We  cautiously  avoided  meeting  the  Marshal 
for  the  next  few  days,  so  as  not  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  incident, 
•  but  we  made  a  point  of  telling  some  of  his 
officers  that  the  cause  of  the  firing  was  a 
little  "  fantaisia "  we  had  organised  to  fete 
the  departure  of  Mr.  James  Zohrab,  whereat 
they  heartily  laughed,  and  no  doubt  gave 
their  chief  the  key  to  the  affair.  At  all 
events    we    heard    nothing    more    about  it. 

We  had  pleasant  accommodation  at  the 
house  of  the  Armenian  where  we  were 
staying,  in  the  shape  of  a  spacious,  lofty 
room  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  back  of  the 
dwelling.  Ample  light  was  afforded  by  two 
tall  ^vindows  looking  out  on  to  a  small  court- 
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yard,  beyond  which  were  the  stables  with  a 
convenient  exit  on  to  a  narrow  lane. 

Our  beds  consisted  of  thick  woollen  mat- 
tresses and  wadded  quilts  with  cotton  sheets 
tacked  on  to  them,  placed  in  the  two  corners 
of  a  broad  divan  skirting  three  sides  of  the 
apartment ;  the  bedding  being  removed  early 
every  morning,  to  reappear  again  every 
evening    at    sunset. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  table 
surrounded  by  a  few  common  chairs,  where 
we  took  our  meals  and  did  our  writing ;  and 
there  was  also  a  stove  in  which  we  kept  up 
a  roaring  wood-fire,  from  daybreak  until  as 
far  into  the  night  as  it  could  be  made  to  last. 

These  comfortable  quarters  proved  a  great 
attraction  to  a  rather  large  circle  of  Armenian 
acquaintances,  both  young  and  old,  chiefly 
connections  of  the  landlord,  who  came  to  our 
room  to  warm  themselves,  drink  our  mastic, 
smoke  our  cigarettes  and  gossip. 

They  made  no  mystery  with  me  as  to  the 
side  on  which  their  sympathies  lay,  in  the 
struggle  between  Russian  and  Turk.  To  a 
man,  they  were  deeply  imbued  with  bitter, 
implacable  hatred  for  the  Turks,  and  praying 
night   and   day  that    their  fellow-countryman, 
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Loris  Melikoff,  whom  they  almost  regarded  in 
the  Hght  of  another  Saviour,  might  capture 
the  fortress  and  deliver  them  from  their  oppres- 
sors. At  the  same  time  they  were  one  and  all 
in  abject  terror,  lest  the  latter,  without  any 
warning,  should  let  loose  a  horde  of  Circassians 
or  Kurds  to  chastise  them  with  massacre;  after 
the  style  of  what  had  occurred  a  few  months 
before  at  Bayazid. 

Nothing  whatever  had  happened  at  Erze- 
roum  to  warrant  this  feeling  of  alarm,  which, 
to  my  mind,  simply  found  its  origin  in  the 
guilty  consciences  of  those  suffering  its 
influence. 

But  just  observe  the  position  of  the  Turks. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  most  uneven  struggle 
with  an  enemy  besieging  the  stronghold,  and 
in  their  midst  they  had  an  important  element 
in  the  population  inwardly  cursing  them  and 
praying  for  their  discomfiture,  who  would 
have  risen  in  arms  against  them  in  a  moment, 
had  they  only  dared. 

Knowing  what  I  do  of  the  feeling  among 
the  Armenians  at  Erzeroum  during  the 
siege,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was 
the  same  at  Bayazid,  and  that  the  frightful 
massacre  which    followed   the   withdrawal    of 
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the  major  part  of  the  Russian  garrison,  the 
victims  themselves  drew  down  on  their 
heads,  by  their  too  openly  hostile  attitude 
towards    their    rulers. 

It  was  either  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  or 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  I  think  the  former, 
who  once  startled  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  quietly 
asking  where  Armenia  was. 

O'Donovan  confided  to  me  that  when,  at 
Constantinople,  he  received  a  telegram  from 
Sir  John  Robinson,  telling  him  to  proceed  to 
Armenia,  he,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
ran   all   over   Pera  making   a   similar  inquiry. 

Armenia,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  long 
ceased  to  exist.  It  has  been  blotted  out  of 
the  map  of  the  universe  as  effectually  as  has 
Poland,  and  like  that  kingdom  has  fallen  to 
the  share  of  three  Powers :  Russia,  Persia 
and  Turkey.  The  last-named  still  holds  the 
largest  portion  of  the  territory,  and  this  for 
centuries  past  has  been  incorporated  in  that 
vast  region  known  by  the  designation  of 
Anatolia. 

The  Armenians,  who  call  themselves 
Haikan,  pretend  they  spring  from  a  certain 
Haik,  son  of  Togarmah,  and  fifth  in  descent 
from  Noah,  by  Japhet,  who  fled  from  Babylon 
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to    escape    the    tyranny    of    Belus,     King    of 
Assyria,  whom  he  eventually  slew,  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  country,  afterwards  known 
as     Armenia,     about 
B.C.  2IC0. 

According  to  John, 
"  Catholicos,"  their 
fellow  -  countryman 
and  historian,  their 
troubles  began  when 
the  Assyrian  Queen 
Semiramis  fell  madly 
in  love  with  one  of 
their  Kings  named 
Ara,  "  the  hand- 
some," who  lived 
B.C.  1700.  The 
comely  monarch  was 
churlish  enough  to 
disdain  the  advan- 
ces of  the  beautiful, 
incontinent  sove- 
reign, and  she  in- 
vaded his  dominions  with  a  view  to  carry- 
ing him  off  by  force.  Unhappily  the 
handsome  Ara  was  slain  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,    and   Semiramis   consoled   herself  by 
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transforming  Armenia  into  an  Assyrian 
province. 

Since  then,  with  few  rare  intervals  of  tran- 
quillity and  independence,  its  people  have 
been  buffeted  about  by  more  mighty  powers 
than  themselves  :  Persians,  Tartars,  Romans, 
Greeks,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Turks  ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  space  of  something  like  forty 
centuries,  and  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
during  all  those  years,  they  should  have  pre- 
served their  nationality  and  their  language, 
which  is  so  distinct  from  any  other,  that  the 
most  competent  authorities  are  unable  to 
agree,    as    to    whence    it    was    derived. 

They  have  shown  almost  the  same  tenacity 
in  regard  to  religion  ;  for  although  originally 
idolaters,  delighting  in  animal  sacrifices  and 
prostrating  themselves  before  altars  of  fire, 
they  were  among  the  first  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity, and  notwithstanding  their  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  all  the  persecution  they  have 
endured  at  the  hands  of  their  various 
oppressors,  they  have  never  faltered  in  their 
faith  since  Saints  Gregory  and  Thaddeus 
went  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  some 
sixteen    centuries   ago. 

Religion,   indeed,   is  one  of  the   great   con- 
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solations  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
remained  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  they  are 
as  fanatical  in  their  own  particular  belief, 
as  are  Mohammedans  and  Greeks.  The 
few  among  them  who  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  are  treated  as  outcasts 
and  regarded  in  the  light  of  another  race. 
They  look  upon  their  patriarchs  and  priests 
not  only  as  their  spiritual  rulers,  but  as  their 
natural  temporal  chiefs,  from  whom  they  seek 
advice  in  moments  of  hesitation,  and  whom 
they  implicitly  obey  in  all  political,  as  well  as 
religious  matters. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  Ar- 
menians as  a  people,  it  is  calculated  roughly 
that  at  the  present  time  they  number  only 
two   millions   in    all. 

If  they  have  not  multiplied  and  prospered 
more  rapidly,  it  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  periodical  massacres  with 
which  they  have  been  visited ;  but  also  to 
the  frightful  earthquakes  that  at  various 
epochs  in  their  history,  have  upheaved  and 
laid   waste   their   country. 

Of  these  two  millions  it  is  supposed  that 
820,000  are  in  Russia,  750,000  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  250,000  in    European  Turkey,   150,000 
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in  Persia,  and  50,000  scattered  over  the 
globe ;  for  the  Armenian,  like  the  Jew,  has 
wandered   far   from   home. 

Physically  the  Armenian  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  humanity ;    morally,  he  is  a  poor  creature. 

When  Fred  Burnaby  was  in  search  of  a 
servant,  at  Constantinople,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  ride  through  Asia  Minor,  he 
preferred  to  take  a  rascal  of  a  Circassian 
to  an  "honest  Armenian,"  much  to  the 
regret   of    the  Armenian    Bishop. 

The  Circassian  is  a  scoundrel,  anything 
you  like,  but  he  is  bold  and  useful  ;  the 
Armenian  has  all  the  vices  of  the  Turk, 
and  not  one  of  his  qualities.  He  is,  more- 
over, cowardly,  cringing,  fawning,  deceitful, 
proverbially  dishonest,  and  the  most  shame- 
faced  liar   I    have   ever   come   across. 

O' Donovan,  who  knew  something  about 
the  race,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  "  Daily 
News,"  from  Erzeroum,  makes  the  remark: 
*'  Taken  individually,  I  do  not  esteem  Ar- 
menians." I  should  think  not  indeed.  They 
will  cheat  you  and  lie  to  you,  with  their 
faces  wreathed  in  the  most  angelic  of  smiles, 
and   are   never   to   be   trusted. 

When  Charhe   Williams  was  encamped   on 
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the  Aladjah  Dagh,  he  had  an  Armenian 
servant  with  him  who  had  succeeded  in 
palming  himself  off  as  being  able  to  speak 
English.  In  reality  he  only  knew  a  few 
words  of  our  language.  His  system  was 
to  answer  "Yes"  to  everything  that  was 
said  to  him,  and  it  was  thought  at  first 
that  he  really  did  understand  and  was 
merely  timid.  But  when  his  master  called 
for  his  boots,  he  brought  him  the  teapot; 
when  told  to  fetch  the  tobacco,  he  came 
forward  with  the  candlestick;  and  so  on, 
until  one  day  we  heard  high  words  in  the 
tent.  Then  the  Armenian  servant  repaired  to 
Erzeroum  and  hammered  at  his  master 
through  Mr.  James  Zohrab,  who  took  the 
Armenian's  part,  and  we  were  threatened 
with  a  "cause  celebre "  at  the  Consulate. 
Those  who  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Fred 
Burnaby's  book  and  engaged  Mohammedan 
servants,  had   no  trouble    with   them. 

Nevertheless,  the  Armenian  with  all  his 
faults,  is  industrious,  patient  and  thrifty. 
Out  in  the  villages  he  cultivates  the  land 
and  rears  his  flocks,  whilst  the  women  spin, 
weave  and  knit,  make  cheese  from  the  milk  of 
goats  and  ewes,  and  attend  to  household  duties. 
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The  peasant  and,  indeed,  the  lower  orders 
of  the  population  everywhere,  are  inherently 
dirty,  both  as  regards  their  persons  and  their 
homes ;  they  make  little  use  of  soap  and 
water,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
Turks  show  such  supreme  contempt  for 
them.  Their  habitations  are  swarming  with 
fleas,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when 
living  amongst  them,  to  meet  with  even 
still  more  objectionable  insects  that  prey 
upon    a   certain    class   of    mankind. 

In  the  towns  they  generally  share  the 
commerce  with  the  Greeks,  but  in  some 
parts  they  have  it  all  to  themselves,  as  at 
Erzeroum.  They  follow  every  kind  of  trade, 
but  the  calling  in  which  they  delight,  is  that 
of  "  bakal "  or  general  shop-keeper,  and  in 
its  pursuit  they  have  a  splendid  field  wherein 
to  exercise  all  their  natural  cunning  and 
dishonesty. 

They  pay  particular  attention  to  education, 
especially  to  such  branches  as  arithmetic 
and  languages,  and  youths  leave  their 
schools,  even  in  the  interior,  to  say  nothing 
of  Constantinople,  where  their  colleges  are 
of  a  high  class,  familiar  with  Turkish  and 
Greek,    and    frequently    French,    apart    from 
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their  mother  tongue.  I  came  across  numbers 
of  Armenians  at  Erzeroum  who  had  never 
been  ten  miles  beyond  the  town  walls, 
speaking  the  idiom  of  modern  Gaul  fluently ; 
and,  at  Baibourt,  I  discovered  one  of  their 
schoolmasters  who  was  able  to  translate 
my   telegrams  from    French   into   Turkish. 

At  Constantinople  the  Armenians  command 
a  large  part  of  the  commerce  and  finance, 
and  swarm  in  the  Government  offices,  where 
they  are  the  right  hand  of  the  administration. 
They  are  quite  as  keen  on  "baksheesh" 
as  their  rulers  the  Turks,  and  have  five 
fingers,  in  three-quarters  of  the  pilfering  and 
corruption,  that  goes  on,  from  day  to  day,  at 
the    Sublime    Porte. 

But  whether  in  town  or  village,  in  the 
mansion  up  in  Pera,  or  in  the  hovel,  their 
characteristic  features  are  the  same.  They 
are  smooth  -  tongued,  but  insincere  and 
double-faced.  They  present  a  smiling,  pliant, 
fawning  exterior,  but  are  the  reverse  at 
heart ;  and  if  ever  an  Armenian  be  surprised 
off  his  guard,  he  will  be  found  proud,  over- 
bearing, boastful  and  arrogant. 

The  Armenian  women  are  handsome  and 
of  good   figure    in   their  youth,  but   incline  to 
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obesity,  like  Jewesses,  as  they  approach  their 
prime.  All  have  that  languid,  nonchalant, 
lazy,  incapable-of-exertion  air,  peculiar  to  the 
fair  sex  in  the  Levant,  and  which  forms  such 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  bearing  of  our 
own    up-to-date,    English    daughters. 

In  provincial  towns  they  never  dare  show 
themselves  out  of  doors,  save  to  go  to  the 
baths,  or  pay  stealthy  visits  to  friends, 
when  they  are  muffled  up,  with  their  faces 
more  closely  hidden  than  their  Mohammedan 
sisters,  lest  they  should  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Turk ;  but  at  Constantinople  it  is 
quite  a  different  matter. 

There  they  turn  out  at  Pera  on  Friday 
and  Sunday  afternoons,  along  with  most  of 
the  other  middle-class  Christian  ladies  in- 
habiting the  European  quarter,  and  ascend 
in  shoals  towards  the  Taxim,  with  their 
faces  rouged,  their  eyebrows  pencilled,  their 
eyes  elongated  at  the  corners,  their  lips 
smeared  with  cherry  paste,  and  their  bodies 
arrayed  in  all  their  finery,  which  is  generally 
a  common,  flimsy  reproduction  of  the  last 
Parisian  fashions   of  the   previous   season. 

They  all  paint,  young  girls  and  middle- 
aged    women     alike.       They    are    very    fond 
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of  sweets  and  dress,  as  most  of  the  fair 
in  modern  Byzantium ;  and  will  pinch  in 
order  to  purchase  something  new,  where- 
with to  adorn  themselves.  Like  the  men, 
they  are  eager  for  money,  and  they  enjoy 
the  reputation,  both  at  Constantinople  and 
in  their  own  hills  and  dales,  of  being 
fickle    and    unchaste. 

The  constant  terror  of  the  Armenian  at 
home  in  his  uplands,  is  that  free,  jaunty, 
devil-may-care,  happy-go-lucky  cattle  lifter, 
and  perpetrator  of  unspeakable  horrors — 
the  Kurd.  With  his  voluminous  turban 
wound  about  his  brow,  his  small,  vigorous, 
wiry  pony  between  his  thighs,  and  his 
long,  light  lance  in  his  right  fist,  he  ever 
and  anon  swoops  down  on  the  unguarded 
Armenian  village,  drives  away  flocks  and 
herds,  and  carries  off  the  women — after 
slaughtering    the    men. 

If  the  timid,  fawning,  downtrodden  Ar- 
menian, exasperated  by  some  unusually  cruel 
aggression,  and  emboldened,  perhaps,  by 
promises  of  assistance  from  the  vague 
unknown,  should  endeavour  to  recover  his 
stolen  property  and  wreak  vengeance  for 
the   mortal    insult,    the   whole   district    is,    at 
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once,  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Troops  are  marched  to  the  spot,  the  rising 
is  sternly  put  down  ;  and,  as  a  natural 
result,    Christians   lose   their   lives. 

In  the  blood  -  curdling  accounts  of  the 
repression  of  the  disturbance,  carefully  pre- 
pared by  interested  parties  for  publication 
abroad,  the  number  of  victims  and  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  are  always  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
print,  all  Europe  is  in  a  flutter,  which  is 
exactly  what  was  aimed  at  by  the  wily 
wire-pullers   in  the   background. 

No  doubt  there  is  often  collusion  between 
the  Governors  in  the  towns  and  the 
aggressors  in  these  raids,  that  find  their 
origin  in  blood  ties,  alliances  by  marriage, 
or  mere  cupidity ;  but  the  real  fault  lies 
with  the  Central  Government  at  Stamboul, 
\A/hich  has  never  yet  had  sufficient  energy 
to  reduce  these  robber  hordes  to  obedience. 
The  task  is  difficult,  because  the  Kurds, 
when  hard  pressed,  whether  on  the  Turkish 
or  Persian  side,  slip  over  the  frontier  to 
the  territory  where  they  have  committed 
no  recent  depredations.  Still,  difficult  or 
not,     it     should     be     accomplished,     for     the 
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Armenian  bears  an  ample  quota  in  the 
general  taxation,  and  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  ever  a  smouldering  feeling  of 
intense  hatred  towards  the  Turks,  lying 
latent  in  the  Armenian  heart.  The  descend- 
ants of  Haik,  defeated,  crushed,  downtrodden, 
are  not  vanquished,  notwithstanding  all  the 
centuries  they  have  been  in  bondage.  In 
appearance  they  are  meek,  obedient,  servile, 
but  they  are  merely  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to   spring. 

The  Turk  is  not  deceived  by  the  Ar- 
menian's display  of  humility.  He  is  perfectly 
well  aware  of  his  secret  feelings,  and  is 
ever  on  the  alert.  He  does  not  hate  "the 
dog  of  an  unbeliever"  as  he  terms  his 
Christian  subject  ;  he  feels  contempt  for 
him,  and  at  the  slightest  sign  of  rebellion 
crushes   him   as   he   would   an    asp. 

In  the  provinces,  the  Kurds  are  let  loose 
on  him ;  at  Constantinople  he  is  clubbed. 
This  method  of  repressing  an  insurrection 
reads  horrible,  no  doubt ;  particularly  when 
the  story  reaches  the  ear  of  the  British 
public,  laden  with  the  blood-curdling  exag- 
geration of  those  whom  "  An  Old  Diplomatist  " 
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recently  termed  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
(June  12,  '97)  "  the  well-meaning,  but  ignorant 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  this 
country." 

Yet  whilst  abhorring,  as  a  follower  of  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  savage,  ruth- 
less destruction  of  human  life,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  recalling  acts  of  European  ferocity, 
perpetrated  under  similar  circumstances,  that 
also  contribute  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  the 
modern  history  of  nations. 

In  India,  during  the  mutiny,  we  bound  our 
prisoners  to  the  cannon's  mouth  and  blew 
them  in  fragments  into  eternity.  I  remember 
the  ghastly  pictures  of  the  scene  in  the  illus- 
trated papers,  as  a  child.  The  way  in  which 
the  Arabs  were  tried  by  a  sort  of  drumhead 
court-martial  and  shot  down  on  the  Mehemet 
Ali  Square  at  the  occupation  of  Alexandria, 
after  the  bombardment,  was  a  screeching 
scandal  to  any  cultured  people  ;  and,  in  a 
measure,  reminded  one  of  the  times  of  Fou- 
quier-Tinville  and  the  Terror.  Observe  also 
how  the  bed  is  being  prepared  in  Africa,  for 
what  Lord  Salisbury  once  termed  "  the 
advancing  wave  of  civilization  !  " 

Pelissier    smoked    the    insurgent   Arabs    in 
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the  caverns  in  Algeria,  as  we  cure  bacon 
at  home.  The  bloody  Marquis  de  Gallifet, 
after  the  Versaillais  entered  Paris,  shot  all 
his  prisoners  who  happened  to  have  dirty- 
hands,  without  any  form  of  trial. 

How  did  the  Russians  deal  with  the  Poles  ? 
Who  has  forgotten  the  answer  of  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  Sebastiani,  to  a  question 
put  to  him  in  the  Chamber:  "  L'ordre  regne 
a  Varsovie"?  Yes,  the  kind  of  order  you 
meet  with  in  the  tomb.  How  did  Louis 
Napoleon  treat  the  Parisians  at  the  time  of 
the  "Coup  d'Etat  "  ? 

Europe  witnessing  all  these  atrocities,  stood 
still  and  did  nothing  ;  why,  then,  should  there 
be  such  a  fuss  about  the  butchery  of  a  few 
Armenians  in  open  insurrection  ?  unless  it 
be  that  all  the  Great  Powers  are  impatient 
to  grab  the  Sick  Man's  inheritance,  and  ready 
to  seize  on  any  pretext  to  do  so,  before  he 
has,  even,  finally,  given  up  the  ghost. 

The  Armenian  and  the  other  horrors  are 
merely  another  result  of  that  struggle  for 
mastery  and  acquisition,  which  has  been  going 
on  in  this  poor  world  since  Cain  killed  Abel, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  the  end. 

Certainly    the    untutored    Turkish    mind    is 
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unfamiliar  with  the  refined  methods  of 
cruelty  we  practice  in  Western  Europe. 
The  Osmanlis  have  not  yet  adopted  the  plan  of 
riddling  the  turbulent  masses  with  buckshot, 
as  Forster  did  in  Ireland.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  use  of  shooting  people  down,  to 
carefully  pick  them  up  again,  and  dress  their 
wounds  with  all  the  solicitude  and  surgical 
skill  at  command ;  of  providing  a  regiment  of 
pretty  lady-nurses  to  tend  them,  and  sponge 
their  frames  ;  of  supplying  them  with  an 
abundance  of  creature  comforts,  in  order  that 
they  may  speedily  recover  health  and  vigour,  to 
be  shot  down  again  should  occasion  offer. 
When  the  Turks  kill,  they  kill  outright,  on 
the  principle  that  if  a  man  be  dead,  there  is 
an  end  of  him,  which  is  logical  if  inhuman. 

Just  observe  one  little  incident  during  the 
recent  troubles  at  Constantinople  in  connection 
with  the  Armenian  rising.  A  band  of  these 
innocent,  meek  Armenians  make  an  irruption 
into  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which  is  the  State 
Bank  of  Turkey. 

Armed  with  a  good  supply  of  bombs,  they 
begin  casting  them  right  and  left,  killing 
and  wounding  some  people,  whilst  others 
are  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 
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The  Manager,  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  that  ex- 
guardsman  and  heaven -born  financier,  who, 
by  the  way,  when  in  Egypt,  acting  as 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive,  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  bathing  in  milk  and  sleeping 
in  a  mask  and  kid  gloves, —  Sir  Edgar  takes 
them  aside,  very  courageously  be  it  said, 
talks  to  them  kindly,  convinces  them  of  the 
error  of  their  ways,  by  the  aid,  no  doubt, 
of  a  substantial  "baksheesh,"  sees  them  on 
board  his  own  yacht,  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  Turkish  police,  and  despatches  them  to 
Europe  armed  with  a  safe-conduct. 

Now,  I  ask,  in  all  fairness,  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  a  band  of  similar 
ruffians,  at  home,  had  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  acted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Armenians  in  the 
Ottoman  Bank  at  Constantinople  ? 

The  position  of  the  Turk  in  regard  to 
the  Armenian,  is  very  like  our  own  in  India 
on  a  smaller  scale,  only  the  Turk  governs 
by  the  glaive,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  the  conquered  race  by  good 
administration  and  equitable  justice ;  a  mis- 
take the  Ottoman  Government  has  never 
been   able   to   realize. 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  later 
times,  that  the  best  way  to  settle  this 
Armenian  question,  once  and  for  ever,  would 
be  for  the  leaders  of  the  Governments  of 
Europe  to  arrange  among  themselves  to 
have  another  Conference  at  Berlin  or  some 
other  capital,  and  following  the  plan  that 
appears  to  have  worked  so  well  in  Bulgaria, 
create  a  triangular  Buffer  State  in  Asia, 
bounded   by   Russia,    Persia   and   Turkey. 

Let  each  of  these  Powers  restore  to  this 
ancient  people,  in  whom  an  element  in  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  suddenly 
become  so  deeply  interested,  the  portion 
of  their  territory  that  has,  at  different  times, 
been  incorporated  into  the  three  respective 
Empires,  and  let  the  Kingdom  of  Armenia 
be   revived   with   Ani   as   its   Capital. 

There  would  be  less  difficulty  in  finding 
a  monarch  for  the  new  State,  than  has 
been  experienced  in  securing  a  satisfactory 
Prince   to   rule   over   Bulgaria. 

The  patriarchal  and  opulent  Nubar  Pasha, 
or  his  hunchbacked  son  Boghos  Bey,  who 
married  the  pretty  daughter  of  Ohannes 
Bey  Dadian ;  or,  indeed,  the  head  of  the 
Dadian    family,    who    by    right    is   a    Prince, 
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since  one  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  created 
his  ancestor  such,  on  the  day  when  he 
took  him  up  on  to  the  housetop  of  the 
family  residence  at  San  Stefano,  and  gave 
him  as  much  land  as  he  could  embrace  in 
a  glance  round  on  every  side,  wherewith 
to  keep  up  his  title,  in  return  for  some 
service  he  had  rendered  ;  or  Tigrane, 
Nubar's  nephew  and  son-in-law,  who  accom- 
panied Prince  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Khedive's 
younger  brother,  to  England  at  the  time  of 
the  last  Jubilee,  and  who  claims  to  be  of 
Royal  descent ;  or,  even  Mr.  Hagopian,  the 
leading  champion  of  the  Armenian  cause  in 
England,  before  the  venerable  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  the  matter  up  ;  or,  his  namesake,  without 
the  H,  Agopian  Pasha  of  Alexandria,  might 
be  selected  as  a  monarch.  Any  of  these 
Armenian  gentlemen  would  fill  the  throne 
of  Modern  Armenia  with  Majesty,  and 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  proud  to 
wear    the     ermine. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  help  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  inroads  of  Russia  on  to  Turkish 
territory  in  Asia  ;  and  whilst  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  European  peace,  would 
perhaps   make   the    Armenians   happy. 
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MY     ESCAPE     FROM     ERZEROUM. 

MOUKHHTAR  PASHA  followed  Mr. 
James  Zohrab  to  the  coast  at  a  short 
interval,  summoned  urgently  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Sultan,  and  Ismael  Hakki 
Pasha,  the  "Wolf,"  thereupon  took  over  the 
command  of  the  fortress. 

Then  Christmas  Day  came,  and  we  gave 
a  banquet  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  to  some  five-and-twenty  guests,  com- 
prising all  our  Armenian  acquaintances,  as 
well  as  the  French  Consul,  the  Armenian 
Bishop,  the  Dragoman  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate and  a  jovial  Franciscan  monk,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  monastery  near  us,  who 
was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  O' Donovan 
and  constantly  made  attacks  on  the  latter's 
purse  for  offertories  wherewith  to  assist  his 
poor,  which  the  Irishman  very  dexterously 
warded  off. 
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I  did  the  cooking  and  was  able  to  grace 
the  festive  board  with  ox  tail  and  giblet 
soup,  a  sirloin  of  beef,  a  haunch  of  mutton, 
several  pairs  of  fowls  and  wild  duck,  besides 
a  homely  sort  of  plum-pudding  and  "omelettes 
au  Rhum  ;  "  but  the  dish  of  the  evening  was 
"  Poulets  a  la  Camargnaise,"  which  consisted 
of  roast  fowls  stuffed  with  forcemeat  and 
olives,  and  prepared  from  a  recipe  I  had 
learnt   in   the    South    of   France. 

A  week  or  so  before  this  event,  I  had  set  out 
for  lUidjah  to  try  and  learn  something  about 
the  movements  of  the  Russians,  and  if 
possible  obtain  a  brace  or  two  of  wild  duck, 
which  I  had  heard  were  plentiful  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  the   village. 

I  found  quarters  at  the  guest-house,  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  large  stable  with  an 
estrade  railed  off  in  a  corner.  Here  on  a 
mattress,  I  slept,  did  my  writing  and  took 
my  meals,  in  company  with  my  horse, 
who  stood  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  manger  a 
few  paces  away,  and  of  a  melancholy-looking, 
limpid-eyed  cow,  who  roaming  about  at  will, 
would  occasionally  thrust  her  head  through 
the  opening  in  the  balustrade  at  the  top  of 
the   steps,   and   straining   her  neck  as  far  as 
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she  was  able,  endeavour  to  lap  up  a  stray 
slip  of  manuscript  with  the  tip  of  her  long 
viscous   tongue. 

There  was  an  aperture  in  the  roof  for 
ventilation,  which  afforded  a  little  light ;  and 
a  small,  loopholed  window,  devoid  of  frame- 
work and  glass,  also  contributed  to  dispel 
the  obscurity.  At  dusk  this  slit  in  the  wall 
was  stuffed  up  with  a  whisk  of  hay,  and 
a  tin  petroleum  lamp,  brought  in  about 
the  same  time,  was  hung  on  a  nail,  to  enable 
one  to  see  what  went  on  during  the  night. 
A  cowdung  fire,  giving  ample  warmth,  burnt 
on  the  hearth,  night  and  day. 

On  suddenly  entering  the  dwelling  from 
broad  daylight,  some  minutes  were  required 
to  enable  one  to  become  sufficiently  accustomed 
to  the  semi-darkness  of  the  interior,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  various  objects,  but  in  a  short 
time,  I  found  it  easy  enough  to  see  everything 
plainly,  and  even  to  read  and  write  without 
difficulty.  Outside,  the  whole  country  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay  several  feet  deep  in 
snow,  which  expanded  in  one  white,  uninter- 
rupted sheet  to  the  hills  on  the  horizon.  On 
venturing  into  the  open  air,  after  being  shut 
up   for   hours   in    the   guest-house,    the    glare 
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proved  so  intense,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
completely  cover  up  one's  eyes  with  the 
hand,  and  to  be  careful,  at  first,  to  only 
just  peep  through  the  smallest  possible  space 
between  one's  fingers,  to  avoid  snow- 
blindness  ;  a  complaint  from  which  M.  de 
Nelidoff,  at  one  time,  I  believe,  suffered 
very   severely. 

The  inhabitants  of  Illidjah  took  an  interest 
in  my  personality,  far  greater  than  I  cared 
for  or  deserved,  and  seemed  never  tired  of 
staring  at  me  with  gaping  mouths,  as  if  I 
had  been  some  strange  animal  they  now  saw 
for  the  first  time. 

They  paid  me  visits  during  the  day,  singly 
and  in  twos  and  threes,  approaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  leading  to  my  exalted 
position,  where  after  a  respectful  greeting, 
they  patiently  stood  and  feasted  their  eyes  on 
my  form  ;  but  at  eventide,  when  the  time 
came  to  bring  me  my  chicken  broth,  boiled 
fowl  and  rice,  which  comprised  my  daily  fare, 
they  would  muster  as  many  as  twenty,  and 
ranging  themselves  in  a  half-circle  in  front 
of  the  estrade,  with  their  hands  crossed 
humbly  before  them,  watched  me  eating  my 
supper. 
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I  know  they  meant  well,  and  intended, 
by  their  presence,  to  do  me  an  honour, 
which  I  fully  appreciated ;  but  this  un- 
necessary and  somewhat  irksome  attention, 
only  recalled  to  my  mmd  the  interest  shown 
by  the  public  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
in  seeing  the  lions  and  other  carnivorous 
animals  get  their  food. 

These  simple  folk  were  also  very  much 
impressed  with  a  few  illustrated  papers  I 
happened  to  have  with  me ;  but,  strange  to 
relate,  their  minds  were  so  little  accustomed 
to  such  sights,  that  they  failed  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the   drawings. 

I  might  well  endeavour  to  explain  the 
signification  of  the  cuts,  my  words  produced 
no  effect  whatever.  The  men  would  take 
the  pictures  up,  turn  them  round  and  round, 
examine  them  in  their  proper  position,  side- 
ways, upside  down  like  children,  but  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  Only  once,  when  I  selected 
a  horse,  and  covering  the  remainder  of  the 
engraving,  I  presented  the  quadruped  alone, 
did  the  eyes  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
crowd  brighten  up  and  he  exclaimed, 
"Hivan! — Animal!"  Eureka!  He  had  found 
it  out.     Then,  in  wild  delight  at  his  discovery, 
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he  set  himself  the  arduous  task  of  driving 
into  the  thick  heads  of  his  companions,  the 
meaning  of  what  looked,  to  them,  like  a 
mere  dirty  blotch  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

I  managed  to  return  to  Erzeroum  with 
the  number  of  wild  duck  I  required,  which 
with  the  assistance  of  an  Armenian  peasant, 
I  succeeded  in  shooting,  one  moonlight  night, 
from  a  snow  hut  overlooking  a  stream  that 
did  not  happen  to  be  frozen ;  and  a  bitter 
cold  time  we  had,  I  remember,  Vv^hilst 
waiting  for  the  birds  to  come  within  range 
of  our  barrels. 

Shortly  after  Christmas  O'Donovan  received 
news  from  M.  Gilbert,  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  which  made  him  very 
anxious,  and  two  days  later  he  set  off  with 
Edhem  for  Illidjah,  announcing  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  up  his  quarters  there  to 
watch   events. 

I  had  been  so  frequently  taken  in  by 
these  scares,  that  I  hardly  knew  whether 
to   put   any  faith   in  the   information    or   not; 

but  in  the  end,  I  determined  to  remain 
where  I  was,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
cut  off,  trusting  to  my  luck  to  get  out  of 
the    fortress,     some    way    or    other,    if    the 
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Russians  really  should  advance  and  inter- 
rupt  our    communications   with   the   coast. 

About  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  O'Donovan,  with  whom  I  had 
continued  in  communication,  when  one 
morning,  a  peasant  arrived  from  Illidjah  in 
a  great  hurry,  to  fetch  a  rug  my  friend 
had  left  behind  him.  On  the  same  day, 
before  the  man  had  had  time  to  regain 
his  village,  the  Cossacks,  so  long  expected, 
at  last  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Olti  Valley,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
plain  of  Erzeroum,  and  occupied  Illidjah, 
driving  Edhem  Pasha,  who  was  stationed 
there  with  some  four  hundred  cavalry,  off 
to  Baibourt ;  whilst  Muhir  Bey  and  his 
Karapabaks,  or  Black  Caps,  so  called  from 
the  truncated  cone  of  black  sheepskin  they 
wear  on  the  head,  who  had  been  watching 
the  valley,  withdrew  to  the  fortress. 

The  telegraph  wires  were  promptly  cut, 
and   the  high  road  to  Trebizond  blocked. 

The  next  day  the  Governor  of  Erzeroum 
sent  out  some  infantry,  supported  by  artillery, 
who  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  a 
small  place  called  Chiflik  to  the  south-east  of 
Illidjah,  and  finding  them  in  force,  retreated. 
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I  realised  at  once  that  if  I  wished  to  avoid 
being  shut  up  in  Erzeroum,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose. 

On  my  return  from  the  engagement,  I 
stuffed  my  kit  into  the  saddlebags  and  en- 
gaged the  services  of  a  young  Armenian,  with 
some  misgiving,  I  confess,  to  guide  me  and 
Mahomet  by  a  road  through  the  hills,  to 
Pernakaban,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kop  Dagh. 
All  I  required  was  a  second  horse  for  a 
change  in  case  of  accident,  and  a  permit 
to  quit  the  fortress. 

I  was  aware  that  my  old  acquaintance,  the 
Kurd  Bey,  still  had  a  pony  in  his  stable,  older 
than  the  blue  roan,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  my  work.  I  gave  him  a  call, 
and  although,  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  had 
refused  to  part  with  the  animal,  I  found  no 
difficulty  now,  in  view  of  the  siege,  in  becoming 
his  owner  at  the  same  price  as  I  had  paid  for 
the  other  beast.  He  was  a  beautiful  little 
creature,  as  they  breed  them  in  those  parts  : 
bay  with  black  points,  full  mane,  and  a  tail 
sweeping  the  ground.  Being  the  Kurd's 
favourite   mount,  I  knew  he  would  suit  me. 

This  matter  having  been  settled,  I  got  through 
a  hasty  meal  and  hurried  up  to  the  Kishlah. 
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Ascending  the  familiar  staircase  on  the  left, 
under  the  archway,  I  reached  the  lofty,  spa- 
cious corridor,  and  told  the  Governor's  servant, 
whom  I  met  waiting  outside  his  door,  to 
announce  me.     I  was  received  at  once. 

I  found  Ismael  Hakki,  the  "Wolf,"  seated 
on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  with  his  back  resting 
against  the  divan.  He  was  taking  his  ease. 
He  had  discarded  his  uniform,  and  wore 
baggy  linen  drawers,  with  a  loose,  printed 
calico  jacket  quilted  with  cotton  wool. 

There  were  tw^o  other  persons  on  chairs 
in  the  centre  of  the  room :  Hussein,  the 
"  Topchi "  Pasha,  in  military  attire,  and  a 
civilian,  an  influential  Turk  of  Erzeroum,  who 
acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary  and  confidant  to 
the  Governor  and    Commander-in-Chief. 

I  received  a  cordial  welcome,  the  "Wolf" 
reproaching  me  for  making  my  visits  so  rare. 
Cigarettes  and  steaming  tea  were  handed 
rounJ,  and  not  until  these  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  we  had  indulged  in  some  minutes' 
comvaonplace  conversation,  did  I  venture  to 
state  the  real  object  of  my  presence  at  that 
untimely  hour  ;   for  it  was  after  sunset. 

I  told  the  Pasha  I  had  been  at  Chiflik  since 
the    iiorning,   and  had  witnessed  the  Russian 
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advance  and  skirmish  ;  that  as  the  telegraph- 
wires  were  now  cut  and  postal  communication 
interrupted,  my  presence  in  Erzeroum  became 
useless    to    my   employers,    and    it    was     my 

duty    to     get    away    with- 
out  further  delay. 
0k  I     therefore     beg- 

ged   to    ask   for    a 
pass   to   leave    the 


.y 


"  /  told  iJic  Ptjslia  I  had  been 
at  Chiflik    .     .     ." 


M^ 


town  that  night,  as  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost. 

Efforts  were  not  wanting  to  persuade  me 
to  stay  and  share  the  lot  of  the  besieged. 

The  Governor  reminded  me  of  how  I  had 
come  up  with  the  Circassians  and  had  been 
with  the  army  all  the  time,  tempting  me  to 
remain  with    the    promise   that  he  would  see 
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my  letters  got  through,  by  the  frequent 
messengers  he  would  be  sending  to  Trebizond 
with  his  own  despatches  ;  good  old  Hussein 
followed  suit,  alluding  to  our  meeting  on  the 
road  from  Kars  during  the  retreat,  when  he 
gave  me  the  barley,  telling  me  I  was  their 
comrade  and  they  would  be  very  sorry  to 
lose  me.  But,  thanking  them  for  their  kind 
remarks,  I  pointed  out  that  whilst  I  should 
be  only  too  delighted  to  accept  their  compli- 
mentary invitation  to  go  through  the  siege 
with  them,  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  think 
of  those  who  had  engaged  me  ;  and  as,  without 
the  use  of  the  telegraph,  my  services  became 
next  to  valueless,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  go. 

At  last,  the  "Wolf,"  seeing  my  determina- 
tion could  not  be  shaken,  placidly  remarked  : 
"  Peckee, — Very  good,"  and  inquired  what 
road  I  proposed  taking,  since  Illidjah  was 
now  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

I  promptly  replied  that  there  was  a  path 
across  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Palantokhan 
mountains,  which  after  winding  through  the 
hills  in  a  westerly  direction  turned  northward 
to  abut  on  the  high-road  to  Baibourt,  some- 
where near  Hash  Kaleh  ;   adding,  that  I  pro- 
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posed  going  that  way,  with  a  view  to  heading 
the  Cossack  cavalry  ;  and  that  if  I  were  quick, 
there  was  every  possibility  of  my  succeeding. 

This  statement  produced  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  the  company.  The  two  Pashas 
and  the  secretary  nodded  to  one  another 
approvingly,  and  complimented  me  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  a 
guide?"  inquired  the  "Wolf." 

"I've  already  engaged  one,"  I  answered. 

"Who  is  he?" 

I  told  him. 

"  He  does  not  know  the  way,"  exclaimed 
the  Pasha;  "and,  besides,  I  cannot  think  of 
allowing  you  to  leave  in  that  manner.  If  you 
insist  on  going,  I  will  give  you  a  cavalry 
escort,  with  a  man  among  them  who  knows 
all  the  roads,  and  who  will  take  you  safe  and 
sound  to  Pernakaban.  When  do  you  think  of 
setting  out  ?  " 

"To-night." 

"You  had  better  stay  till  daybreak." 

"There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  I 
would  rather  go  to-night,"  I  said. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  Pasha.  "  I  believe 
General  Kemball  is  at  Pernakaban?" 
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"He  was  there,"  I  answered,  "according 
to  the  last  advices." 

"Then  I'll  give  you  a  letter  for  him." 

When  the  letter  to  Sir  Arnold  had  been 
prepared  and  handed  to  me,  I  took  cordial 
leave  of  the  Governor  and  his  companions, 
and  returned  home  to  get  a  short  sleep 
previous  to  my  departure. 

Two  hours  after  midnight  the  escort,  com- 
prising four  men  and  a  corporal,  knocked  at 
my  door.  Ten  minutes  later  I  was  in  the 
saddle. 

We  were  in  the  early  part  of  January,  The 
morning  proved  bitterly  cold.  Out  of  doors 
everything  was  enveloped  in  dense  mist,  which 
froze  as  fast  as  it  touched  the  earth.  I  was 
riding  the  blue  roan,  and  had  barely  gone  fifty 
yards  up  the  street,  when  he  went  sprawling 
on  the  slippery  ground  on  his  side,  casting  a 
shoe,  and  nearly  breaking  my  leg.  Another 
mishap  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
shape  of  the  sudden  and  quite  inexplicable 
illness  of  one  of  our  men,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  barracks  to  change 
him. 

At  last  we  made  a  start,  leaving  the  for- 
tress on  the  south-western  side,  close  to  the 
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Karamitlik  Tabia.  There  were  no  regular 
ramparts  at  this  point  on  account  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  fort,  but  a  breastwork  had 
been  thrown  up,  having  an  opening  just  the 
breadth  of  the  road,  to  permit  passage  in  and 
out. 

Here  a  couple  of  sentries  sternly  called 
"  Halt,"  and  demanded  my  pass,  which  was 
at  once  produced :  but  it  turned  out  that 
neither  of  the  men  could  read,  nor  did  they 
seem  to  know  their  duty ;  for  they  wanted 
to  detain  the  document,  forgetful  that  I 
should  require  it  further  on.  After  a  some- 
what lengthy  discussion,  I  managed  to  regain 
possession  of  the  paper,  and  we  proceeded 
uninterrupted  on  our  way,  until  we  reached 
a  long  line  of  outposts,  where  we  were  again 
abruptly  summoned  to  pull-up. 

An  officer  advanced  accompanied  by  a 
couple  of  soldiers.  Ascertaining  who  we 
were,  he  sent  back  for  a  light.  A  tallow 
candle  was  procured,  after  some  delay,  and 
the  pass  having  been  read  and  found  satis- 
factory, we  were  allowed  to  proceed  forward, 
taking  with  us  the  good  wishes  of  the  officer 
and  guard  for  an  uneventful  journey.  We 
were    troubled    no   more    by  sentries,  but  we 
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marched,  I  should  think,  half-an-hour  before 
we  were  quite  quit  of  the  last  of  them, 
which  showed  how  well  the  fortress  was 
guarded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Erzeroum  resisted  the 
bombardment 
and  assaults  of 
the  enemy  to 
the  end,  when 
by  the  terms  of 
the  armistice. 


/ 


J 


\ 


h 


The    Escort. 

the  Turks  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  open 
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the  gates  of  their  stronghold  to  the  enemy, 
who  held  it  until  peace  was  signed. 

The  night  was  dark;  myriads  of  stars 
were  shining  overhead,  but  no  moon  could  be 
seen,  and  we  had  to  pick  our  way  by  the  faint 
light  afforded  by  the  pale  reflex  of  the  small 
twinkling  luminaries  of  the  heavens  on  the 
snow. 

It  proved  terribly  cold  as  we  toiled  along. 
The  man  who  knew  the  path,  rode  in  front 
to  show  the  way,  I  after  him  and  the  others 
behind  me,  all  in  Indian  file.  It  became  a 
case  of  "follow  my  leader"  with  a  vengeance. 
How  "the  leader"  found  the  track  I  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand.  I  could 
see  none,  strain  my  eyes  as  I  would,  at  the 
pure  white  sheet  of  crystalline  flakes  shrouding 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  guide  only  made 
one  blunder,  when  he  led  us  into  a  field  where 
our  horses  sank  up  to  their  girths  in  snow. 
The  mistake  was  soon  set  right  and  we  got 
on  our  road  again. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  we  heard 
the  barking  of  dogs — a  never-failing  indication 
of  a  village  being  near  at  hand.  Then  we 
noticed  a  black  patch  ahead,  which  we  soon 
made    out     to     be    trees.       Finally    we    dis- 
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tinguished  the  outlines  of  a  cluster  of  those 
wretched-looking  habitations  one  meets  with 
in  Anatolia,  and  a  few  paces  more  brought 
us  up  to  them. 

The  glimmer  of  a  light  stole  through  the 
narrow  loopholes  of  the  first  house  we  knocked 
at,  and  in  response  to  our  appeal  for  accom- 
modation, a  voice  behind  the  door  was  heard 
telling  us  a  harem  was  located  there  for  the 
night,  and  sending  us  all  to  Gehenna. 

We  passed  the  harem  on  the  road  next 
day.  It  comprised  some  eight  or  ten  women 
mounted  in  couples  on  horses,  with  a  sort  of 
tent  over  them  ;  a  fair  creature  being  wedged 
into  a  seat,  securely  fixed  on  either  side  of 
each  animal,  so  as  to  balance  one  another. 
Se::less  gentlemen  were  leading  some  of  the 
horses.  A  good  many  heavily-laden  baggage 
mules  were  mixed  up  with  the  quadrupeds 
bearing  the  more  priceless  treasures ;  and  on 
the  top  of  one  or  two  of  these,  as  many  boys, 
girded  with  huge  cavalry  sabres,  stretched 
their  diminutive  legs  astride  huge,  well- 
stuffed  saddlebags  that  half  hid  the  beasts 
carrying  them.  A  lieutenant  led  the  van, 
and  a  major  brought  up  the  rear.  The  scene 
reminded  me  of  a  lot    of  hens  sallying  from 
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a  farmyard,  with  a  cockerel  in  front  and  an 
old  rooster  behind. 

The  village  we  had  reached  was  Tousdji. 
After  pummelling  at  the  door  of  the  house 
where  the  harem  had  found  quarters,  we 
proceeded  to  seek  lodging  elsewhere,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  awakening  the  in- 
mates of  another  dwelling.  I  cannot  say 
they  hurried  out  in  answer  to  our  summons, 
but  they  did  eventually  draw  the  bolts,  and 
after  the  customary  chatter,  the  master  of 
the  place  conducted  us  to  a  habitation  which 
had  a  lieutenant  and  some  half-a-dozen 
cavalry  soldiers  as  guests,  most  of  whom 
decamped  when  we  made  our  appearance. 

The  people  of  the  house  brought  in  some 
homely  fare,  which  they  carefully  arranged 
on  a  low  table.  When  I  had  satisfied  my 
hunger,  I  smoked  several  cigarettes  and 
chibooques,  gave  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  on 
reconnoitring  duty,  all  the  news,  and  discussed 
affairs  in  general  with  some  of  the  principal 
Mohammedan  inhabitants,  who  were  very 
despondent  at  the  Russian  advance,  and  had 
left  their  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
come  and  talk  matters  over  with  me.  I  could 
give   them   but   little    consolation,    and   taking 
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advantage  of  the  first  lull  in  the  conversation, 
I  rolled  myself  in  my  fur-lined  travelling-coat, 
and  fell  asleep  beside  the  cow-dung  fire. 

We  did  not  get  many  hours'  rest,  for  we 
were  up  again  shortly  after  daybreak,  and 
then  discovered  there  was  no  barley  to  be 
had,  so  we  gave  the  horses  flour,  which,  to 
my  surprise,  they  took  to  very  kindly,  and 
set  out  again. 

We  toiled  along  through  the  snow  for  a 
good  many  hours.  The  road  continued  due 
west,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Palantokhan 
chain.  At  best  it  was  a  mere  beaten  trail 
formed  by  cattle,  horsemen,  and  those  pon- 
derous native  carts  and  wagons  with  wheels 
of  solid  wood.  As  we  entered  the  narrow 
valley  leading  into  the  western  hills,  the 
going  became  worse  and  worse.  We  crossed 
frozen  streams  with  the  ice  cracking  beneath 
our  horses'  hoofs,  and  passed  along  paths 
with  deep  snow  on  the  one  side  and  ice-clad 
marsh  land  on  the  other.  One  comfort  was 
that  our  horses,  accustomed  to  a  rough 
country,  hardly  once  slipped  or  made  a  false 
step  as  we  hurried  onward. 

An  hour  after  noon  we  reached  a  hamlet, 
just  beyond  a  defile  in  the  mountains,  through 
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which  the  enemy,  I  learnt,  were  expected  to 
make  their  appearance ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  in  great  alarm.  Here  we  met  a  score 
or  so  of  soldiers  from  Erzeroum,  who  v/ere 
out  foraging  for  fodder  with  a  number  of 
small,  lean  ponies. 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  at  Eusebek,  and 
halted  there  for  lunch,  finding  quarters  on  a 
small  platform  in  a  spacious  stable  —  the 
usual  guest-house.  A  couple  of  hours  later 
we  set  out  again  along  a  road  which  was 
now  only  a  narrow  pathway,  formed  by  the 
tramp  of  horses  in  Indian  file,  with  a  ridge 
of  snow  rising  a  foot  and  a  half  on  either 
side. 

Another  two  hours'  toil  and  we  had  climbed 
to  Arjucommon,  a  small  village  nestling  high 
up  among  the  hills.  There  we  passed  the 
night,  and  had  the  usual  talk  with  the  host 
and  chief  inhabitants.  As  no  barley  could  be 
procured,  the  horses  were  given  flour  for 
their  evening  feed,  and  wheat  in  the  morning. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  we  continued  our 
march.  The  going  was  worse  than  ever.  It 
had  snowed  throughout  the  night,  and  almost 
all  the  tracks  were  covered  up.  We  were 
the  first  out,  but  soon  discovered  we  should 
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have  begun  the  day  later,  and  let  someone 
else  find  and  mark  the  way  before  us. 

We  scrambled  on  for  hours  ;  frequently 
making  mistakes  and  plunging  into  the  deep 
snow.  There  was  no  rnid-day  halt,  but  early 
in  the  afternoon  I  noticed  my  men  straining 
their  eyes  in  search  of  something  on  ahead. 
After  a  while  one  of  them  pointed  to  a  dark 
streak  cleaving  the  vast  sheet  of  snow  in  the 
distance  before  us.  When  the  object  had  been 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  others,  it  was 
announced  that  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
Euphrates.  We  knew,  then,  that  we  were 
not  far  from  the  main  road.  ShorLly  after- 
wards we  descended  an  embankment  and 
dropped  on  to  it. 

We  gazed  up  and  down  the  highway,  but 
could  see  nothing.  To  our  right  were  Illidjah 
and  the  Russians,  only  about  fifteen  miles 
away ;  to  our  left  Hash  Kaleh,  Pernakaban 
and  safety.  We  went  to  the  left.  We  had 
taken  just  thirty-six  hours  to  make  the  turning 
movement. 

Following  the  road  for  some  distance,  we 
caught  up  a  long  straggling  stream  of  half 
convalescent  Turkish  soldiers,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Erzeroum  at  the  first  indication 
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of  a  complete  investment  of  the  fortress,  and 
told  to  find  their  way,  as  best  they  could,  on 
Shanks'  mare  to  Erzinghian,  about  which  we 
recently  heard  so  much,  in  connection  with 
the  Armenian  massacres.  Roughly  speaking 
it  would  be  a  journey  of  some  eighty  miles. 
The  majority,  of  course,  simply  died  of  cold 
and  exhaustion  in  the  attempt. 

I  gave  orders  to  my  men  to  tell  all  these 
famished,  shivering,  footsore  travellers,  as  we 
passed  by  them,  to  join  us  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  able  at  Ginnis,  a  large  village  hidden  be- 
hind a  ridge  just  off  the  road  on  the  left,  where 
we  proposed  halting.  There  I  arranged  for  a 
couple  of  fan-tailed  sheep  to  be  slaughtered, 
stuffed  with  rice  and  roasted  whole,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  regaling  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  invalided  soldiers,  on  prime  roast  mutton, 
at  the  modest  outlay  of  eight  shillings. 

If  ever  anyone  had  blessings  showered  upon 
his  head  in  this  world,  it  was  me  on  that 
occasion. 

The  villagers  at  Ginnis  had  told  us  that 
hitherto  there  had  been  no  signs  of  Cossacks, 
a  piece  of  information  that  considerably 
relieved  my  mind.  But  I,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mined to  push  on,  and  if  possible  reach  Per- 
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nakaban,  or  at  all  events  Hash  Kaleh,  that 
night ;  for  I  not  unnaturally  felt  more  anxiety 
now  I  was  on  the  high  road  to  Trebizond 
down  which  the  Russian  cavalry  might 
advance  at  any  time,  and  capture  us,  than 
when  struggling  through  the  snow  across 
country,  where  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  encountering  the  enemy.  Besides,  the 
Cossacks  were  so  close  that  I  could  not  afford 
to  run  any  risk.  When  I  had  put  the  Kop 
Dagh  between  them  and  me,  it  would  be  a 
different  matter. 

We  had  taken  our  fill  of  roast  mutton,  we 
had,  moreover,  had  mastic  and  wine,  had 
sipped  our  coffee  and  smoked  to  our  heart's 
content  ;  evening  was  drawing  in,  and  I 
suggested  it  was  time  to  make  a  move.  None 
of  the  men  who  were  near  me  appeared  to 
take  any  notice  of  my  remark,  so  after  a  few 
minutes  I  rose,  and  tightening  my  sword  belt, 
ordered  out  the  horses. 

Whilst  putting  on  my  great  coat,  it  trans- 
pired that  my  escort  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  being  hurried  along  at  this  rapid  pace,  and 
that  they  particularly  objected  to  travelling 
at  night.  They  thought  we  might  just  as 
well  sleep  where  we  were,   as  we  happened 
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to  be  in  such  good  quarters,  and  quietly  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey  next  morning,  especially 
as  it  wanted  less  than  an  hour  to  sunset. 

"And  the  Russians?"  I  inquired. 

There  were  no  Russians.  The  enemy  had 
merely  pushed  a  reconnoitring  party  as  far 
as  Illidjah,  and  had  afterwards  retreated. 

I  told  the  corporal  that  I  was  better 
informed  on  that  subject  than  he  was  likely 
to  be,  and  that  he  could  take  my  word  the 
Cossacks  were  there,  at  Illidjah,  barely  four 
hours  distant,  and  I  pointed  to  the  place.  I 
then  added,  in  a  very  dry  and  determined 
tone,  that  night  or  no  night,  escort  or  no 
escort,  I  intended  pushing  forward,  and  if 
anyone  dared  remain  behind,  he  would  do 
so  at  his  peril.  I,  moreover,  solemnly  warned 
them  all,  that  if  harm  befell  me  they  would 
be  held  responsible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  care,  at  that 
moment,  two  straws  about  my  escort.  I 
now  knew  my  way  to  Hash  Kaleh  and  the 
Kop  Dagh  as  well  as  they  did.  I  had  only 
to  follow  the  road. 

In  the  meanwhile,  my  horse  had  been 
brought  out  and  I  mounted. 

That    settled   the    matter.      The   men,   con- 
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vinced  I  was  in  earnest,  ran  off  to  the  stable, 
got  on  to  their  nags,  and  followed  me  like 
lambs.     I  had  no  further  trouble  with  them. 

We  all  left  Ginnis  together,  and  struck  the 
Trebizond  road  again,  just  opposite  the  Kara- 
bouyuk  Khan,  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
Edhem  Pasha's  horse,  doing  advanced  post 
duty.  One  of  the  men  was  mounting  guard 
on  the  roof,  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  view 
across  the  plain,  which  demonstrated  pretty 
clearly,  as  I  pointed  out  to  my  men,  that  the 
Russians  were  no  great  distance  off,  and 
might  be  upon  us  before  we  had  time  to 
escape  them. 

We  were  barely  on  the  highway  when 
night  set  in.  It  continued  frightfully  cold, 
and  the  ground  was  dreadfully  uneven,  the 
snow  having  been  trampled  into  regular 
ridges  a  foot  apart  by  the  constant  shuffling 
tread  of  horses.  The  only  light  to  guide  us 
was  such  as  was  shed  by  the  stars  and  a 
very,  very  young  moon.  We  got  along 
notwithstanding  the  semi-darkness  and  rugged 
road,  but  slowly. 

Recalling  the  effect  the  Circassian  war- 
song  had  produced  on  the  horses  tow^ards 
the   end   of  the   long   ride  from  Trebizond  to 
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Ardosa,  I  cheered  up  my  nag  by  singing  all 
the  French  and  English  songs  I  could  think 
of,  which  made  him  prick  his  ears  and  amble 
over  the  hard  snow  with  renewed  energy. 
In  three  hours  we  were  at  the  large  stone 
bridge  spanning  the  Euphrates,  near  a  little 
hamlet  half  hidden  amidst  the  rocks  on  the 
right-hand  bank  of  the  river.  An  hour  later 
we  entered  Hash  Kaleh  at  a  brisk  rakvan. 
There,  I  ascertained  Edhem  Pasha  had 
drawn  rein,  with  the  bulk  of  his  four  hundred 
horse. 

I  at  once  repaired  to  his  quarters,  and 
finding  he  had  not  retired  for  the  night,  went 
in  to  see  him. 

The  Pasha,  a  big,  burly,  middle-aged  man, 
gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  notwithstanding 
the  late  hour.  After  hearing  the  news  from 
Erzeroum,  he  told  me  he  was  rather  anxious 
about  the  Russians,  and  was  sitting  up  on 
that  account ;  for  he  expected  them  down  the 
road  at  any  moment.  As  soon  as  he  received 
information  of  their  appearance  within  sight 
of  the  post  he  had  established  at  Karabouyuk 
Khan,  he  intended,  he  said,  to  continue  his 
retreat  to  the  Kop  Dagh,  where  he  would 
again  halt  and  remain  in  observation  pending 
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developments.  O'Donovan,  he  informed  me, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  had  ridden  from 
Illidjah  with  him,  but  had  left  that  morning 
for  Pernakaban,  where  General  Kemball  and 
his  aide-de-camp  were  still  quartered. 

When,  after  being  served  with  the  inevitable 
glass  of  tea,  we  had  got  rid  of  the  servant, 
and  settled  down  to  chibooques  and  cigar- 
ettes, the  Pasha  abruptly  turned  to  me  and 
inquired : 

"  Would  you  like  a  glass  of  '  arepa  sou  '  ?  " 

I  almost  had  a  fit.  What  ?  Beer  ?  For 
"arepa"  is  Turkish  for  barley,  whilst  "sou" 
stands  for  water,  and  such  is  the  name  the 
Turks  have  given  to  our  staple  English 
beverage — barley-water  ? 

Of  course  I  answered, 

"Yes." 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "just  take  a  bottle 
from  one  of  those  bags." 

My  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  the 
Pasha's  finger,  and  at  once  fell  on  a  couple 
of  huge  leather  wallets  that  I  had  often 
noticed  accompanying  him  on  the  back  of  a 
sturdy  mule. 

To  make  the  story  intelligible  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  Mohammedan  usages,  I  must 
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recall  the  fact  that  all  "  true  believers  "  are 
positively  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  to  touch 
wines  or  spirits,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  may  not  drink  beer,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  they  may. 

I  moved  across  the  room  to  the  leather  bags 
and  drew  from  one  of  them  a  black  bottle 
bearing  a  familiar  label. 

"Hum,"  I  ejaculated  sotto  voce;  "Bass! 
that 's  all  right." 

I  very  soon  whipped   my  corkscrew  out  of 
my  pocket   and  the   cork  out    of  that  bottle. 
The  aroma   at    once   rose  to   my  nostrils.      I 
smelt  the  contents  to  make  sure. 

"Ye  gods  !  "  I  inwardly  murmured.  "Three 
star  brandy,  and  in  a  Pasha's  baggage, 
too!" 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  at  that 
moment  I  thought  of  those  lines  of  Byron  : 

"  Champagne  for  women,  claret  for  boys,  but   give  me 
brandy  !  " 

"Pasha  effendi !  "  I  exclaimed,  "why,  this 
is  cognac  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  "  he  answered. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  and  I  took  a  glass  and 
poured    out    a    little    of   the    liquid.      It   was 
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brandy  sure  enough,  and  excellent  brandy, 
too. 

"Well,  I  suppose  they  have  made  a  mis- 
take," said  the  Pasha;  "you'd  better  open 
another  bottle." 

I  uncorked  three.  They  were  all  brandy 
and  all  labelled  "  Bass's  Pale  Ale." 

"Well,"  said  the  Pasha  after  some  medita- 
tion, "as  they've  made  a  mistake  and  there's 
no  beer,  I  suppose  we  must  drink  what  there 
is,"  and  he  concluded  with  the  remark  that 
Allah  was  great  and  Mahomet  was  his  servant. 

The  artful  dog  ! 

I  continued  my  journey  early  next  morning, 
and  reached  Pernakaban  a  little  before  noon. 

I  found  Sir  Arnold  Kemball  at  his  quarters, 
along  with  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Dougall,  R.N.,  handed  him  Ismael  Pasha's 
letter,  and  gave  him  the  news.  I  still  re- 
member the  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  whilst 
I  was  relating  the  beer  and  brandy  story,  and 
how,  turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  when  I  had 
reached  the  end,  he  inquired  : 

"  I  say,  Dougall,  I  wonder  where  he  got  it 
from  ?     Do  you  think  we  could  get  any  ?  " 

I  ascertained  from  Sir  Arnold  that  O' Donovan 
had  reached  the  village  on  the  previous  day, 
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.  but  had  set  out  that  very  morning  for  Evrik 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  only  an 
hour  at  Pernakaban  ;  just  sufficiently  long,  in 
act,  to  give  the  horses  a  feed  of  corn  and  get 
a  hasty  snack  myself,  before  pushing  on  over 
the  Kop  Dagh  to  the  Kop  Khan,  and  if  possible 
to  the  hamlet  where  O' Donovan  had  gone. 

I  had  only  been  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  place  ;  I  was  putting  my  first 
spoonful  of  chicken-broth  to  my  lips,  when  a 
man  bounded  into  the  guest-house,  with  the 
startling  tidings  that  the  Russians  were  upon 
us  ;  and  seizing  his  traps,  dashed  out  again. 

I  left  the  broth  untasted,  tore  a  leg  off 
a  fowl,  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  pancake 
bread,  gave  orders  for  everything  to  be 
packed  and  the  horses  bridled,  and  sallied 
forth  to  verify  the  information.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy.  Edhem 
Pasha's  cavalry  had  been  driven  in,  and 
came  streaming  through  the  village,  the  men 
urging  their  steeds  to  their  fastest  amble. 

Where  were  the  Russians  ?  They  had 
entered  Hash  Kaleh  two  hours  after  I  had 
left  in  the  morning.  The  detachment  was 
stated    to    consist    of  a   couple    of    battalions 
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of  infantry,  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and 
two  guns.  I  daresay  these  figures  were 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  the  enemy,  in 
any  case,  had  sent  forward  a  strong  recon- 
naissance. 

I  mounted  and  cantered  down  the  road 
accompanied  by  one  man,  after  telling  the 
others  to  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  with  all  speed.  When  the  last  of 
our  cavalry  had  passed  me,  I  met  Sir  Arnold 
Kemball  and  Lieutenant  Dougall  retiring,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  black  mass  of  Cossacks 
advancing  towards  us  across  the  broad  sheet 
of  snow.  The  first  bullets  were  already 
tearing  through  the  air.  The  familiar  sound 
reminded  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  beat  a 
retreat,  and  turning  tail,  I  galloped  back. 
"When  I  passed  through  Pernakaban  every  one 
of  our  men  had  left,  but  I  very  soon  overtook 
the  last  of  them,  and  began  the  ascent  of  that 
terrible,  snow-clad  mountain,  1200  feet  high^ 
over  which  it  was  not  likely  the  enemy  would 
venture. 

I  had  met  with  a  very  narrow  escape. 
Had  I  listened  to  my  escort  on  the  previous 
afternoon,  and  passed  the  night  at  Ginnis, 
I  should  in  all  probability  have  fallen  in  with 
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the  Russians  in  the  morning,  and  been  made 
prisoner. 

The  crossing  of  the  Kop  Dagh  was  awful. 
The  mountain  was  coated  in  snow  many  feet 
deep,  and  as  we  ascended,  the  cold  became 
more  and  more  intense,  whilst  the  beautiful 
military  highway,  along  which  I  had  ridden  in 
the  sultry  summer,  proved  simply  execrable. 
I  had  to  keep  a  very  tight  rein  and  high  hand, 
to  prevent  my  horse  coming  to  the  ground  at 
every  half-dozen  yards. 

We  reached  the  level  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  without  accident,  and  were 
at  the  Kop  Khan  before  dusk.  There  I  met 
Edhem  Pasha,  my  host  of  the  previous  night, 
who  was  collecting  his  scattered  followers. 
We  exchanged  a  hasty  greeting:  "Salaam 
Aleikam  !  Aleikam  salaam!  "  and  I  pushed  on 
to  Evrik,  a  nice  little  village  about  two  hours 
and  a-half  from  the  khan  and  a  mile  from  the 
high  road. 

After  leaving  the  Kop  Khan,  the  cold 
seemed  to  increase.  I  thought  I  should  never 
get  over  that  last  mile.  I  felt  the  icy  air  so 
keenly,  that  notwithstanding  the  coat  and 
boots  lined  with  lambskin,  and  the  hay  wound 
about   the    stirrup-irons,   my  limbs    and  body 
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seemed  quite  benumbed.  As  the  nag  can- 
tered through  the  night,  smelling  his  way 
to  the  village  on  ahead,  rather  than  finding 
it  with  his  eyes,  for  it  was  pitch  dark,  I 
swayed  from  right  to  left  in  the  saddle, 
relinquishing  all  grip,  and  balancing  myself 
on  his  back  ;  whilst  giving  him  a  loose  rein, 
to  ensure  his  freedom  of  action  in  extricating 
himself  from  any  mishap,  he  might  happen 
to  meet  with. 

Fortunately  all  went  well.  But  when,  at 
last,  I  cautiously  dismounted  at  the  door  of 
a  hospitable  dwelling,  I  could  hardly  stand, 
and  had  to  take  the  precaution  of  plunging 
my  feet  into  icy  water  to  avoid  an  accident. 
I  heard  afterwards  that  several  people  had 
been  frost-bitten  in  the  ears  and  toes,  during 
the  journey. 

After  a  while  O'Donovan  came  in,  having 
been  informed  that  an  English  Pasha  had 
arrived  in  the  village,  and  expecting  to  find 
Sir  Arnold  Kemball.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  me,  whom  he  firmly  believed 
to  be  shut  up  in  Erzeroum.  When  I  had 
given  him  all  the  news  and  received  his  con- 
gratulations on  my  escape  from  the  Cossacks, 
we  both  retired  for  the  night. 
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Next  morning  we  set  out  for  Baibourt,  a 
twenty-five  miles  ride.  We  had  a  beautiful 
bright  day,  the  sun  shone  overhead,  and 
although  the  whole  country  was  deep  in 
snow,  the  going  along  the  broad,  military 
road,  with  a  mountain  of  rock  on  one  side 
and  a  precipice  on  the  other,  proved  fairly 
good. 

Towards  the  end  of  O' Donovan's  stay  at 
Erzeroum,  he  had  developed  a  taste  for  cats. 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  this  origi- 
nated. I  think  he  one  day  saw  a  very  hand- 
some Persian  specimen  at  the  house  of  some 
Armenian,  and  happening  to  admire  the  feline 
pet,  and  to  mention  that  he  had  received  a 
commission  to  take  one  of  these  pretty, 
silken-haired  creatures  back  to  Constantinople 
for  a  lady,  the  animal  was  at  once  offered 
to  him  and  accepted. 

When  he  had  got  his  present  home,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  should  like  to  return 
to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  with  several 
Persian  cats,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  one  to 
each  of  a  number  of  friends  he  had  made  in 
the  Capital  of  Islam,  and  who  would  be  likely 
to  appreciate  such  a  present.  He  accordingly 
began  acquiring  all  the  good  samples  of  long- 
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haired  pussies  he  happened  to  come  across. 
He  quitted  Erzeroum  with  more  than  one. 
When  I  caught  him  up  at  Evrik,  he  had  five. 
This  number  was  increased  as  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey  to  the  sea,  and  although 
several  escaped  on  the  way,  I  think  we 
reached  Trebizond  with  seven  or  eight. 

The  faithful,  patient  Edhem  was  the  careful 
custodian  of  these  pets,  who  every  evening 
were  well  fed  and  allowed  to  roam  mewing 
and  purring  at  will,  about  the  room  where  we 
passed  the  night;  to  be  caught  at  dawn,  after 
an  exciting  chase,  and  secured  in  a  large  pair 
of  saddlebags  containing  the  common  kettle, 
stew-pan,  gridiron,  and  a  few  necessary 
articles  for  eating,  which  Edhem  carried  slung 
across  his  horse's  back. 

In  this  close  confinement,  these  wretched 
quadrupeds  were  doomed  to  travel,  all  day 
long,  among  the  pots  and  pans.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  frightful  caterwauling  that  accom- 
panied us  on  the  way,  whenever  the  horses 
were  put  to  the  rakvan,  or  when  Edhem's 
mount  took  it  into  his  head  to  do  a  jog-trot, 
and  the  wallets  went  flip-flop  against  the 
nag's  ribs,  beating  time  to  the  dull  thud  of 
his  hoofs  on  the  snow. 
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At  Baibourt  we  secured  quarters  at  the 
house  of  the  Armenian  carpet  manufacturers, 
where  Sir  Arnold  Kemball  and  Lieutenant 
Dougall  had  also  put  up.  These  Armenians, 
visibly  surprised  to  see  me  return  bursting  with 
prosperity  and  robust  health,  evidently  put  me 
down  as  being  quite  as 
bad  as  the  Circassians 
and  Turks,  and  assuming 
a  very  surly  demeanour, 
gave  me  the  cold 
shoulder ;  but  I  did  not 
mind  much  about  that., 

A  visit  to  the  tele- 
graph office  revealed  the 
fact  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  telegraph- 
ing in  any  European 
language,  so  enlisting 
the  services  of  the 
Armenian  schoolmaster, 
we  managed  to  prepare 
messages  on  recent 
events  in  Turkish,  which 

were  despatched  to  the  representatives  of  our 
newspapers  at  Constantinople,  who  had  them 
translated  and  transmitted  to  London. 
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I  parted  with  my  escort  at  Baibourt,  after 
making  them  a  present,  and  impressing  on 
their  minds  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped 
capture  by  the  Russians,  which  but  for  my 
determination  in  quitting  Gennis  that  evening 
when  they  wanted  to  pass  the  night  there, 
would  have  been  inevitable. 

When  we  had  rested  for  a  day  at  the  house 
of  the  Armenians,  we  set  out  for  Khadrak,  a 
short  ride  of  nineteen  miles,  and  were  much 
astonished,  just  as  we  had  left  Baibourt 
behind  us,  to  meet  a  fellow  countryman  and 
a  well-known  character  at  Constantinople  in 
those  days,  who  rejoiced  in  the  nickname  of 
"Long  Tom,"  because  he  stood  something 
like  seven  feet  high  in  his  socks,  and  was  as 
lean  as  the  generality  of  such  extremely  tall 
folk.  "Long  Tom"  had  come  up  in  charge 
of  a  convoy  of  ponies  laden  with  stores  for 
the  Stafford  House  Committee  Ambulance  at 
Erzeroum,  and  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
complete  investment  of  the  fortress,  or  of  the 
road  beyond  the  Kop  Dagh  being  blocked.  I 
remember  that  in  a  transport  of  joy  at  the 
unexpected  meeting,  he  drained  our  mastic 
bottle  to  our  health,  leaving  us  to  fall  back  on 
tea,  which  we  were  never  without. 
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Tea,  after  all,  was  the  best  thing  to  travel 
on :  always  refreshing  and  taking  up  little 
space  in  the  saddlebags.  We  frequently  came 
to  water  on  the  way,  but  to  guard  against 
accidents,  we  each  carried  a  quart  bottle 
of  Adam's  ale.  A  fire  was  easily  made,  at 
any  time,  out  of  a  few  sticks  picked  up  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  kettle  set  on  a  couple 
of  stones.  When  the  water  boiled  half  a 
handful  of  leaves  was  flung  into  it,  for  we 
would  not  be  troubled  with  a  teapot,  and 
after  a  stir,  followed  by  a  few  minutes' 
pause,    the    decoction   was   ready. 

We  rarely  had  any  mid-day  hah  on  the 
road.  Indeed  we  hardly  ever  came  to  a 
village  or  even  an  inhabited  dwelling  until 
night,  so  that  man  and  beast  usually  fasted 
from  dawn  to  sunset,  and  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  it.  We  generally  lunched  on  a 
pipe,  in  the  style  of  the  struggling  Bohemian, 
although  when  feeling  particularly  peckish, 
there  was  always  pancake  bread  at  hand, 
with,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  native  cheese.  But 
before  setting  out  in  the  morning,  we  never 
failed  to  take  a  substantial  meal,  whilst  the 
cattle  received  an  abundant  ration  of  corn, 
and  both  managed  to  get  the  same  at  nightfall. 
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Shortly  after  parting  with  "Long  Tom," 
and  his  convoy  of  medicines  and  comforts 
for  the  wounded,  outside  Baibourt,  we  over- 
took a  large  caravan  of  camels  conveying 
some  hundreds  of  cases  of  Enfield  and  Minie 
rifles  to  Erzinghian,  to  arm  the  Mohammedan 
population  in  the  district,  against  any  flying 
columns  of  Cossacks,  the  Russians  might 
despatch  into  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  now  completely  at  their  mercy. 

Passing  the  night  at  Khadrak,  we  next  day 
covered  thirty  miles  and  reached  Gumush 
Haneh,  where  we  took  a  Turkish  bath  to 
freshen  us  up,  and  halted  for  thirty-six  hours. 
When  we  set  out  again  a  short  stage  of 
sixteen  miles  brought  us  to  the  posting- 
station  at  Ardosa.  It  was  whilst  getting 
over  this  piece  of  ground,  that  we  met  some 
travellers  from  Trebizond,  from  whom  we 
learnt  the  first  news  of  the  fall  of  Plevna 
and   the   rumours   of  an    armistice. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  the 
comparatively  flat  road  which  commences  at 
the  foot  of  the  Kop  Dagh  ;  and,  starting  next 
morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  began 
the  hard  tedious  ride  across  the  Zinghani 
mountain    to    Hamsi    Keui.      Here    we    slept, 
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and  the  following  day  did  the  last  thirty  odd 
miles  to  Trebizond,  where  we  arrived  at  dusk, 
having  thus  completed  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  the  saddle,  from  Erzeroum, 
in  the  depth  of  an  exceptionally  severe  winter ; 
but  I  was  so  well  covered  up,  that  the  only 
time  when  I  absolutely  felt  the  cold,  was  on 
that  night  when  I  rode  to  join  O' Donovan  at 
Evrik,  after  crossing  the  Kop  Dagh. 

I  was  very  glad  to  reach  Trebizond  again, 
partly  on  account  of  a  belt  containing  a 
hundred  pounds  or  so  in  gold,  which  I  wore 
with  considerable  discomfort,  next  the  skin, 
round  my  waist.  But  I  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  town,  being  anxious  to  get  to  Con- 
stantinople as  soon  as  I  possibly  could. 

I  booked  a  passage,  along  with  Mahomet 
and  the  two  horses,  on  board  the  first  home- 
ward bound  steamer  that  called  at  the  port, 
leaving  O'Donovan,  who  was  without  instruc- 
tions, behind  me.  He  followed  to  the  capital 
a  fortnight  later,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Batoum,  where  Dervish  Pasha  was  in  com- 
mand. It  was  from  that  town  that  he  set  out 
on  his  eventful  ride  to  Merv. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    AFTER    THE    WAR. 

IT  was  June  when  I  left  Constantinople 
for  the  seat  of  war  in  Asia,  and  as 
we  steamed  up  the  Bosphorus,  its  leafy- 
shores,  verdant  and  smiling,  were  at  the 
height  of  summer  glory.  On  my  return,  at 
the  end  of  February,  the  land  to  right  and 
left  of  the  narrow  stream  separating  the 
two  continents,  was  naked  and  severe,  and 
relieved  only  by  hoary  streaks  of  snow  in 
the  wrinkles  of  the  uplands. 

The  inhabitants  of  modern  Byzantium  are 
suave  and  facile  ;  and  so,  notwithstanding 
the  war,  I  found  the  current  of  life  as  little 
altered,  and  people  as  much  in  their  ordinary 
places  as  were  the  graceful  minarets  of 
Stamboul. 

The  Greek  vendors  of  articles  innumerable, 
were  as  self-important  and  vociferous  as  of 
yore,  the  Jewish  hawkers  as  alert  andtrouble- 
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some  the  "  sarafFs  "  as  complacent  -  looking, 
beside  their  heaps  of  piastres  and  piles  of  paper 
money.  Heterogeneous  and  polyglot  Pera 
flowed  in  a  highly  respectable  stream  down 
the  hill  to  its  offices  in 
Galata  of  a  morning,  and 
toiled  painfully  up  to  the 
Perote  eyrie  in  the 
evening,  to  smoke  cigar- 
ettes,  ventilate  its 
opinions,  talk  scandal 
and  hatch  "canards." 

Turkish  officialism,  in 
its  accustomed  sober 
black  surtout,  patent- 
leather  boots,  and  armed 
with  the  inevitable  um- 
brella, proceeded  with 
staid  and  deliberate  steps 
to  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities at  the  Porte  or 
Seraskeriate.  Things, 
however,  had  been  somewhat  changed  at  the 
Government  offices,  and  officialism  devoted  a 
far  greater  part  of  its  time  to  business  than 
had  been  the  custom.  Turkish  functionaries 
had  evidently  been  restricted  in  their  "keyf," 
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an  untranslatable  Turkish  word  which  means 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a  divan  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  a  narghileh  or  chibooque,  whilst  ab- 
sorbed in  an  ecstatic  contemplation  oi  nothing. 

The  people  on  the  Liliputian  Stock  Exchange 
were  as  voluble  in  their  attempts  to  cheat  one 
another,  the  fussy  little  local  steamboats  as 
active,  the  crowd  on  the  bridge  as  varied, 
dirty  Galata  as  noisy,  and  Stamboul  as  tranquil 
as  when  I  left  them.  The  street  dogs  were 
still  thriving,  and  as  clamorous  and  repulsive 
as  before. 

Pera,  the  home  of  diplomacy ;  Pera,  the 
ill-paved  and  stony ;  Pera,  mother  of  small 
talk  and  nurse  of  misconceptions,  was  still 
credulous,  still  firmly  impressed  with  its  own 
importance,  still  knew  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  secret  resolutions 
of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  was  still  as 
deplorably  ignorant  of  things  outside  its  own 
particular  circle,  as  it  has  ever  been  eager  in 
discussing  them. 

A  stroll  through  the  Grande  Rue  revealed 
the  same  types,  the  same  bustle,  the  same 
"cafes  chantants,"  where  fourth-rate  singers, 
principally  French,  screeched  in  cracked  voices 
vulgar   street    songs   which    I    had    heard    in 
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Paris  two  years  before,  and  dispensed  in  the 
gambling-saloons  attached  to  the  establish- 
ments, their  tender  glances  to  the  Levantine 
toffs,  who,  attired  in  well-ironed  and  highly- 
finished  raiment,  adorn  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment with  their  presence. 


"  Glimpses  of  toilettes  in  passing  carriages 
and  Sedan  chairs  ..." 

The  German  beerhouses  were  gorged  with 
customers ;  glimpses  of  toilettes  in  passing 
carriages  and  Sedan  chairs,  spoke  of  impending 
dinners    and    nascent    evenings,    and     to    all 
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appearance  there  was  little  care,  and  money 
galore.  In  fact,  had  a  stranger  ranged  Con- 
stantinople from  sacred  Eyoub  to  the  heights 
of  Pera,  he  would  have  found,  at  first  blush, 
as  little  outward  manifestation  of  trouble,  as 
though  the  Russians  had  not  existed. 

The  presence  of  some  hundred  thousand 
starving  and  homeless  refugees,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  apparent  nonchalance,  was  hard 
to  realise.  They  were  there  though ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  any  one  accustomed  to  its  normal  aspect 
soon  remarked  an  unwonted  feature  in  its 
thoroughfares  and  by  ways. 

The  motley  crowd  had  become  more  pic- 
turesque, and  the  tints  of  the  hurrying  mass 
of  humanity  thronging  the  approaches  to  the 
famous  bridge  at  Galata,  more  marked  and 
varied.  People  in  strange  garb  and  of  rustic 
mien  swarmed  on  the  footpaths,  and  huddled 
together  in  nooks  and  corners.  Old  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  patient  expression, 
and  open,  wild,  grey  eyes,  gazed  on  the  hurry- 
ing column  of  pedestrians  with  steadfast  and 
wondering  countenances. 

Riding  through  Stamboul,  my  progress 
was   constantly   impeded    by   long    strings   of 
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buffaloes,  creaking  wagons,  and  their  travel- 
worn  owners,  footsore  and  weary,  wending 
their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  along  one 
or  other  of  the  quaint,  still  streets,  leading 
from  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

It  was  this  element  that  had  become  familiar 
under  the  generic  name  of  refugees.  It  was 
the  country  crammed  into  the  town  ;  Thrace 
taking  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium  ; 
a  sombre  version  of  "  rus  in  urbe." 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  terminus 
at  Sirkedji  Iskellessi,  was  a  continuous 
diorama  of  ever-recurring  throngs  of  homeless 
fugitives.  My  pen  is  powerless  to  describe 
the  spectacle  on  the  arrival  of  a  train  full 
of  these  destitute  wanderers.  One  of  those 
weird  conceptions  of  Gustave  Dore,  wherein 
he  delighted  to  run  riot,  massing  a  grotesque 
and  seething  crowd  of  figures  in  ^A;ild  and 
inextricable  confusion,  would  approach  a 
portrayal  of  the  scene  more  than  anything 
else   I  can  think  of. 

The  open  space  adjacent  to  the  station 
was  studded  with  tents,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  miniature  camp,  whilst  the 
railway  line  itself,  for  a  distance  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  was  swarming  with  human 
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life,  prominent  amongst  which  could  be  dis- 
tinguished the  heavy  parti -coloured  turban  of 
the  Rumeliote  Turk,  the  kalpak  and  kaftan  of 
my  old  friend  the  Circassian,  the  rough 
sheepskin  garb  of  the  Pomak. 

There  were  people  of  gentle  nurture,  women 
whose  features  breathed  of  home,  women 
who  sat  silently  weeping  bitter  tears,  and 
others  whose  faces  were  fixed  in  dull  and 
calm  despair ;  old  men  with  shrunken  limbs 
and  watery  eyes,  and  babes  crowing  in  blissful 
unconsciousness. 

There  were  people  in  decent  attire,  and 
people  whose  dress  resembled  an  undistin- 
guishable  mass  of  rags,  crouching  in  the 
snow,  grouped  for  the  most  part  in  families, 
around  fires  improvised  gipsy  fashion,  from 
any  rubbish  picked  up  by  the  roadside.  I 
remember  one  woman,  apparently  in  a  dying 
state,  being  carried  to  a  cab  by  the  rough  but 
kindly-intentioned  aid  of  some  soldiers.  Her 
child,  an  infant  in  arms,  cried  bitterly  at 
being  separated  from  ils  mother;  a  savage- 
looking  Albanian  warrior  took  it  up  tenderly, 
mounted  the  box,  and  the  vehicle  drove 
slowly  away. 

Hundreds   of    dead    bodies    were    removed 
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from  the  trains  when  they  reached  Stamboul, 
until  the  railway  officials  took  to  burying 
those  who  perished  of  cold  and  hunger,  at 
intervals  along  the  line.  The  journey  was 
performed  in  cattle  and  goods  trucks,  roofed 
in  with  rough  boards,  beneath,  and  above 
which,  was  packed  the  living  freight,  without 
protection  and  without  covering.  Imagine  a 
run  of  often  three  and  four  days'  duration 
performed  in  this  fashion,  and  in  the  most 
inclement  weather.  Little  wonder  so  many 
stiffened  corpses  were  lifted  from  the  trucks. 
The  surviving  wretches  found  asylum  where 
they  could.  The  wealthier  Turks  provided 
shelter  for  thousands  ;  unoccupied  houses, 
mosques,  the  great  dome  of  Saint  Sophia 
covered  a  multitude ;  but  numbers,  never- 
theless, wandered  about  homeless. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  hungry,  cold,  and 
houseless  masses  swarming  in  Constantinople, 
there  was  no  depredation  or  breach  of  order. 
The  whole  of  this  wretched,  harassed  popu- 
lation exhibited  a  quiet,  heroic  patience 
worthy  of  the  Osmanli  race— a  patience 
unrivalled  in  the  world  —  which  had  per- 
meated the  Ottoman  army  during  the  uneven 
and    bloodthirsty   struggle   with     Russia,    and 
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had    been    echoed    and    reciprocated    by   the 
people. 

Without  the  city,  the  scene  was  equally 
distressing.  During  a  circuitous  ride  I  took 
from  Constantinople  to  San  Stefano  I  met 
refugees  everywhere,  with  their  long,  rickety 
wagons,  covered  over  with  a  bit  of  tattered 
cloth,  and  dragged  along  the  muddy  and 
uneven  tracks  by  yokes  of  lean,  neglected- 
looking  oxen  or  buffaloes. 

Within  the  vehicles  were  the  families — 
mothers  pressing  babes  to  their  bosoms,  and 
young  girls,  whose  features  bore  signs  of 
intense  fatigue  and  suffering,  all  huddled 
together  among  cooking  utensils  and  bedding. 
The  men  and  boys  walked,  but  the  former 
were  few,  the  cattle  being  generally  guided 
by  a  lad,  who  was  often  a  mere   child. 

Where  were  the  men,  then  ? 

Nobody  knew,  and  nobody  cared  but  the 
destitute  women  and  children  accustomed 
to  look  to  them  for  support,  and  who  were 
dying  in  the  wagons. 

Such  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  humani- 
tarian march  of  a  Russian  army  ! 

In  a  field  two  or  three  hundred  horses 
were    browsing    at    the    short    grass.      They 
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were  the  property  of  a  speculator,  who  had 
purchased  them  in  twos  and  threes  for  a 
trifle.  A  little  further  on,  half  a  hundred 
ewes  had  dropped  their  lambs,  and  the  new- 
born youngsters  quite  enlivened  the  dis- 
tressing picture,  by  their  gambolling  antics 
round  their  mothers. 

Almost  everyone  I  met  wore  a  dejected 
and  sullen  look,  and  I  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  Turks  had  no  longer  the 
same  kindly  feeling  towards  Englishmen  as 
before. 

Wherever  I  turned  things  appeared  to  be 
in  the  greatest  confusion — fieldpieces  collected 
together,  irrespective  of  calibre,  along  the  sea- 
shore ;  empty  railway  trucks  and  carriages 
blocking  up  the  shuntings  at  the  railway 
stations,  troops  marching  along  the  line  as  if 
it  were  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  deserters 
making  their  way  to  Constantinople  across 
country. 

Kutchuk  Tchekmedjeh,  an  uninteresting 
village,  where  Moukhtar  Pasha,  who  was 
commanding  the  Turkish  army,  covering  San 
Stefano  and  the  capital,  had  established  his 
headquarters,  was  swarming  with  troops, 
who  presented  a  most  wretched  appearance. 
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Every  house,  stable,  and  barn  was  full  of 
them,  and  horses  had  even  been  put  up  in 
the  rooms  of  some  of  the  cottages. 

The  Russians  had  not  arrived,  but  were 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  driving  myriads 
of  bewildered  refugees  before  them,  and 
these,  on  reaching  the  pleasant  little  watering- 
place  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  the 
Ignatieff  treaty  was  afterwards  signed,  were 
beset  by  dealers,  to  whom  many  gave  their 
cattle  for  little  more  than  the  value  of  the 
hides,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  bread. 

The  principal  cafe  on  the  square  was  the 
gathering  place  of  these  gentry.  Tnere  they 
bought  and  sold  among  themselves  from  morn 
till  eve,  consuming  vast  quantities  of  mastic, 
and  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  into  violent 
disputes  about  Government  permissions  to 
take  the  animals  to  the  capital,  which, 
although  invariably  promised  when  the  sale 
was  effected  by  the  middle-men,  were  rarely 
forthcoming.  Persons  who  had  never  dug 
their  fists  into  a  bullock's  ribs  in  their  lives, 
had  become  cattle  brokers,  and  scores  of  men 
of  no  occupation  with  a  little  ready  cash  and 
an  inclination  for  trade,  had  embarked  in  the 
speculation. 
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I  had  an  interview  with  Moukhtar  Pasha 
one  afternoon  at  Kutchuk  Tchekmedjeh,  and 
found  him  very  despondent  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He 
refused  my  request  to  grant  me  permission 
to  inspect  the  Turkish  lines,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  withheld  similar  authorisations 
from  others.  I  nevertheless  rode  from  San 
Stefano  to  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  guide 
given  me  by  Ohannes  Bey  Dadian,  a  large 
Armenian  landowner,  who  was  a  sort  of  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  at  the  little  watering-place 
destined  to  become  renowned  in  history.  He 
was  the  happy  father  of  two  lovely  daughters, 
to  whom  my  old  friend  Ferryman  had  the 
advantage  of  teaching  English,  and  one  of 
whom  is  now  married  to  Boghos  Bey,  the 
son  of  Nubar  Pasha. 

The  trip  revealed  that  the  famous  Turkish 
lines  existed  only  in  imagination.  There 
were  a  few  troops  massed  in  one  or  two 
villages  just  outside  the  capital,  and  that  was 
all.  Constantinople  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders. 

I  was  not  sorry  I  made  the  journey,  for 
it  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the 
lifeboat  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus, 
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which  was  under  the  control  of  an  English- 
man, a  staunch  old  mariner,  who  I  was  sorry 
to  hear,  some  years  later,  met  with  a  watery 
grave  in  a  gallant  effort  to  save  life  at  the 
height  of  one  of  the  frightful  gales  that  are 
so  frequent  in  that  quarter,  during  the  winter 
months.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who, 
I  believe,  is  still  at  his  post,  courageously 
battling  with  the  elements,  and  snatching 
seamen  of  all  nationalities  from  the  deep. 

The  morning  following  my  visit  to  Moukhtar 
Pasha,  while  I  was  swaying  backward  and 
forward,  half-dressed,  in  a  Viennese  rocking- 
chair,  the  son  of  the  landlord  of  che  hotel 
where  I  was  staying,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal hostelry  in  the  place,  came  to  inquire 
with  much  hesitation  and  confusion,  whether 
I  would  mind  changing  my  room,  as  it  was 
the  best  in  the  house,  with  a  splendid  sea 
view,  and  they  wanted  it  for  a  Russian 
General.  Although  I  did  not  require  the 
room  any  longer,  I  confess  this  request 
roused  my  ire,  but  I  exercised  the  necessary 
command  over  my  feelings,  and  answered 
"No,"  adding  that  I  was  leaving.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  about  to  set  out  on 
the  journey  I   have  mentioned. 
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This  young  man  belonged  to  an  Armenian 
family  under  Russian  protection,  and  in  the 
various  converations  I  had  with  him  he  had 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  Slavonic 
sympathies,  or  of  his  desire  to  witness  a 
Moscovite  occupation  of  the  city.  So  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  arrival  of  this 
Russian  General,  who  wanted  my  room,  made 
him  rather  jubilant. 

After  settling  the  matter  of  the  apartment, 
I  continued  rocking  myself,  and  gazing  out  of 
the  window  on  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  whilst 
still  in  conversation. 

All  at  once  I  beheld  a  sight  I  shall  never 
forget.  Five  or  six  great  vessels  were 
steaming  slowly  through  the  morning  haze 
right  in  front  of  me.  It  did  not  take  me 
two  minutes  to  recognise  that  they  were 
battleships,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
my  glasses  told  me  they  were  flying  the 
white  ensign. 

I  turned  to  the  young  Russophile,  who  by 
now  had  his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  and 
pointing  the  vessels  out  to  him,  I  exclaimed: 
"Do  you  see  those  ships?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  after  a  pause ;  "they're 
colliers." 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  colliers  with  masts  and 
rigging  of  that  kind?"  I  inquired.  And  then 
I  added  : 

"That's  the  British  fleet,  and  the  ships 
are  cleared  for  action." 

This  remark  quite  took  the  starch  out  of  the 
young  fellow,  who  was  usually  very  perky,  and 
little  prone  to  lose  composure.  He  looked, 
and  looked  again  ;  and  then,  suddenly  bolting 
out  of  the  room,  quite  dumbfounded,  without 
a  word,  ran  downstairs  to  tell  his  father  the 
news;  whilst  I,  rapidly  completing  my  toilette, 
proceeded  to  the  telegraph  office. 

It  was  the  British  fleet  sure  enough.  The 
ships  had  passed  through  the  Dardanelles 
the  previous  night,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  take  up  moorings  at  Princes  Islands. 

The  Russian  who  turned  me  out  of  my 
room  was  not  a  General  after  all — only  a 
Colonel ;  but  he  came  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  arrival  of  General  Ignatieff. 

When  the  invaders  had  occupied  San 
Stefano,  and  the  famous  treaty  that  was  to 
be  torn  up  at  Berlin,  had  been  signed,  and 
peace  restored,  the  quiet  little  watering-place 
assumed  an  aspect  of  gaiety  and  excitement 
that  was  quite  novel  to  it. 
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Not  a  room,  nor  a  bed  of  any  kind  could 
be  obtained  in  the  place,  when  the  Russians 
arrived,  for  love  or  money,  as  the  saying 
goes ;  but  Ohannes  Bey  courteously  placed 
at  my  disposal  a  beautiful  little  kiosk,  on  a 
farm  of  his  near  the  village,  and  there  I 
passed  several  extremely  pleasant  nights  on 
a  comfortable  divan. 

At  the  sight  of  the  first  foreign  uniform, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  with  that  sense  of 
wise  precaution  ever  present  in  the  Ar- 
menian mind,  had  promptly  taken  to  his  bed 
and  given  out  that  he  was  very  ill,  afraid 
lest  he  might  be  accused  afterwards,  by  the 
Turks,  of  hobnobbing  with  the  Russians ; 
whilst  his  charming  wife  and  handsome 
daughters,  dispensed  hospitality  to  the  Grand 
Dukes,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at 
his  house. 

The  Russian  army,  encamped  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  was  daily  visited  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  holiday-making  folk  from 
the  capital ;  and  an  enterprising  Greek  lost 
no  time  in  erecting  a  wooden  theatre,  with 
a  gambling-saloon  attached  to  it,  where  one 
continuous  series  of  vocal,  instrumental,  and 
histrionic  performances  was  going  on  all  day 
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long,  as  a  bait  to  attract  the  unwary  to  the 
tables. 

The  troops  did  not  enter  Constantinople, 
but  Pera  became  crowded  with  an  immense 
influx  of  strangers.  Russian  officers,  English 
doctors,  newspaper  correspondents,  army 
contractors,  and  a  host  of  adventurers 
swarmed  in  the  gaming  saloons  and  places 
of  amusement  at  night,  and  in  the  streets, 
cafes,  restaurants,  and  smoking-rooms  of  the 
hotels,  in  the  daytime. 

The  European  quarter  of  the  city  was  like 
an  immense  fair,  and  reminded  one  of  the 
scene  that  prevailed  between  the  double  walls 
of  Byzantium,  when  Mahomet  II.  wrested  the 
capital  from  the  effeminate  Greeks,  under 
Constantine  Paleologos,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  theatres  and  music-halls  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  superior  class  of  performers, 
and  along  with  the  faro  and  roulette  tables 
were  reaping  an  abundant  harvest.  In 
the  gaming  -  rooms  Russian  officers  would 
seat  themselves,  night  after  night,  at  the 
greencloth,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening^ 
and  play  on  till  the  small  hours  in  the 
morning,      sometimes      breaking     the     bank, 
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but     more     frequently    rising    broken    them- 
selves. 

Many  would  commence  with  a  couple  of 
bulky  bags  of  gold  before  them,  which  when 
emptied  would  be  replaced  by  others,  brought 
in  by  usurers,  who  had  followed  the  army  all 
through  the  war,  and  were  waiting  in  the 
adjoining  apartment  at  the  bidding  of  their 
customers. 

The  shop  windows  in  Pera  were  bursting 
with  champagne,  and  corks  could  be  heard 
popping  from  the  long-necked,  fat-bellied 
bottles  wherever  one  went,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  Houses  of  refreshment 
and  entertainment  had  opened  at  every 
corner  as  if  by  magic,  and  sounds  of  the 
violin,  harp,  accordeon,  piano,  and  ordinary 
street  organ  on  wheels,  greeted  one's  ears  at 
every  turn. 

All  that  polygenous  population  of  Galata 
and  Pera,  servile,  but  cunning,  and  full  of 
rascality,  that  lives  by  pandering  to  vice  of 
all  kinds,  was  anxious  to  do  anything  to 
divert  the  visitors  in  exchange  for  gold ;  and 
as  most  of  the  new  arrivals,  after  the  many 
privations  of  a  prolonged  campaign,  were 
literally  thirsting  for  pleasure,  they  were  not 
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slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  them  to  satiate  their  cravings.  There 
was  no  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  piper, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Government  servants,  including  the  police 
and  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  whose  emoluments 
were  a  good  deal  more  than  a  year  in  arrear. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  on  Friday 
and  Sunday  afternoons,  to  sometimes  drive  or 
ride  to  a  place  a  good  way  beyond  the  Taxim, 
where  one  found  several  modest  houses  of 
refreshment,  surrounded  by  gardens,  wherein 
chairs  in  abundance  stood  ranged  around 
small,  oblong,  green  tables,  inviting  visitors 
to  enter. 

You  left  your  trap  or  horse  at  the  gateway 
in  charge  of  a  lad,  and  seating  yourself 
amidst  shrubs  and  flowers,  could  call  for  tea 
or  coffee,  sherbet  or  lemonade,  a  piece  of 
Turkish  Delight,  and  a  glass  of  cool,  limpid, 
spring  water;  and  you  rested  there  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  smoking  some  delicious 
cigarettes,  or  a  fragrant  narghileh  loaded 
with  "  tombak  "  from  Ferizan,  whilst  chatting 
with    the  people  you  happened  to  know. 

No  intoxicants  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
curable in  these  establishments,  because  of  a 
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law  forbidding  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  any 
form,  within  a  specified  distance  of  a  guard- 
house, and  there  was  one  of  these  close  at 
hand  ;  but  if  you  desired  something  of  the 
kind   you    had    only   to   ask   for   white    coffee, 


-A^. 


"  You  left  your  trap  or  horse  at 
the  entrance  .   .   .   '' 


and  the  landlord,  generally  a  wily  Armenian, 
would  bring  you,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  a 
dram  of  perfect  mastic  from  the  island  of 
Chios. 
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These  pleasant  retreats  were  the  rendezvous 
of  the  gay  world,  of  those  with  little  else 
to  do  than  enjoy  life,  who  retired  to  rest  late 
and  rose  the  same,  and  ^A^ho,  at  that  exciting 
moment,  frequently  never  went  to  bed  at  all. 
The  society  comprised  actresses  and  music- 
hall  stars,  among  them  a  singer  and  dancer 
called  Celine  Dumont,  a  very  vivacious  and 
gifted  person  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  who 
had  a  son  studying  at  the  Turkish  Lyceum, 
and  who  ultimately  went  off  on  a  journey 
due  north  with  a  Russian  Commissary- General 
bursting  with  ill-gotten  gains.  Most  of  the 
young  bucks  and  idlers  of  Pera  would  also  be 
there,  and  if  the  place  offered  no  other  particular 
attraction  than  that  of  meeting  acquaintances, 
it  was  a  "  but  de  promenade,"  as  the  French 
would  say,  and  as  such  was  much  frequented. 

One  Saturday  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
ride  out  there  the  next  day,  but  then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  coats  of  the  horses, 
after  the  campaign  in  Anatolia,  were  very 
rough  for  such  a  fashionable  Eastern  centre 
as  Constantinople.  So  I  summoned  my 
faithful  henchman,  and  told  him  to  get  the 
blue  roan  clipped,  and  have  him  saddled  by 
three  the  following  afternoon. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  just  as  I  was  thinking 
of  turning  out  of  bed  and  into  the  tub, 
Mahomet  entered  my  room,  with  a  very  long 
face,  and  confided  to  me  that  the  man  who 
had  done  the  clipping,  refused  to  part  with  the 
horse,  until  he  had  received  a  lira  for  his  work. 

Half  a  sovereign  I  thought  quite  enough 
for  such  a  job,  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
particularly  at  Constantinople,  where  every- 
thing was  so  cheap,  unless  the  subject  were 
a  restive,  vicious  beast,  requiring  several  men 
to  hold  him,  which  was  not  the  case. 

I  determined  to  see  into  the  matter  myself, 
and,  accompanied  by  Mahomet,  found  the  blue 
•roan  in  a  very  nice  stable,  close  to  the  old 
Hotel  Messieri,  which  was  burnt  down  some 
years  ago.  I  must  confess  his  toilet  had  been 
very  well  performed  by  a  Bulgarian  coach- 
man, who  was  in  the  service  of  one  of  the 
Greek  families  at  Pera :  still,  as  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  allow  miyself  to  be  mulcted  in  a 
lira  for  his  service,  I  remonstrated  with  the 
man  ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  reason,  nor 
would  he  lower  his  claim  one  piastre.  It  was 
a  Turkish  lira  he  wanted,  and  the  horse  would 
be  detained  until  it  was  paid,  he  said,  and  that 
was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him. 
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At  last  I  began  to  feel  angry :  I  tried  to 
remove  the  animal  by  force,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  use  my  pistol.  But  that  was  no  good, 
for  although  it  had  the  effect  of  scaring  the 
people  who  were  present,  yet  when  I  led  my 
nag  out  of  the  stall  into  the  stable -yard,  I 
found  the  great  double-entrance  door  closed 
and  locked,  and  myself  checkmated. 

All  at  once  I  was  struck  with  a  happy 
thought.  I  would  go  to  Galata-Serail,  the 
police  -  station  and  prison,  where  poor 
O'Donovan  was  locked  up  a  year  or  t^vo 
later,  on  his  return  from  Merv,  for  making 
some  unguarded  remarks  about  the  Sultan 
within  the  hearing  of  Turkish  officers,  in  a 
beerhouse  at  Pera. 

When  I  arrived  there  with  Mahomet,  and 
inquired  for  the  officer  in  charge,  \ve  were 
shown  into  a  small,  dingy  apartment,  fur- 
nished with  the  inevitable  divan  draped  in 
dirty  chintz,  a  couple  of  rickety  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  and  a  diminutive  writing-table,  at 
which  a  Captain  of  Zaptiehs  was  seated. 

Judging  at  a  glance,  from  outward  appear- 
ances, the  poor  fellow  seemed  very  much 
down  in  the  world.  He  was  pale,  thin,  and 
careworn,  with  a  hungry  look  about  the  jaw. 
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His  unbuttoned  tunic  was  almost  threadbare, 
and  the  gilt  buttons  and  lace  that  had  once 
adorned  it,  in  all  their  splendour,  were  worn 
and  tarnished.  He  was  evidently  one  of 
those  who  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
pay. 

After  I  had  stated  my  case,  the  officer 
with  the  air  of  a  man  intensely  bored,  turned 
to  Mahomet,  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
to  say. 

"This  effendi,"  my  man  replied,  "is  my 
master.  He  is  a  very  good  man  and  an 
English  Pasha,  who  has  come  all  the  way 
from  his  own  country  to  fight  for  us  against  the 
Moscoff  dogs.  He  has  been  on  the  Aladjah 
Dagh,  at  Kars,  and  Erzeroum,  with  Ghazi 
Ahmed  Moukhtar.  May  Allah  prolong  his 
days  !  He  is  a  very  generous  man,  and 
loves  the  Turks.  I  have  seen  him  buy 
and  slaughter  twenty  sheep  " — I  had  never 
had  but  two  killed — "to  feed  wounded  and 
hungry  Turkish  soldiers — may  Allah  return 
them  him  forty-fold  ;  but  he  does  not  like  to 
be  robbed;  and  here  is  this  '  ghaour  '    .    .    ." 

And  then  he  related  what  had  occurred. 

I  listened  to  this  long  panegyric  of  myself, 
and   the   account   of   our   difference    with   the 
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coachman,  without  uttering  a  word.  When 
Mahomet  had  concluded,  he  was  told  he 
could  retire  and  wait  outside. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  door  had  closed  on 
him,  the  Captain  of  Zaptiehs  turned  to  me 
and  inquired  the  coachman's  nationality. 

"My  servant  says  he's  a  Bulgarian,"  I 
answered. 

"Very  good,"  remarked  the  officer;  "if 
he's  a  Bulgarian  it  will  be  all  right." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued : 

"  How  much  do  you  want  to  give  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  mind  four  medjidiehs,"  I  replied. 

"Look  here,  you  give  him  two  medjidiehs, 
which  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  give  me 
one,  and  you  will  save  a  medjidieh  by  the 
bargain." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered. 

But  as  I  made  no  sign  of  producing  the 
money,  the  officer  continued  : 

"Aye!  but  give  it!"  And  he  tapped  the 
edge  of  the  table  with  his  forefinger. 

Thereupon  I  drew  a  medjidieh  from  my 
pocket  and  placed  the  coin  on  the  spot  his 
finger  had  just  left.  He  promptly  secured  it ; 
then,  rising  from  his  chair,  slowly  buttoned 
up   his  tunic,   and  calmly  took  a   sword  with 
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an  ivory  handle  ending  in  a  curve,  down  from 
a  nail  in  the  wall. 

When  the  Captain  had  set  his  dress  in  order 
and  girded  on  his  glaive,  he  left  the  room  with 
me  at  his  heels.  In  the  large  hall  he  signed 
to  two  or  three  privates  and  a  sergeant,  who 
hurried  up  to  him,  came  to  attention  in  line, 
and  saluted.  Accompanied  by  this  escort,  we 
sallied  out  into  the  street  and  proceeded  along 
the  Grande  Rue,  every  one  making  way  for 
us  as  we  advanced. 

The  sentinel  at  the  corner  of  the  narrow 
lane  that  descends  towards  Galata,  at  the  side 
of  Messieri's,  stood  to  attention  as  we  passed 
him.  A  few  yards  further  on  was  the  stable. 
The  entrance  doors  were  wide  open.  We  all 
went  in,  and  came  unawares  on  the  Bulgarian 
coachman  and  his  helps,  who  looked  very  much 
crestfallen  at  the  sight  of  us.  As  soon  as 
Mahomet  had  pointed  out  the  man  with  whom 
we  had  to  deal,  and  who  was  now  bowing 
and  scraping,  and  profuse  in  his  salaams,  the 
Captain  addressed  him  in  a  calm,  stern  voice, 
as  follows  : 

"  You  son  of  a  dog  !  You  pig  of  an  infidel ! 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  behaviour  to  this 
English  nobleman  ?     This  Pasha  effendi  visits 
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our  country  to  spend  his  money,  and  this  is 
the  way  you  treat  him  !  What  will  foreigners 
think  of  us  ?  He  sends  you  a  horse  to  be 
clipped,  and  you  try  to  rob  him  of  a  lira, 
when,  if  you  were  not  a  Bulgarian  dog,  the 
son  of  a  pig  of  an  unbeliever,  you  would  have 
been  proud  to  have  rendered  such  a  trifling 
service  for  nothing.  And  then,  you  impound 
his  horse,  and  refuse  to  let  his  servant  have 
the  animal  unless  he  satisfies  your  vile 
cupidity,  your  greed  for  gain.  Hand  him  his 
property  at  once,  and  esteem  yourself  very 
lucky  that  I  don't  take  you  along  with  me 
to  the  Zaptieh,  and  give  you  a  taste  of  the 
' courbash ' !  " 

Then  turning  to  me,  he  concluded  in  a  loud 
voice  : 

"  Effendi,  pay  the  dog  two  medjidiehs,  which 
is  twice  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

I  had  been  doing  my  best  to  maintain  a 
serious  countenance  during  this  long  harangue, 
and  when  I  heard  the  Captain's  conclusion, 
\A^hich  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  our 
understanding,  I  handed  the  two  medjidiehs 
to  the  Bulgarian,  who  received  them  with  an 
outward  display  of  gratitude,  and  quite  a 
torrent  of  excuses.    In  the  meantime  Mahomet 
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had  taken  the  blue  roan  from  the  stall  and  led 
him  away. 

The  Captain  read  the  Bulgarian  another 
brief  lecture,  concluding  with  further  threats, 
and  we  marched  out  of  the  courtyard  into  the 
street.  There,  I  profusely  thanked  my  pro- 
tector, so  that  his  subordinates  might  not 
suppose  there  had  been  any  underhand  dealing 
between  us ;  and  bidding  him  good-day,  took 
refuge  in  the  Cafe  de  St.  Petersbourg  opposite, 
to  meditate  on  the  peculiar,  crooked  ways  of 
the  Turkish  police,  and  Levantine  imposition, 
and  enjoy  a  quiet  chuckle  to  myself  over 
an  appetiser,  at  the  idea  of  a  Bulgarian 
endeavouring  to  get  the  best  of  a  Bashi- 
Bazouk,  for  it  was  just  lunch-time. 

In  the  meanwhile  O'Donovan  had  arrived 
from  Trebizond  with  Edhem,  and  we  had 
taken  a  house  together  at  Bechiktash,  which 
we  furnished  with  a  few  common  chairs 
and  tables,  and  ordering  in  some  new  bedding, 
took  up  our  quarters  there,  along  with  a 
young  Dutchman,  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  at  one  of  the  places  of  entertainment. 

Our  companion's  name  was  Shuver.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  banker  at 
Amsterdam    and   had   been    acting   as   one   of 
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the  "Standard"    correspondents     in     Turkey 

in    Europe.     Short,    thickset,    fat,    with    rosy 

cheeks,  red  lips,  a    fair   moustache,  and  light 

curly    hair,    he    was    a    typical    specimen   of 
his    race. 

Poor  Shuver  had  been  crossed  in  love, 
jilted  or  something  of  the  sort ;  and  being 
of  a  sentimental  nature,  this  unhappy  episode 
in  his  life,  so  completely  disturbed  him,  as  to 
send  him  off  on  his  travels,  never  to  return 
to   his   home  again. 

From  Turkey  he  went  to  Egypt  and  thence 
to  Khartoum,  on  an  exploring  expedition  at 
his  own  expense,  and  whilst  C Donovan 
was  marching  to  his  death  in  Kordofan, 
Shuver  was  slaughtered  by  the  natives 
somewhere  near  the  Bahr  -  el  -  Gazal,  on 
landing   from   his   boat. 

Having  inherited  his  father's  money,  he  must 
have  died  possessed  of  considerable  wealth. 
All  this  went  to  an  uncle,  in  accordance,  no 
doubt,  with  a  remarkable  will  deposited,  I 
believe,  with  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Trieste, 
and  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  a 
certain  time  after  the  testator's  demise. 
The  uncle  made  efforts  to  obtain  further 
details   of    his  nephew's  death,  but   I   believe 
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with   no   success ;    and   not    a   scrap    of    any- 
thing belonging  to  him  was  ever  recovered. 

The  mystery  of  his  disappearance  was 
never  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  owing  to 
Khartoum  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdi ;  although  all  went  to  show  that  he 
had  been  killed  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned. Still,  as  he  was  a  most  eccentric 
sort  of  man,  but  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  faculties,  it  is  quite  within  the  Hmits  of 
possibility  that  he  may  be,  to  this  day, 
hiding  in  one  of  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  with  a  dusky,  thick- 
lipped  spouse,  and  a  family  of  healthy 
negro  lads  and  lasses  around  him.  But  I 
hasten  to  add  that  such  an  hypothesis  is 
highly    improbable. 

Life  at  Constantinople  became  rather 
monotonous  during  the  period  intervening 
between  the  signature  of  the  Ignatieff  Treaty 
at  San  Stefano,  and  its  revision  by  the 
members   of   the    Conference   at    Berlin. 

The  British  fleet  remained  stationary  off" 
Prinkipo,  and  the  Russian  army  inactive  at 
San  Stefano  ;  whilst  everyone  was  wondering 
what  would  happen  if  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  should  fail  to  come  to  terms. 
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Pera  and  Galata  continued  to  bear  the 
aspect  of  a  huge  fair,  the  Music  Halls  to 
draw  crowded  audiences,  Celine  Dumont  to 
delight  her  admirers  with  naughty  French 
songs  and  Bacchanalian  dances,  the  Russians 
to  gamble,  the  champagne  corks  to  pop  ;  but 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  foreign 
element  in  the  population,  which  had  pre- 
ceded and  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Mus- 
covite host,  was  gradually  begmning  to  thin. 

At  home,  events  on  the  Bosphorus  had 
ceased  to  interest  the  public,  whose  attention 
was  now  riveted  to  the  Spree  ;  and  as  one 
of  the  results,  Mr,  Mudford  had  no  further 
need  of  the  services  of  the  half-a-dozen 
"Standard"  war  correspondents,  who  were 
lounging  about  Pera  with  next  to  nothing 
to  do. 

The  late  Mr.  Frank  Scudamore  was 
then  acting  as  resident  correspondent  of 
the  "  Standard "  at  Constantinople.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  occupied  a  high  position 
in  the  Postmaster  General's  Department  in 
England,  was  in  those  days  at  the  head  of 
the  Turkish  Postal  Service,  which  he  had 
entirely  reorganised  and  placed  in  efficient 
\A^orking  order. 
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I  remember  Mr.  Scudamore,  who  was 
the  essence  of  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
his  intercourse  with  everybody,  as  a  short 
stoutish  man  with  a  rather  rubicund  face, 
gold  spectacles  and  a  mass  of  grey  locks 
falling  on  his  shoulders,  who  could  be  seen 
walkmg  along  Pera  to  his  office  of  a  morning, 
with  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets  and  a 
white  wide-awake  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  was  a  literary  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  a  frequent  contributor,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  to  the  old  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,"  during  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood's 
able  management. 

His  talent  in  that  direction  has  been  in- 
herited, in  a  measure,  by  his  eldest  son  Frank, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  connection  with 
the  "Times,"  and  "Daily  News,"  in  Egypt,  and 
who  after  the  battle  of  El-Teb,  where  Baker 
Pasha  and  his  rabble  of  Egyptians  met  with  such 
a  disastrous  defeat,  performed  an  act  of  signal 
bravery  for  which  he  deserved,  and,  under 
different  circumstances,  would  no  doubt  have 
received,   the   Victoria   Cross. 

Whilst  hotly  pursued  by  a  horde  of  naked 
savages  ready  to  riddle  his  back  with  assegais, 
he   deliberately   stopped  his  horse  to  pick  up 
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a  fellow-countryman,  who  otherwise  would 
certainly  have  been  slaughtered.  As  it  fortu- 
nately happened,  the  befriended  man  had  the 
luck  to  scramble  on  the  nag  behind  his 
rescuer,  amidst  a  perfect  shower  of  javelins 
tearing  through  the  air  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  couple,  thanks  to  the  horse's  strength 
and  speed,  were  able  to  outstrip  their 
pursuers,  and  escape  certain  death  by  the 
skin    of  their   teeth,   as   the   expression   goes. 

Mr.  Scudamore,  the  elder,  one  day  received 
instructions  from  London  to  thank  me  and 
others  for  our  services,  and  settle  our  accounts. 
I  had  no  agreement  with  the  paper,  nor, 
in  fact,  any  understanding  as  to  my  remu- 
neration, but  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  I  received.  I  was  paid  a 
guinea  and  a  half  a  day  for  expenses,  five 
guineas  a  column  for  my  letters  and  a  guinea 
for  each  short  telegram   apart   from   its    cost. 

As  I  had  been  working  for  some  months 
and  had  been  writing  about  three  columns  a 
week,  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  good 
round  sum  of  money;  and  being  thoroughly 
satiated  with  such  amusements  as  Constan- 
tinople could  offer,  I  began  to  think  about 
what    I    should   do   next. 
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Just  before  that  time,  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The 
Greeks  with  their  usual  want  of  judgment, 
had  remained  quiet  whilst  the  Turks  were 
struggling  with  the  Russians;  and  now  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  a  large  force 
of  Ottoman  troops  were  at  liberty,  they  con- 
sidered the  moment  propitious,  for  stirring  up 
a  revolt  in  the  Greek  provinces  still  held  by 
Turkey. 

A  good  deal  of  desultory  fighting  had  already 
taken    place    round    Volo;    and    whilst    some 
insurgent  bands   had  crossed   the   Thessalian 
frontier    at    Lamia,    others    had    made    their 
appearance  in  Epirus.     Never  having  been  to 
Greece,  I  longed  to  visit  the  Acropolis  and  the 
scenes  of  the  battles  of  antiquity  I  had  read  of 
at  school ;  and  I  saw,  at  once,  that  this  would  be 
a  very  good  opportunity  to  explore  the  country. 
Bidding  farewell  to  O'Donovan  and  Shuver, 
I     promptly     disposed     of    my    two     horses, 
settled     up    with     Mahomet,    whom    I     sent 
back  to  Anatolia  with   the  present  of  a  knife 
as  a  memento,  and    booked  a  passage  to  the 
Piraeus   on    one    of    the   mail   steamers. 

I    had   a    pleasant    trip    through    the    Dar- 
danelles and  the  /Egaean   Sea,  calling  at  one 
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or  two  places  on  the  way,  and  reached  the 
Piraeus  and  Athens,  just  about  the  time 
poor  Ogle,  the  "Times"  correspondent,  was 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  outside  Volo,  by 
Bashi  Bazouks,  and  received  a  public  funeral 
at  the  Capital  from  the  Greeks ;  and  when 
my  old  friend  George  Goussio,  the  Manager 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  in  Egypt,  lost 
an  eye  fighting  in  the  insurgent  ranks. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
A     GREEK     INSURRECTION. 

ATHENS  was  in  a  high  fever  of  excite- 
ment. An  Insurrectionary  Committee 
meeting  daily,  despatched  volunteers 
to  the  front,  as  rapidly  as  they  presented 
themselves  for  enrolment,  either  by  diligence 
to  Livadia,  where  the  highway  came  to  an 
abrupt  end,  and  thence  on  foot  or  mule  to 
Lamia  and  the  Othrys  mountains,  or  else  by 
steamer  to  Santa  Maura,  the  rallying  point 
for  Epirus. 

Several  officers  in  the  regular  army  had 
thrown  up  their  commissions  to  join  the 
insurgents ;  a  Colonel  in  the  Greek  artillery 
was  actually  in  supreme  command  in  Thes- 
saly ;  and  the  Ottoman  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Athens,  considered  himself  so  scandalised  at 
the  barefaced  participation  of  the  Government 
in  the  insurrectionary  movement,  that  he 
threatened,  over  and  over  again,  to  demand 
his  passport. 
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At  the  head  of  the  Administration  was 
the  late  M.  Coumondouros,  a  hoary-headed, 
broad  -  shouldered  giant  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  who  I  remember  lived  with  his  pretty 
daughter,  a  most  accomplished  young  lady,  in 
a  beautiful  isolated  house  with  a  fine  sea  view, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  on  the  western 
side  of  Phaleros  Bay,  where  I  often  visited 
them.  Whilst  repeatedly  assuring  the  Turkish 
representative,  that  the  Government  abso- 
lutely discountenanced  the  agitation,  which, 
nevertheless,  it  would  imperil  the  dynasty  for 
him  to  attempt  to  stem,  the  sly  old  fox  went 
hand  in  glove  with  the  Greek  Committee,  of 
which  one  of  the  Ivanoffs  was  then  a  leading 
light,  and  winked  at  all  that  was  going  on. 

One  saw  few  people  about  the  streets  in 
the  upper  town  of  a  daytime,  owing  to  the 
sultry  heat,  but  at  eventide  a  vast  crowd  of 
highly  respectably  attired  citizens  never  failed 
to  assemble  on  Constitution  Square,  where 
the  fashionable  Cafe  stood,  and  there  walking 
up  and  down  gesticulating,  discussed  politics 
and  argued  one  with  another  on  the  burning 
topic  of  the  hour  ;  for  all  modern  Athenians, 
and  for  that  matter  almost  all  Greeks,  are 
heaven-born  politicians,  and  in  that  respect  are 
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very  much  like  the  French,  whom  they  imitate 
in   dress  and  manners. 

I  put  up   at   the    Hotel   des    Etrangers,  an 
exceedingly   comfortable    hostelry,    shaded  by 


"Discussed  politics  and  argued  one 
with  another     .     .     .  " 

trees,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  square, 
and  there  in  the  smoking-room  after  lun- 
cheon, to  my  intense  surprise,  came  upon 
the  late  Mr.  Hilary  Skinner,  of  the  "  Daily 
News,"  who  was  addressing  an  admiring 
group  of  Greeks  in  their  native  tongue,  which 
he  spoke  with  all  the  facility  of  the  Hellenes 
themselves.     I  had  met  this  gentleman  before, 
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at  Nancy,  during  the  Franco-German  War, 
and  after  renewing  acquaintance  at  Athens, 
I  came  across  him  again  at  intervals  of 
a  year  or  two  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  He 
has  been  despatched  to  the  former  place  by 
the  English  Government  to  draw  up  some 
report,  and  at  Ismaelia,  in  '82,  we  were 
colleagues  on  the  "Daily  News." 

Hilary  Skinner  was  a  slim,  sprightful,  little 
man,  with  wonderful  conversational  powers, 
and  as  able  with  his  pen  as  with  his  tongue. 
He  had  started  life  as  a  barrister,  but  had 
put  wig  and  gown  aside  to  follow  the  more 
exciting  and  adventuresome  career  of  a 
"  Special  Correspondent,"  and  as  such  had  as- 
sisted the  "  Daily  News"  to  win  that  renown 
for  excellent  war  news,  which  it  has  enjoyed 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Having  formerly  run  the  blockade  to  Crete 
and  being  a  staunch  Philhellene,  familiar  with 
all  the  wire-pullers  of  the  insurrection  across 
the  frontier,  he  was  just  the  person  I  required 
to  give  me  a  glowing  introduction  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Committee. 
Skinner  made  no  difficulty  about  assisting 
me  in  this  respect,  and  I  was  able  to  arrange 
to   set    out    for    Santa    Maura   by  a   steamer 
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that  was  leaving  with  volunteers  in  a  couple 
of  days. 

I  met  with  several  surprises  at  Athens,  in 
the  form  of  old  acquaintances.  On  the 
morning  following  my  arrival  I  found  myself 
seated  at  the  noontide  knife -and -fork  break- 
fast, side  by  side  with  Tiburce  Morisot, 
who  had  arrived  at  Athens  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  visit  of  a  circus  on  tour  ;  and 
in  the  evening,  sipping  his  coffee  at  one  of 
the  round  tables  outside  the  Cafe  on  Consti- 
tution Square,  I  came  upon  Colonel  Maclver, 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  had 
been  fighting  against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube, 
where  according  to  my  old  friend  Ernest 
Vauquelin,  who  was  there  at  the  same  time, 
and  being  a  very  pronounced  Anglophobe,  was 
not  likely  to  give  an  Englishman  more  than 
his  due,  he  had  been  performing  prodigies  of 
valour. 

Maclver,  whom  I  had  known  some  years 
before  in  London,  was  a  tall,  gaunt  Irish- 
man, with  grey  eyes  and  a  fair  moustache. 
Judging  from  all  the  accounts  I  had  heard 
of  him  in  different  quarters,  he  appeared 
to  be  a  most  daring  character,  who  had 
never   known   what   fear   was. 
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Originally  serving  in  an  English  cavalry- 
regiment  as  non-commissioned  officer,  he 
found  the  routine  of  our  army  too  prosaic 
for  his  adventurous  inclinations,  and  buying 
himself  out,  or  obtaining  his  discharge  in 
some  other  way,  joined  the  Confederates  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Northern  States. 
When  the  War  of  Secession  came  to  an 
end,  he  proceeded  to  South  America  and 
fought  in  Paraguay,  I  believe.  After  that, 
he  made  fighting,  in  the  military  not  the 
pugilistic  sense  of  the  word,  his  speciality, 
and  thenceforth  took  part  in  all  the  conflicts 
that  succeeded  one  another  in  different 
quarters   of   the   globe. 

I  met  him  first,  in  London,  at  the  time 
of  the  Carlist  rising  in  Spain  of  1875.  He 
had  then  just  arrived  in  this  country  from 
the  insurgent  camp,  to  enlist  volunteers, 
purchase   rifles,    or   something   of    the   kind. 

I  was  living  in  those  days  in  Chambers 
in  the  Adelphi,  and  of  an  evening  would 
sometimes  visit  the  comfortable  smoking- 
room  at  the  Northumberland  Hotel  hard 
by,  which  was  frequented  by  Captain  Parker 
Gilmore,  the  original  "  Ubique,"  and  one 
or  two   other   scribblers  and  retired  officers. 
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One  evening  Maclver  entered  the  smoking- 
room,  and  calling  the  attention  of  Parker 
Gilmore  to  an  old  iron-mould  on  his  shirt- 
cuff,    inquired  : 

"  Do   you   know   what   that   is  ?  " 

"Yes,"  promptly  replied  the  Captain,  "it's 
an   iron-mould." 

"  An  iron-mould ! "  rejoined  the  other, 
"fiddlesticks.  That's  the  blood  of  those 
damned    Republicans  !  " 

Nobody  ventured  to  laugh,  because  Maclver 
was  known  to  be  a  most  violent  man,  who 
would  fly  into  a  terrific  passion,  and  break 
everything  within  his  reach,  if  the  least  doubt 
were  thrown  on  the  veracity  of  any  of  his  state- 
ments ;  but  I  am  sure  everyone  experienced 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  serious  countenance. 

Maclver  used  to  relate  some  most  re- 
markable anecdotes,  of  the  blood  and  thunder 
order,  wherein  he  played  the  brilliant  part 
of  hero,  and  which  I  know,  at  the  time, 
we  all  attributed  to  his  unusually  fertile 
imaginative  faculties  ;  but  I  have  since 
had  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  told  us  was  true,  or  at  all  events 
founded  on  fact  with,  perhaps,  just  a  dash 
of  exaggeration   to   give   the    stories   zest. 
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One  day  he  announced  to  us  that  he  was 
taking  my  uncle  Frank,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  out  to  Spain  with  him,  to  depict  the 
prowess  of  the  Carlists  with  pen  and  pencil. 
Indeed,  the  pair  started  for  that  destination 
shortly  afterwards,  and  I  saw  nothing  more 
of  Maclver  until  I  met  him  again  at  the 
Cafe    on   Constitution    Square   at   Athens. 

He  was  then  a  General,  a  rank  he  held 
from  the  King  of  Servia.  I  found  him  in  high 
spirits,  and  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  London, 
having  been  that  very  day  commissioned  by  the 
Greek  Committee,  to  engage  a  number  of 
volunteers  in  England,  to  give  impetus  to 
the   outbreak. 

Whilst  Maclver  was  steaming  home,  with 
the  intention  of  committing  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  I  was  racing 
across  Bceotia,  as  hard  as  I  could  tear,  in 
a  rickety,  rumbling  diligence  drawn  by  four 
sorry   nags. 

I  had  missed  the  trip  to  Santa  Maura 
and  Epirus,  by  arriving  at  the  Piraeus  just 
as  the  huge  black  hull  of  the  mail-boat 
was  setting  out  on  her  voyage  ;  but  having 
the   good    luck    to   hear   that   a   coach   would 
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leave  for  Livadia  in  the  early  morning,  and 
it  then  being  bed-time,  I  drove  at  once  to 
the  inn  from  which  the  vehicle  was  to  start, 
and   booked  a  seat  for  the  journey. 

After  a  frightfully  hot  and  dusty  drive,  we 
reached  our  destination  late  in  the  evening, 
passing  through  modern  Thebes,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  clean,  pleasant  town. 
There  were  no  hotels  at  Livadia;  but,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Mayor,  I  was  able  to 
secure  a  comfortable  room  in  a  private 
house,  for  which  I  paid  a  mere  trifle,  and 
as  the  highway  had  now  come  to  an  end, 
I  arranged  to  continue  the  journey  next 
morning  by  mule. 

I  started  at  dawn,  accompanied  by  a  strip- 
ling, in  a  filthy  dirty,  cotton  kilt  that  fell  in 
pleates  about  his  thighs ;  and  during  the  day  I 
had  the  advantage  of  inspecting  the  famous 
Boeotian  lion,  a  beautiful  piece  of  granite 
sculpture  originally  set  up,  according  to  the 
popular  legend,  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia, 
to  mark  the  resting  place  of  certain  mighty 
warriors,  who  fell  in  that  bloody  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  which  cost  Greece  her  inde- 
pendence. 

The     whole    country     was     bristling     with 
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unexcavated  archseologic  remains,  but  I  had 
no  time  to  visit  them  as  we  hurried  on  our 
way.  In  the  evening  we  came  to  a  large 
modern  village  where,  I  found  accommoda- 
tion at  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  who 
spoke  some  French,  and  continuing  the 
journey  next  morning,  by  Thermopylae, 
reached  Lamia  just  before  sunset. 

At  a  cluster  of  houses  comprising  an  inn, 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  town,  where  we 
pulled  up  for  a  few  moments,  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  one  or  two  Greek  officers 
who  understood  French,  and  who  in  response 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  lodging  at  Lamia,  directed  my 
muleteer  to  a  subaltern  officer  of  Police 
whom  they  recommended  as  a  highly  worthy 
man. 

On  arriving  at  the  end  of  our  journey 
we  discovered  the  party  without  difficulty. 
He  proved  a  tall,  muscular  fellow,  some- 
\vhat  advanced  in  years  and  of  a  rather 
jovial  nature,  ever  ready  to  smoke  as  many 
cigarettes,  and  swallow  as  much  w^ine  and 
raki,    as   one    chose   to    offer   him. 

He  was  attired  in  the  national  dress : 
long    drab    leggings,    many    yards   of  pleated 
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white  linen  kilt,  wound  round  and  round 
his  loins,  on  his  back  a  blue  Bolero  jacket  and 
waistcoat  richly  embroidered  in  gold.  The 
butts  of  a  brace  of  long-barrelled  flint-locked 
pistols,  richly  mounted  in  silver,  protruded 
from  his  broad  silk  sash,  and  on  his  head  he 
wore  a  small  red  skull-cap 
with  golden  tassel. 

This  new  acquaintance, 
AA^ho  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Aristides  Papadopoulo, 
and  strutted  about  in  his 

short    starched     petticoat 
with     a     silver-mounted 

"  Courbash  "    in    his    fist, 

as    proud   as    a   peacock, 

had  all  the  appearance  of 

an    Hellenic    offshoot     of 

Dickens's     Mr.     Bumble. 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  vast 

popularity   and   authority, 

and  very  soon  put  me  in 

possession  of  a  modestly 

furnished,  but  very  clean  room,  where  I  went 

to  sleep  as  soon  as  ever  I  had  got  through  a 

simple  meal ;  worn   out  with  the   three   days' 

journey    in    a   broiling    sun,    the    latter    half 
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having  been  performed  on  a  pack-saddle 
without  stirrups. 

Next  morning  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  receive  the  visit  of  Ernest  Vauquelin, 
formerly  of  the  Polish  Legion,  who  was  on 
his  way  down  to  the  Capital,  having  just 
left  the  insurgents  in  the  Othrys  mountains, 
where  he  had  been  corresponding  for  a 
small  French  newspaper  published  weekly  at 
Athens,  which  enjoyed  a  handsome  subsidy 
from  the  Greek  Government  to  propagate  their 
views  in  Europe.  Vauquelin  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  information  anent  the  state  of  affairs 
amongst  the  patriots,  who  according  to  his 
account,  were  not  in  a  very  brilliant  condition. 

When  we  had  parted  company,  I  got  my 
Police  friend  Aristides,  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Mayor  of  Athens,  who  I  heard  was  the 
leading  light  at  Lamia  of  the  insurrection. 
Old  Bumble  had  taken  a  fancy  to  my  Army 
Colt  revolver,  and  also  to  a  pocket  five- 
shooter  of  the  same  make,  and  was  not 
only  ready  to  do  anything  for  me,  but 
positively  dogged  my  footsteps  with  offers 
of  service,  in  the  hope  that  I  would  make 
him  a  present  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
pistols,    if   not   of  both. 
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We  went  together  to  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing, where  I  was  introduced  to  the  function- 
ary I  wished  to  see  :  a  short,  spare,  elderly 
gentleman  who  sat  in  a  private  room,  openly 
organising  the  rising.  Receiving  me  with 
great  affability,  he  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  he  and  a  score  or  so  of  young  Greeks 
from  Lamia  and  Athens,  were  proceeding 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  insurrection  on 
the  morrow ;  adding  that  if  I  liked  to  make 
one  of  the  party  I  could  do  so,  and  he  would 
provide  me  with  a  mule  for  the  journey. 

I  at  once  accepted  the  obliging  offer,  and 
at  daybreak,  next  day,  was  on  the  road  again, 
riding  on  a  pack-saddle  as  before.  The  com- 
pany comprised  a  few  very  nice  young 
fellows,  mostly  students  of  good  family. 
Some  wore  the  national  dress  like  Aristides, 
only  of  a  more  simple  model,  others  were  con- 
tent with  rough  European  suits  with  gaiters, 
and  a  grand  display  of  cartridge  belts. 
Many  had  black  caps  with  a  ghastly  white 
skull  and  cross  bones  embroidered  on  them 
like  the  Brunswick  Hussars  ;  but  the  majority 
adopted  a  soft  grey  bonnet  for  a  head 
covering,  embellished  by  a  tiny  Greek  flag 
surmounted   by   a   crown.     I  had   chosen  the 
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latter  and  had  brought  one  with  me  from 
Athens  to  be  worn  later  on.  Several  of 
the  party  were  able  to  converse  in  French, 
and  this  made  the  journey  more  pleasant. 
Not   a    soul    understood   a   word   of   English. 

The  road  began  to  ascend  shortly  after 
leaving  Lamia,  and  as  evening  approached 
we  reached  the  first  spurs  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  pitch  dark  by  the  time  we  came  to 
the  frontier,  indicated  by  a  tumbledown 
general-store,  which  was  also  a  post  and 
telegraph  office.  Hard  by,  one  of  those 
gloomy  block-houses,  we  were  recently  so 
frequently  reading  about,  frowned  down  on 
us  from  the  high  ground — a  great,  rough 
stone  structure,  square  in  form,  massive  in 
build,  with  two  lofty  storeys  above  a  ground- 
floor,  and  windows  stoutly  barred  with  iron. 
These  buildings  stood  at  short  distances 
apart,  all  along  the  frontier,  and  served  to 
shelter  the  guards  against  brigands,  smug- 
glers, and  the  bitter  winter  cold  and  blizzard. 

We  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the 
store,  when  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  Greeks  we  had  found  there, 
suddenly  went  out,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
lighted   lantern,  pulled    up    the    double   trap- 
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doors  of  a  large  cellar  on  the  threshold. 
Two  of  the  party  then  nimbly  dropped  down 
below,  and  after  rummaging  about  for  a 
while,  and  breaking  open  packing  cases, 
began   handing  up   a   number   of  Winchester 
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"  Began  handing  up  a  numhev  of  Winchester 
sixteen  shooters.'' 


sixteen  shooters,  one  by  one,  and  numerous 
packets  of  cartridges,  which  along  with  belts 
and  pouches  were  distributed  amongst  us. 
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We  had  to  be  content  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night  with  such  rough  accommodation  as 
we  could  find  on  the  floor,  benches,  tables, 
empty  packing  cases,  sacks  of  rice,  lentils,  and 
other  convenient  rests  that  the  general-shop 
contained,  and  as  soon  as  day  broke,  set  out 
again  along  a  trail  winding  through  the 
mountains. 

After  an  uncomfortable  ride  of  eight  hours, 
we  at  last  came  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Supreme  Chief  in  Thessaly,  located  at  an 
empty  farmhouse  almost  utterly  devoid  of 
furniture,  and  standing  close  to  an  abandoned 
village  occupied   by  the  insurgents. 

Colonel  Ischomacos  was  a  tall,  well-built 
man  on  the  right  side  of  forty :  fair,  with 
moustache  and  full  beard.  His  dress  con- 
sisted of  jacket,  breeches,  boots,  and  a  French 
"kepi."  Holding  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 
Greek  Artillery,  he  had  received  his  military 
education  at  the  "Ecole  d' Application"  at 
Metz,  before  that  fortress  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  when  the 
school  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  it  still  flourishes.  Along  with  his 
brother,  who  was  in  the  Greek  Consular 
Service,  and  whom  I  met  later  on  at  Athens 
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and  in  Cyprus,  he  had  fought  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  French,  throughout 
the  Franco-German  War.  Shortly  before  I 
made  his  acquaintance  on  the  Othrys 
Mountains,  he  had  taken  French  leave  of 
his  Government  to  lead  the  insurgents,  and 
his  name  had  been  struck  off  the  Army 
List  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Turkish 
Charge  d'Affaires ;  a  proceeding  that  had 
very    much   upset    him. 

I  had  not  been  in  the  company  of  Ischomacos 
for  many  minutes,  before  he  very  candidly  gave 
me  to  understand  that  if  I  had  come  to  fight,  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  me  with  him  and 
appoint  me  one  of  his  officers;  but  he  made 
the  stipulation  that  there  must  be  no  writing 
or  telegraphing  to  newspapers.  He  wanted 
no  special  war  correspondents  in  his  camp, 
he  said ;  and  he  required  me  either  to  pledge 
my  word  that  I  would  not  dabble  in  jour- 
nalism whilst  I  remained  with  him,  or  else 
to  take  myself  off  across  the  frontier  again. 
I  confess  I  had  joined  the  insurgents  partly 
with  the  idea  of  sending  letters  home ;  but 
at  that  moment  I  held  no  commission  from 
any  newspaper  to  do  so,  and  perceiving  it  would 
be  impossible   for  soldering  and  scribbling   to 
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work  together,  I  frankly  gave  the  necessary 
undertaking;  and  as  I  scrupulously  acted  up 
to  it,  we  became  staunch  friends,  our  mutual 
attachment  being  considerably  assisted,  by 
the  fact  that  both  of  us  understood  French, 
and  could  converse  in  all  freedom. 

Ischomacos  was  at  the  head  of  some 
eight  hundred  volunteers,  for  the  most  part 
attired  in  the  national  dress,  which  was 
that  of  the  peasantry,  and  well  armed  with 
American  rifles.  They  formed  the  strangest 
medley  of  human  beings  I  think  I  have 
ever  come  across,  for  it  comprised  many 
qualified  professional  men  and  persons  of 
various  trades  and  callings  from  Athens, 
peasants  from  the  plains  and  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  smugglers  and  brigands  from  the 
hills.  We,  moreover,  had  the  Bishop  of 
Olympus  with  us,  in  flowing  hair,  long 
beard,  black  gown,  and  stove-pipe  hat,  as 
well  as  several  "papas"  or  pastors  all  in 
their  priestly  garb,  who  seemed  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  the  men,  and 
handled  the  rifle  as  smartly  as  any  of  them. 

There  was  also  a  Swiss  major,  a  short, 
fair,  dumpy  fellow,  still  in  the  thirties,  who 
recalled   to   my   mind   the    Swiss    Admiral   in 
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that  now  antiquated  Opera-Bouffe,  "  La  Vie 
Parisienne."  He  never  tired  of  impressing 
upon  Ischomacos  and  myself,  the  importance 
and  wonderful  organization  of  the  Swiss 
Army,  which  according  to  what  he  related, 
could  be  placed  on  a  war  footing  in  a  few 
hours.  His  aim  was  to  get  the  Greek 
Government,  when  the  insurrection  was  over, 
to  give  expression  to  their  gratitude  for  his 
services,  by  appointing  him  to  reorganise  the 
Hellenic  field  forces  on  the  lines  of  those 
in  his  own  country,  and  if  his  ability  had 
equalled  only  the  tenth  part  of  his  conceit, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  made  a  capital 
military   reformer. 

Another  character  was  a  Greek  who  had 
gone  through  a  most  remarkable  career. 
Captured  as  an  infant  with  his  mother,  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  Turkish  harem,  and  had  in  due 
course  been  subjected  to  circumcision  and  made 
a  Mohammedan.  Trained  for  the  Army,  he 
received  his  freedom,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Bey,  and  at  one  time  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  at  Dolma  Bagtchee 
Palace.  His  mother,  who  had  accepted  her 
lot    without    a   murmur,    to    save    her    babe, 
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gained  sufficient  influence  over  her  ravisher, 
to  make  him  appeal  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment on  her  behalf,  with  the  result  that  she 
was  able  to  recover  some  property  on  the 
Thessalian  side  of  the  Othrys  mountains, 
formerly  belonging  to  her  defunct  Christian 
husband,  who  fell  beneath  Moslem  blades, 
when  she  and  her  infant  were  carried  off  to 
grace  the  Pasha's  harem.  At  her  death  the 
property  passed  to  her  son,  who  had  retired 
there  on  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  he  had 
espoused  the   Greek   cause, 

I  came  across  a  somewhat  similar  case  to 
this  at  Cairo.  The  late  Zulficar  Pasha,  who 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  to  the  Khedive  Tewfik, 
had  been  abducted  from  Greece  in  the  same 
way,  and  had  also  been  brought  up  in  a 
harem  as  a  Mohammedan.  When  I  knew 
him  he  was  an  elderly  man,  and  he  had 
Christian  nephews  in  the  Egyptian  capital, 
the  offspring  of  a  brother  who  had  escaped 
capture,  with  whom  his  own  sons  associated. 
They  were  in  much  poorer  circumstances 
than  their  Mohammedan  cousins,  which 
showed  that  this  event  in  Zulficar's  infancy, 
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had  been  the  direct  means  of  raising  his 
fortunes,  whatever  the  other  drawbacks. 

We  had  a  rough  time  on  the  Othrys 
mountains,  although  there  was  not  much 
fighting.  The  few  country  folk  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  ordinary  times,  terrified  at 
the  rising,  had  wisely  decamped  in  a  body, 
driving  away  their  flocks  and  leaving  their 
habitations  bare.  I  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Lamia  for  a  mattress,  and  pending  its  arrival 
slept  on  the  bare  boards.  The  men  had  the 
choice  between  the  empty  houses  and  the 
bivouac  on  the  ground  out  of  doors. 

We  had  plenty  of  capital  mutton  to  eat, 
roasted  by  the  carcass  every  evening,  over 
wood  fires,  as  in  Turkey,  and  bread  made  in 
a  rough  soldierly  fashion,  which  was  scarce 
and  bad.  Of  green  vegetables  or  potatoes  we 
got  none.  It  was  bread  and  mutton  from 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  the  end.  Flour 
arrived  in  sacks  on  the  backs  of  mules  once 
a  week  from  Lamia,  and  when  a  little  rice 
made  its  appearance,  there  was  quite  a  feast. 
We  never  ran  short  of  tobacco,  which  we 
pillaged  from  a  store,  belonging  to  a  Turk  at 
the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains, 
as   we   required   it.     Wine  we   saw   little   of; 
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but  men  would  occasionally  travel  from  Lamia 
with  great  jars  of  mastic  slung  across  the 
backs  of  donkeys. 

This  famous  intoxicant  of  the  Near  East, 
which  is  found  in  every  Greek  or  Armenian 
store,  used  to  be  served  out  in  the  village 
church,  of  all  places  in  the  world.  As  soon 
as  the  man  came  with  his  donkey,  the  word 
went  round  that  mastic  had  arrived,  and  we 
all  rushed  off  to  the  sacred  edifice  with  our 
flasks  and  bottles  to  get  our  rations,  which 
were  paid  for  as  measured  out ;  and  you  had 
to  be  mighty  sharp,  for  the  thirsty  patriots 
were  not  long  in  relieving  the  dealer  of  his 
load. 

The  last  week  in  Lent  was  observed  as  a 
strict  fast.  Not  one  of  our  men  ever  once 
touched  anything  but  bread,  olives,  onions 
and  garlic  for  seven  days.  From  Sunday  to 
Saturday  not  a  bit  of  meat,  nor  fish,  nor  even 
an  egg  passed  the  lips  of  any  of  them,  and  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  much 
discussion,  that  a  few  eggs  could  be  procured 
for  me,  I  remember  Ischomacos,  who  was 
a  freethinker,  apologising  for  the  poverty  of 
his  table,  and  explaining  that  his  followers 
were  so  slavishly  fanatical  that,  whilst  lacking 
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their  faith,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  do  as 
they  did,  or  they  would  leave  him. 

As  soon  as  day  broke  on  Easter  morning, 
quite  a  change  overcame  the  tranquillity  of 
the  surroundings.  The  Lord  had  risen  !  And 
so  that  no  one  should  ignore  the  Holy  event, 
every  patriot  we  had  with  us,  according  to 
custom,  began  celebrating  the  Resurrection 
in  what  he  considered  a  becoming  manner, 
by  discharging  his  rifle  in  the  air  until  he  had 
blown  off  every  cartridge  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  O'Donovan 
and  I  had  feted  the  departure  of  Mr.  James 
Zohrab  from  Erzeroum. 

I  sauntered  out,  as  was  my  habit,  to  get  a 
wash  at  a  neighbouring  spring,  but  soon  had 
to  cautiously  retrace  my  steps  and  remain 
shut  up  until  the  afternoon,  to  escape  the 
bullets  that  came  whistling  haphazard  through 
the  air,  in  all  directions,  and  from  places 
one  least  anticipated. 

At  headquarters  I  found  Ischomacos  striding 
up  and  down  the  spacious  apartment  he  had 
made  his  simple  bed-sitting-room,  by  the  aid 
of  a  table,  three  chairs  and  a  mattress,  in  a 
towering  passion,  but  powerless  to  stop  the 
firing ;  for  you  might  just  as  well  ask  a  Greek 
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on  such  an  occasion  to  refrain  from  "making 
the  powder  speak"  if  he  had  it,  or  if  he  could 
buy,  beg,  borrow  or  steal  it,  in  the  alternative, 
as  ask  him  to  fly. 

The  Chief  had  three  or  four  times  sent 
out  orders  to  cease  the  reckless  waste  of 
ammunition,  of  which  we  had  only  a  small 
supply,  and  we  should  have  been  in  a  pretty 
pickle  if  the  Turks  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  attack  us,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  Lord  had  risen !  The  event 
must  be  proclaimed  in  a  suitable  way,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  land, 
Turk  or  no  Turk ;  and  pang !  pang !  pang ! 
pang  !  went  the  rifles,  whilst  Ischomacos 
strode  up  and  down  the  boards  of  his  room, 
uttering  great  oaths  in  Greek. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  men,  who 
had  blown  off  all  their  cartridges,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  they  were  keeping  in 
reserve  for  the  afternoon,  had  set  to  work 
slaughtering  and  dressing  the  Easter  lambs, 
huge  "  pilafs "  of  rice  were  being  prepared, 
the  mastic  bottles  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  at  noon  we  made  a  grand  feast.  The 
firing  slackened  as  the  afternoon  advanced, 
and  at  nightfall  ceased  altogether,  apart  from 
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a  few  stray  shots,  at  long  intervals.  The 
next  morning  brought  quietude,  and  the 
mountain  village  resumed  its  normal  peaceful 
aspect. 

We  kept  constant,  careful  watch  from  coigns 
of  vantage,  to  guard  against  surprise  by  de- 
tachments of  Turkish  regulars  from  Domoko 
and  Pharsala,  and  when  anything  of  the  kind 
was  likely  to  occur,  were  speedily  informed. 
Now  and  again  we  organised  foraging  ex- 
peditions; cautiously  made  descents  into  the 
plain  of  Thessaly  to  loot  tobacco  and  drive 
off  flocks  of  sheep,  which  were  sent  scamper- 
ing up  the  hills  before  us,  by  a  well -sustained 
discharge  of  firearms  in  their  rear. 

Once,  under  cover  of  darkness,  a  hundred 
of  the  men  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  a 
village,  some  ten  miles  distant,  which  they 
surprised  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
dragged  away  with  them  an  old  Turk,  the 
steward  of  a  wealthy  Mohammedan  land- 
owner, in  the  hope  of  getting  a  ransom  for 
him,  brigand  fashion. 

I  felt  considerable  commiseration  for  this 
poor,  old  fellow,  who  for  weeks  was  kept 
closely  confined  in  a  small  room,  where  three 
or    four    Greeks     constantly    mounted    guard 
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over  him  with  loaded  rifles.  He  was  con- 
tinually threatened  with  hanging,  unless  the 
ransom  promptly  arrived,  and  more  than 
once  was  shown  a  rope  with  a  noose  in  it, 
which  his  custodians  told  him  would  serve 
to  assist  him  into  eternity. 

But  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  although  the 
old  man  was  known  to  have  money  put  by, 
he  persistently  represented  himself  as  being 
without  resources,  and  whilst  remarking  that 
God  was  all-powerful,  and  Mahomet  his 
servant,  outwardly  appeared  to  placidly  accept 
his  trial  with  stolid  resignation.  Nevertheless, 
around  the  innermost  recess  of  his  heart, 
lurked  abject  terror  of  execution,  and  he 
frequently  asked  me,  when  I  went  to  sec 
him  at  the  commencement  of  his  captivity, 
if  I  thought  the  Greeks  meant  to.  kill  him. 
I  calmed  his  anxiety,  and  in  consequence 
was  requested  to  cease  my  visits. 

His  life  was,  really,  in  no  danger  at  all, 
Ischomacos  being  on  the  spot  ;  but  had  the 
old  fellow's  captors,  who  in  ordinary  times 
dabbled  in  smuggling  and  brigandage,  been 
left  to  their  own  devices,  I  cannot  say  what 
would  have  happened  to  him.  Possibly  his 
nose  or  ears,  or,  maybe,  a  finger  or  toe,  would 
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have  been  cut  off  and  sent  to  his  master 
neatly  wrapped  up  in  a  small  parcel,  to 
determine  him  to  arrange  terms.  At  it  was 
coercion  ended  at  threats.  The  ransom  was 
never  forthcoming ;  and  I  remember  it  occur- 
ring to  me  at  the  time  that,  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  man's  employer  was  only  too  glad  to 
be  rid  of  him.  I  believe  he  was  eventually 
liberated  when  we  all  dispersed,  without  so 
much  as  even  paying  for  his  keep. 

This  raid  into  the  enemy's  country  brought 
about  an  encounter  with  the  Turkish  troops, 
who  marched  some  way  up  the  slope  and 
engaged  us,  but  were  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  a  score  of  dead  and  wounded,  after 
a  fight  of  several  hours.  Such  a  small  force 
stood  no  chance  against  the  patriots  in  the 
mountains,  where,  familiar  with  every  inch 
of  ground,  they  selected  their  own  positions, 
and  played  with  their  antagonists  pretty  well 
as  they  pleased. 

The  original  idea  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rising,  had  been  that  the  insurgents  round 
Volo,  should  march  simultaneously  with  the 
force  under  Colonel  Ischomacos,  against 
Pharsala ;  and  then,  uniting  with  the  bands 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Olympus, 
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capture  Larissa.  In  Epirus  Janina  was  the 
coveted  prize ;  but  the  movement  never  took 
sufficient  importance  for  either  of  these  plans 
to  be  put  into  execution. 

One  day  news  reached  us  from  Athens, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Mr.  Blount  of 
Salonica  and  Mr.  Merlin  of  the  Piraeus, 
desired  an  interview  with  our  Chiefs, 
in  order  to  arrange  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ; 
and  a  rendezvous  having  been  fixed,  we 
went  down  the  mountain  side  on  the  appointed 
day,  towards  Domoko,  and  met  these  gentle- 
men in  an  olive  grove.  They  came  unattended 
by  any  escort,  save  one  or  two  servants,  and 
brought  a  capital  cold  luncheon  with  them, 
of  which  they  courteously  invited  me  to 
partake ;  but  anxious  not  to  produce  a  bad 
impression  on  my  companions  in  arms,  I 
declined,  pretexting  I  had  only  just  had  my 
dinner. 

I  went  by  the  name  of  "  Clere  "  in  those 
times,  a  "  nom  de  guerre  "  more  easily  re- 
tained than  my  genuine  patronymic  of  Italian 
origin. 

When  the  Consuls  and  I  had  broken  the 
ice,  Merlin,  I  remember,  all  at  once,  turned 
to  me  with  the  remark  : 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Clere,  don't  you  think  it  's 
about  time  you  got  back  to  Athens  and  had 
a  wash  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  I  answered,  lightly,  "  I  don't  know. 
Of  course  there 's  more  luxury  at  the  Hotel 
des  Etrangers,  but  I  'am  fairly  comfortable 
up  there,"  and  I  pointed  to  the  summit  of 
the  Othrys. 

"  Well,"  broke  in  Blount  with  his  mouth 
full  of  tinned  lobster  and  salad,  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  had  enough  of 
all  this  nonsense,  and  there  must  be  an  end 
of  it." 

That  was  the  death-knell  of  the  Greek 
insurrection    of    1878. 

The  Consuls  did  not  see  Ischomacos,  who 
being  in  the  regular,  army  carefully  avoided 
placing  himself  in  evidence,  but  they  had  a 
conversation  with  some  of  the  other  chiefs, 
and  in  the  end,  remounting  their  ponies,  took 
themselves  off  again,  in  the  direction  of 
Pharsala,  which  from  the  mountain  slope,  we 
could  see  sparkling  in  the  sun,  beyond  the 
mounds  at  our  feet. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  incident,  the 
supplies  of  flour  and  mastic  abruptly  ceased; 
and,    with    the   prospect   before    us    of   being 
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starved  out,  we  had  to  think  of  disbanding 
and  recrossing  the  frontier. 

Smugglers  and  brigands,  along  with  a 
sprinkling  of  the  revolted  peasantry,  became 
very  savage  at  the  turn  things  were  taking. 
They  pointed  out  to  Ischomacos  with  a  good 
deal  of  justice,  that  they  had  been  persuaded 
to  break  out  into  insurrection,  and  were  now 
being  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Turks.  Murmuring  and  high  talk  became 
rife,  and  at  one  moment  it  looked  as  if  there 
v^^as  likely  to  be  a  revolt,  in  which,  had  it 
come  to  a  head,  Ischomacos  and  his  officers 
might  have  lost  their  lives ;  or,  at  all  events, 
have  been  deprived  of  liberty  and  held  as 
hostages,  until  compensation  had  been  paid 
by  the  Committee  at  Athens,  to  their 
followers,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  sudden 
termination    to    the    rising. 

It  had  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
that  each  man  should  be  paid  a  small  sum, 
but  they  had  positively  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea.  So  Ischomacos,  to  avoid  any 
unpleasantness,  thought  it  best  to  slip 
away ;  and  one  morning,  under  different 
pretexts,  some  to  visit  antiquities,  others  to 
replenish  their  supply  of  tobacco,  we  quietly 
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rode  off  in  two  or  three  separate  parties,  taking 
directions  opposed  to  the  frontier,  so  as  to 
allay  suspicion.  But  after  awhile,  we  doubled, 
and  managed  to  meet  again  in  the  evening, 
at  the  frontier  store  and  telegraph  office. 

There,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  found  the 
principal  brigand  chief,  a  desperate-looking 
Albanian,  half  Turk,  half  Greek,  with  a  blood- 
curdling record,  if  all  one  heard  of  him  was 
true.  He  had  "smelt  a  rat"  at  once,  when 
he  heard  of  our  disappearance,  and  his  mis- 
givings were  confirmed,  as  hour  succeeded 
hour,  and  none  of  us  returned.  Making  a 
shrewd  guess  that  we  had  gone  off  for  good,  and 
would  issue  from  the  mountains  where  we  did, 
he  had  made  his  way  up  there  to  intercept  us. 

Ischomacos  succeeded,  after  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  in  pacifying  him  with  promises. 
Although  surly  and  threatening  in  manner, 
he  had  not  enough  companions  with  him 
to  overpower  us ;  and  I  remember  playing 
rather  ostensibly  with  the  lock  of  my  Army 
Colt  during  the  protracted  discussion,  which 
caused  him  some  alarm,  as  Ischomacos  told 
me  afterwards.  At  last  he  withdrew,  and 
we  were  able  to  continue  our  journey  to 
Lamia,  lighted  for  a  brief  space  on  our  way, 
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by  the  blaze  of  the  flaming  Block-house, 
which  some  of  our  people  had  set  afire. 

We  were  joined  two  days  later  by  all  the 
Athenian  volunteers,  and  making  our  way  to 
Agia  Marina,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia, 
embarked  on  board  a  special  steamer  that  had 
come  up  to  fetch  us.  Passing  through  the 
picturesque  channels  of  Talanta  and  Egripos, 
between  walls  of  rugged  rock  towering  high 
above  us  on  either  side,  by  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea, 
famous  for  its  roses,  we  landed  at  Porto-Rafti, 
and  thence  made  our  way  by  road  to  Athens. 

On  approaching  the  Capital  we  were  all 
politely  deprived  of  our  rifles  by  regular 
troops,  whilst  Ischomacos  was  placed  under 
arrest.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  at  Athens, 
I  found  him  confined  to  his  house  on  parole, 
and  made  a  point  of  calling  upon  him  every 
evening,  when  we  took  long  drives  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  He  was  remarkably 
well  versed  in  astronomy,  and  gave  me  several 
most  interesting  lessons  in  the  art  of  reading 
the  heavens.  On  some  nights  we  drove  to 
Hagios  Georgios,  near  Cape  Colias,  to  the 
east  of  Phaleros  Bay.  We  would  there 
sleep  till  morning  on  the  benches  of  a 
general-shop,      standing     beside      a      solitary 
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little  church,  and  at  daybreak  take  a  boat 
and  go  fishing  in  the  bay.  We  visited 
Salamis  together,  where  my  companion  ex- 
plained to  me  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  and 
became  familiar  with  all  the  secluded  German 
beer-gardens  in  the  envirous  of  the  classic 
city. 

The  Greek  Government  did  not  trouble 
much  about  the  Colonel's  movements,  so 
long  as  he  was  careful  to  avoid  appearing  in 
public,  and  did  not  excite  the  resentment  of  the 
Ottoman  Representative  ;  but  I  found  him, 
notw^ithstanding,  very  despondent.  He  never 
tired  of  pouring  into  my  ears  the  story  of 
the  terrible  wrongs  his  family  had  suffered 
in  the  past,  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  against 
whom  he  nursed  implacable  hatred. 

After  being  under  arrest  for  some  weeks, 
he  received  permission  to  go  abroad,  and  set 
out  with  his  \A^ife  on  a  tour  in  Western  Europe. 
On  coming  back  to  Athens,  his  participation 
in  the  insurrection  having  been,  in  a  measure, 
forgotten,  he  was  quietly  reinstated  in  the 
army,  with  the  same  rank  as  he  had  held 
before. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  Othrys 
Mountains   I    was   surprised  to   again   run  up 
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against  Colonel  Maclver,  at  the  Cafe  on  Con- 
stitution Square.  On  reaching  London  he  had 
found  a  telegram  from  the  Greek  Committee, 
telling  him  the  insurrection  had  run  its 
course,  and  that  he  might  consider  his 
mission  at  an  end.  This  did  not  suit  the 
Colonel's  book  at  all.  So  taking  the  first 
mail  steamer  back  to  Greece,  he  had  fallen 
upon  the  Committee  like  a  thunder-clap  in 
the  sunshine,  complaining  bitterly  of  his 
treatment,  pointing  out  that  he  had  already 
engaged  a  number  of  officers  by  telegraph, 
that  he  had  pledged  his  word,  and  if  he 
failed  to  keep  it,  he  would  for  ever  be 
disgraced ;  and  there  was  no  comforting  him, 
until  he  had  received  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Saviour  into  the 
bargain. 

Old  Coumondouros  had  some  hesitation 
in  recommending  him  for  the  decoration, 
but  Maclver  showed  the  Minister  a  hat 
full  of  orders  he  had  won,  along  with  the 
diplomas ;  and  as  he  displayed  bull  -  dog 
tenacity  in  insisting  on  his  demand,  the 
coveted  Cross  was  at  last  handed  to  him. 
Having  thus  settled  his  business  with  the 
Hellenes,      to     his      entire      satisfaction,      he 
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sailed  for  England  and  I  have  never  met 
him    since. 

The  last  I  heard  of  him  came  in  the  form 
of  an  amusing  anecdote,  related  to  me  by 
a  mutual  acquaintance  some  years  ago. 
Maclver  had  been  invited  out  to  dinner  by 
a  retired  officer  in  the  English  army,  who 
was  the  happy  father  of  two  pretty  daughters 
just  ripe  for  marriage.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  the  gallant  Colonel,  elated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  generous  hospitality  dispensed  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  proposed  to  both  the 
girls,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  worst 
part  of  the  business  was  that  they  both 
accepted   him. 

When  the  young  ladies,  who  occupied  the 
same  room,  retired  for  the  night,  and  unable 
to  restrain  themselves  any  longer,  confided 
to  one  another  their  secret,  the  scene  that 
ensued  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described. 

Another  old  acquaintance  I  met  in  Athens 
at  that  time,  was  Count  Pennazzi,  an  Italian 
whom  I  had  known  in  France  in  '70  at  the 
headquarters  of  Garibaldi,  where  he  com- 
manded a  corps  of  Francs  Tireurs  called  the 
Egyptian     "  Cacciatori,"     or     sharp-shooters, 
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made  up,  according  to  what  he  told  me, 
of  some  of  the  worst  characters  Constanti- 
nople,   Alexandria  and  Tunis  could   boast  of, 

Pennazzi  was  a  most  entertaining  man, 
speaking  five  or  six  languages  fluently, 
and  amongst  them  English,  in  which  he  con- 
versed like  a  native.  He  was  a  genuine 
Count,  but  his  coat  of  arms  stood  sadly  in 
need  of  regilding. 

I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  days  of 
the  Commune  at  Marseilles  in  '71,  where  I 
was  representing  the  "  Daily  News."  When 
I  came  across  him  again  at  Athens  in  '78, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  young 
man  not  then  quite  out  of  his  'teens  to 
whom  he  was  "showing  life,"  and  had  just 
returned  from  Epirus  to  settle  up  with  the 
Greek  Committee,  like  Colonel  Maclver. 

I  remember  him  suggesting  to  me,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  our  conversations,  that  we 
should  organize  a  small  party  of  picked  men 
and  set  out  for  Epirus  to  seize  a  wealthy 
Turkish  Bey,  who  had  abducted  some  girls, 
belonging  to  an  old  well-to-do  Greek  family, 
and  shut  them  up  in  his  harem. 

The  family,  it  appeared,  had  offered  a  large 
sum  of  money    to    anyone    who    would  place 
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the  ravisher  in  their  hands ;  and  the  idea 
was  to  first  of  all  capture  him  and  then  if 
he  paid  more  than  the  Greek  family,  to  set 
him  free  again — if  not,  to  hand  him  over  to 
his  enemies.  The  Count  explained  to  me 
his  plan,  which  seemed  feasible  enough,  but 
it  was  pure  brigandage,  and  I  confess  the 
proposal  rather  took  my  breath  away.  Not 
wishing  to  end  my  days  with  a  rope  round 
my  neck,  I  declined  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise, which  I  believe,  after  all,  came  to 
naught. 

I  passed  several  very  enjoyable  weeks  at 
Athens  revelling  in  the  wealth  of  antiquities 
of  a  morning,  and  swimming  in  Phaleros 
Bay,  when  the  sun  began  to  sink,  of  an 
afternoon.  Previous  to  my  departure  for 
Cyprus  to  act  as  correspondent  for  the 
"Glasgow  Herald,"  in  connection  with 
our  occupation  of  the  island,  I  received  a 
handsome  present  from  Coumondouros  in 
the  shape  of  an  order  on  the  Treasury, 
to  indemnify  me  for  my  services  on  the 
Othrys  mountains. 

In  the  latter  part  of  '88  whilst  on  my  way 
from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  I  took  advan- 
tage  of  the   steamer   stopping  at  the   Piraeus 
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for  the  day,  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
to  run  up  to  Athens  and  give  Ischomacos  a 
call.  I  received  a  frightful  shock  on  learning 
at  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers,  that  he  had  blown 
out  his  brains  with  his  revolver,  two  days 
before,  in  his  private  room  at  the  War 
Office,  where  he  held  a  staff  appointment, 
leaving  an  invalid  wife  and  a  family  of  young 
children. 

There  were  no  monetary  difficulties  to 
warrant  this  mad  act ;  for  although  far  from 
wealthy  Ischomacos  was  well  -  to  -  do,  and 
held  the  lion's  share  in  the  powder  mills  that 
travellers  may  have  noticed  between  the 
Piraeus  and  Athens. 

Poor  Ischomacos  !  I  was  deeply  grieved 
at  his  tragic  end.  He  was  a  charming  man, 
but  had  inherited  from  his  family,  a  frightful 
legacy  of  vengeance,  which  he  had  drawn 
with  the  milk  from  the  maternal  breast.  In 
the  War  of  Independence,  his  father  and  two 
uncles  had  been  hanged  by  the  Turks,  his 
home  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  several 
female  relatives  carried  off,  to  adorn  the 
haremis  and  satisfy  the  lust  of  Turkish 
Pashas. 

His  dream  was  a  great    Hellenic    Kingdom 
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with  Crete,  Janina  and  a  part  of  Macedonia. 
He  had  a  craving  for  power,  to  further  his 
ambitious  views ;  and  it  was  sheer  despair  at 
being  ever  thwarted,  and  studiously  kept  in 
the  background,  that  made  him,  in  a  fit  of 
exasperated  madness,  turn  his  pistol  against 
himself. 


THE     END. 
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